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Sixty  years  today  since  my  young  mother  went 
through  her  first  and  vital  agony  for  me.   She  was 
just  past  twenty-one  years  old.   She  was  a  comely 
woman,  married  at  twenty  and  settled  on  a  little 
farm  my  father  had  cleared  and  tilled.   The  frame 
house  he  built  for  her  and  where  I  was  born  stands 
yet  about  two  miles  west  of  the  Gastonia,  N.  C, 
railway  station  and  near  the  tracks  of  the  Southern 
Railway.   It  was  called  'Tairview".   In  1870  my 
father  sold  this  farm  to  Mr.  Ed  Whitesides  and 
moved  to  Woodlawn,  now  called  Mt.  Holly. 

We  had  several  negro  slaves,  but  they  were 
freed  before  I  can  remember.  What,  I  suppose,  is 
about  my  earliest  recollection  was  the  removal  to 
his  mother's  home  somewhere  in  northwest  Gaston 
County  a  negro  boy  who  had  been  my  caretaker  or 
playmate.   It  seemed  to  me  a  momentous  time.   It 
appeared  he  was  going  a  long  way  off.   I  do  not 
remember  his  name.   It  must  have  been  after  the 
"Surrender"  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  or  about  that  time. 

Mother  was  the  oldest  child  of  my  Grandfather, 
Moses  H.  Rhyne.   Her  mother  died  in  1859;  and, 
until  her  marriage  to  my  father,  March  20,  1860, 
she  was  the  "little  mother"  and  housekeeper  for 
her  father  and  his  housefull  of  her  brothers  and 
sisters.   They  always  called  her  "Sis".   Her  name 
was  Susan  Elizabeth  Rhyne. 


At  the  time  of  her  mother's  death  in  1859  my 
mother  was  attending  school  at  the  Edgeworth  Female 
Seminary,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  where  she  had  been 
for  a  year  or  two  previous.   She  quit  school  at 
once  to  take  care  of  her  father's  home. 

All  the  children  nearest  her  were  boys: 
Alfred,  Miles,  Abel,  Laban  and  Daniel;  only  the 
youngest  was  a  sister,  Sallie;  and  she  was  then 
a  very  young  child  -  a  baby  I  believe;  for  she 
afterwards  lived  more  or  less  with  us  at  Fairview 
and  was  a  little  older  than  Ic   I  remember  the 
first  letter  I  ever  got  by  mail  was  from  her, 
about  1870  -  1872,  when  we  lived  at  Woodlawn. 
She  had  gone  to  a  Lutheran  College  at  Mt .  Pleasant, 
Cabarrus  County,  and  wrote  to  me  from  there .   I 
doubt  if  I  answered  it,  being  too  bashful  to 
express  myself .   I  do  not  recollect  she  ever  wrote 
another „   She  was  'Aunt  Sallie"  and  married  J.  A. 
Abernethy,  now  of  Lincolnton,  N,  C„ 

Of  the  years  of  the  war  I  recall  only  this 
incident,  which  is  as  vivid  as  yesterday's  events: 
Some  soldiers  (I  do  not  know  whether  Yankee  or 
Confederate)  stopped  one  day  at  our  home.   I  was 
afraid  to  touch  or  get  near  them„   I  do  not  know 
how  long  they  stayed  or  what  they  did;  except  that 
they  took  my  father's  only  horse  (he  had  one  horse 
and  one  mule)  which  they  saw  ploughing  in  a  nearby 
field.   He  was  a  nice  looking  bay  horse .   They 
"commandeered"  or  "captured"  this  horse,  to  our 
dismay  -=•  I  suppose  -  the  feelings  aroused  I  was 
too  young  and  too  frightened  to  apprehend,,   No 
doubt  I  thought  we  were  lucky  to  escape  alive 
from  their  visit.   But  they  didn't  keep  this  horse. 
On  the  hard  road  he  manifested  a  limp  •=  something 
was  wrong  with  his  feet  or  a  leg  so  he  couldn't 
travel  well,  although  he  could  pull  a  plow.   It 
was  doubtless  due  to  this  defect  that  we  had  him 
at  all;  for  I  imagine  most  able  bodied  horses  and 
mules  had  been  drafted  for  the  Confederate  service. 

So  the  horse  was  turned  loose  by  the  soldiers 
before  they  carried  him  far,  and  we  were  rejoiced  to 
see  our  dear  old  horse  coming  home  again. 

The  mother  of  the  negro  boy  referred  to  on  page  1 
lived  at  the  f McGalliards"  -  who  were  my  father's  aunt 


could  see  him  sitting  up  in  the  front  of  the  wagon. 
He  was  driving  there;  and  singing  an  old  hymn.   I 
would  give  anything  to  know  just  what  it  was.   It 
probably  was  "De  Fleury"  -  or  "How  Tedious  and 
Tasteless  the  Hours."   I  can  see  him  and  hear  him 
now  -  a  low  restrained,  crooning  note.   That  song  was 
my  last  memory.   When  I  waked  it  was  next  morning  and 
I  was  in  my  own  little  "trundle"  bed.   If  I  ever  get 
to  Heaven  I  am  going  to  ask  my  father  to  sing  me  that 
song  again. 

I  remember  going  out  to  the  barynard  early  the 
next  morning.   The  wagon  was  not  yet  unloaded;  and 
the  cooking  stove  filled  one  side  of  the  wagon  body. 

The  sewing  machine  came  a  few  years  later.   I 
think  it  was  after  we  had  moved  to  Woodlawn  in  1870; 
but  I  am  not  sure  of  this.   It  was  a  Singer;  and  I 
know  how  interested  I  was  in  it,  and  soon  learned  to 
sew  on  it  and  helped  Mother  a  little  that  way. 

We  had  a  hand  loom,  and  spinning  wheel,  and  cards 
for  both  cotton  and  wool;  and  all  our  clothing  (except 
underwear,  which  was  made  from  unbleached  cotton 
sheeting,  as  we  called  it,  and  made  at  "Pinhook  Factory") 
was  homespun  and  home  woven.   The  wool  for  trousers  and 
coats  and  vests  was  dyed  with  walnut  leaves  and  hulls 
by  boiling  the  cloth  and  hulls  together.   There  were, 
no  doubt,  other  dyes  used  -  I  do  not  remember. 

Cooking,  dining,  weaving,  and  such,  were  all  done 
in  an  outhouse  -  which  was  a  log  house,  quite  as  large 
as  the  main  dwelling  was  at  first,  before  the  latter 
was  enlarged  to  the  dimensions  it  now  presents. 

The  negroes  slept  in  this  outhouse.   I  think  it  had 
a  loft  to  it  where  the  negro  men  slept.   I  remember 
sleeping  in  it  once,  with  ray  sister,  Margaret,  in  the 
old  negro  mammy's  bed.   This  was  on  an  occasion  when  my 
parents  were  away  somewhere  overnight,  on  a  visit,  and 
left  us  in  the  old  mammy's  care. 

My  mother  was  a  Lutheran,   Her  father's  name  was 
Moses  H.  Rhyne,  and  her  mother's  maiden  name  was 
Margaret  Elizabeth  Hoffman.   She  was  brought  up  in  a 
colony  of  people  who  settled  in  and  around  Dallas, 
Gaston  County,  N.  C.   A  mass  of  details  about  them  is 
contained  in  a  bock  compiled  by  Miles  Hoffman  and  called 
"Qur  Kin".   These  people  called  themselves  "Dutch". 
I  think  they  are  a  part  of  the  Pennyslvania,  Virginia, 


and  uncle  -  or  cousins-   I  never  met  them  or  knew  just 
what  the  relationship  was;  but  the  boy  and  his  mother 
were  slaves  in  our  own  connection,  and  they  lived  not 
far  apart  -  though  the  distances  seemed  enormous  to  me„ 

The  only  slaves  we  had  whose  names  I  remember  were 
Pete  and  Berry.   Both  are  still  living,  near  Gastonia. 
These  two  colored  boys  were  about  my  father's  age;  and 
they  had  been  his  companions  and  helpers  when,  about 
1856  -  1857,  he  acquired  the  Fairview  farm,  as  a  gift, 
I  have  been  told,  from  his  father,  Andrew  Love,  who 
died  in  1856. 

These  three  boys  (my  father  was  then  only  16  or  17 
years  old  -  was  born  December  15,  1840)  went  into  the 
woods,  built  two  cabins  and  stables  and  with  their  axes 
cleared  away  the  forest  and  made  a  farm  in  the  woods. 
When  the  farm  got  going  my  father  built  a  small  comfortable 
two  room  frame  house,  ceiled  and  weatherboarded,  and 
married  when  he  was  nineteen  years  old,  March  20,  1860 . 
The  kitchen  was  a  large  log  cabin,  apart,  and  near. 

In  1867  -  or  possibly  in  1865  -  6  —  I  do  not  know 
the  year  more  definitely  —  my  father  added  two  rooms 
and  built  stairs  to  an  attic,  conpiderably  enlarging 
his  house.   Thence  we  had  a  parlor;  and  my  mother  brought 
from  her  father's  house  her  square  piano  to  her  own  home. 
How  well  I  remember  hearing  her  play,  and  singing  such 
old  songs  as  Swanee  River,  Massa;s  in  the  Cold,  Cold 
Ground,  etc. 

We  had  a  piano  in  the  house  long  before  we  had  a 
cooking  stove  or  a  sewing  machine.   I  remember  well 
when  each  of  the  latter  came  into  the  home.   The  cooking 
stove  came  first.   My  father  took  a  load  of  farm  produce 
to  Charlotte.   He  took  me  with  him  as  far  as  my 
grandfather  Rhyne's,  leaving  me  there  over  night.   The 
next  day  he  returned  and  picked  me  up >   We  crossed  the 
South  Fork  at  the  old  "Pinhook"  Factory  -  fording  it, 
for  there  were  no  bridges  in  those  days. 

The  sweetest  recollection  of  my  childhood  and  of 
my  father  is  connected  with  this  ride.   By  the  time  we 
had  got  across  the  river  and  my  father  had  attended  to 
some  matters  at  the  "Pinhook"  store  with  our  old  friend, 
Mr.  Caleb  Lineberger,  the  day  was  ended „   When  we  left 
the  store  my  father  tucked  me  snugly  in  his  blankets 
(he  had  camped  out  the  night  before  and  slept  in  his 
wagon)  making  me  a  cosy  bed.   As  we  went  up  the  hill  I 


"Dutch"  -  the  most  adventurous  -  who  pushed  on 
farthest  South  -  or,  they  may  have  been  a  later 
colony.   I  have  never  learned  their  history  -  where 
they  came  from,  when  or  why  they  came  to  Gaston 
County  (which  was  Lincoln  County  when  they  settled 
in  it;  for  Gaston  was  cut  off  from  Lincoln  County 
about  1840  -  45.   My  grandfather,  Andrew  Love,  was 
one  of  the  surveyors,  I've  been  told,  who  laid  off 
the  boundary  line  between  the  two  counties „ ) 


The  names,  Hoffman  and  Rhyne  seem  to  have  been 
the  most  numerous  in  this  "Dutch"  colony.   Other  names 
in  it,  which  I  heard  frequently  in  my  youth,  were 
Lineberger,  Froneberger,  Fulenwider,  Aderholt, 
Peterson  (the  Lutheran  minister,  who  was  pastor  of 
my  grandfather  Rhyne' s  church,  called  then  "The  Chapel" 
or  "Chapel  Church",  near  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
present  city  of  Gastonia,  N.  C,  was  named  Peterson) 
Reinhart,  Costner,  etc.   I  once  asked  Prof.  Von 
Jagemann  of  Harvard,  and  he  told  me  these  names  were 
German.   Then  they  must  have  been  "High  Dutch". 

I  have  only  agreeable  memories  of  my  grandfather, 
Moses  H.  Rhyne.   He  was  a  prosperous  farmer  and  owner 
of  the  old  "Pinhook"  Cotton  Factory  -  as  we  called  it  - 
the  term  "Cotton  Mill"  being  not  used  in  those  days. 
This  factory  was  on  the  "South  Fork"  was  built  in  the   , 
late  1840 's  and  was  a  pinoeer  in  Gaston  County.   I  do 
not  know  whether  or  not  it  was  the  first  mill  (factory) 
in  the  county.   It  had  fine  water  power  -  except  in 
summer  when  "The  Fork"  was  low  in  water  sometimes. 
"Overshot"  and  "Undershot"  water  wheels  did  not 
conserve  the  available  water  power  so  well  as  the 
"turbine  wheels"  that  came  along  after  the  Civil  War. 
"Pinhook"  factory  was  about  midway  between  the  present 
sites  of  the  Spencer  Mountain  mills  and  the  McAden 
mills.   There  were  two  other  cotton  "factories"  in 
Gaston  County  in  my  youth  -  one  was  on  the  Catawba 
River  and  was  called  the  "Mtn.  Island"  and  the  other 
was  on  the  South  Fork  at  Stowesville  -  not  far  from 
the  junction  of  the  South  Fork  and  Catawba  Rivers. 
Mtn.  Island  Mills  (I  think  this  was  called  "Mills") 
was  owned  by  a  family  named  Tate;  and  the  other  was 
owned  by  a  family  named  Stowe. 

My  grandfather  Rhyne  took  no  part,  so  far  as  I  can 
remember,  in  managing  Pinhook;  altho,  my  uncle.  A.  P. 
Rhyne,  his  son,  entered  the  management  as  Treasurer  about 
1870.   The  managers  in  my  boyhood  were  Mr.  Caleb 
Lineberger,  and  Mr.  Laban  Lineberger  -  brothers ,  I  think. 
Mr.  Caleb  Lineberger  was  quite  deaf,  a  genial  soul.   I 
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once  had  a  pleasant  visit  to  his  house  with  my  mother; 
and  I  remember  what  an  interesting  lot  of  children, 
boys  and  girls,  about  my  own  age,  I  saw  there.   My 
youth  would  have  been  brighter  could  I  have  had  some 
playmates  like  them.   They  seemed  of  a  different  type 
from  the  Jenkins7,  Bradley's,  Hannacs,  Spencer's, 
Nolen's,  and  Carver's,  with  whom  I  played  at  school. 
The  Linebergers  were  related  to  my  mother  -  cousins, 
I  think.   Mr.  Caleb  Lineberger  was  the  father  of  the 
Mr.  Abel  Lineberger  who  has  in  the  past  fifteen  years 
built  the  fine  cotton  mills  at  Belmont,  Gaston  County. 

My  grandfather  Rhyne  had  married  a  second  time  when 
I  came  to  know  him.   His  second  wife's  name  was  Springs; 
and  she  came  from  Mecklenberg  County  near  Charlotte. 
She  was  younger  than  my  mother.   His  children  by  her 
were:   Burt,  Arthur,  Maggie,  and  Emma.   Another  child 
died  young  and  I  cannot  recall  his  name.   Maggie  married 
Mr.  Walsh  Holland,  raised  a  family,  and  died.   Burt  and 
Arthur  are  active  and  living  near  Mt .  Holly.   Emma 
married  a  Kendall.   She  is  still  living  near  Mt .  Holly 
(1939)  and  is  a  widow. 


Grandfather  Rhyne  was  born  Nov.  28, 
April  29,  1888. 


1812  and  died 


Grandmother  Rhyne  was  born  Dec.  29,  1818  and  died 
May  21,  1859. 

My  mother  was  born  in  a  house  that  was  called  "The 
Red  House".  It  stood  in  a  field  afterwards  owned  by  my 
father;  and  near  the  house  in  which  we  lived  from  1870 
to  1881,  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Mt.  Holly-  in  those 
days  the  postoffice  and  country  store,  for  that  was  all 
there  was  of  it,  was  called  Woodlawn,  and  was  located  at 
the  crossroads  by  my  father's  house,  about  a  mile  south 
of  the  present  station  and  postoffice  called  Mt.  Holly. 


But  whe 
on  a  large  f 
southwest  of 
years .  He  1 
was  "weather 
say)  outside 
looked  like 
on  the  sides 
"frame  was  o 
substantial 


n  I  first  knew  Grandfather  Rhyne  he  was  living 
arm  about  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles 

Woodlawn,   He  had  been  living  there  many 
ived  in  a  large,  two-storied,  log  house.   It 
boarded"  ("clapboarded"  New  Englanders  would 
,  and  "ceiled"  on  its  inside.   That  is,  it 
a  framed  wooden  house  -  with  "dressed"  planks 

and  overhead  in  the  living  room;  but  the 
f  solid  logs  -  so  that  it  was  a  very 
house. 


I  lived  in  this  house  for  two  or  three  months  in  the 
summer  of  1868.   My  parents  sent  me  there  to  attend  a 


school  -  a  rural  school  -  kept  by  a  man  in  a  log  school 
house  which  stood  on  my  grandfather's  farm,  in  the 
forest;  about  midway  between  his  house,  and  Woodlawn. 

The  only  recollection  I  have  of  this  school  is  a 
"whipping"  I  got  after  recess  one  day.   I  well  remember 
the  cause.   It  seems  that  one  of  my  grandfather's  tenants 
lived  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  school  house.   He 
owned  some  chickens ^   These  chickens  happened  this  day  to 
stray  near  the  school  house  *   A  bunch  of  boys  had  some 
fun  chasing  the  chickens  through  the  underbrush.   I 
know  not  whether  we  hurt  or  killed  any.   But  the  angry 
owner  reported  us  to  teacher  at  once.   The  result  was  that 
a  string  of  a  dozen  or  so  boys  were  placed  in  a  row  in 
the  middle  of  the  school  room  and  each  one  given  a 
thrashing  before  the  rest  of  the  school.   We  were  arranged 
according  to  size;  and  the  flogging  began  with  the  tallest, 
I  was  at  the  foot  of  the  class  and  got  mine  last.   I  was 
not  hurt,  but  was  scared  so  badly  that  I  was  boo-hooing 
loudly  before  he  reached  my  turn,, 

One  thing  more  I  remember  of  the  school.   One 
morning  I  waked  up  with  a  pain  somewhere  in  my  insides. 
I  was  too  sick  to  go  to  school  and  stayed  in  bed.   But 
somehow  I  got  relief  soon  after  it  was  too  late  to  go  to 
school.   So  I  had  a  pleasant  day  at  home.   It  looked  like 
malingering  on  my  part,  but  it  was  not ,  althOj  my 
mischievous  uncles ,  Laban  and  Daniel,  accused  me  of  it. 
And j  by  the  way,  the  nearest  I  ever  came  to  owning  a 
boy's  toy  or  plaything,  was  a  promise  Uncle  Laban  made 
me,  about  this  time,  that  he  would  make  for  me  a  small 
four  wheeled  toy  wagon.   How  I  wanted  onei   But  he  never 
made  it;  and,  to  this  day,  when  I  see  him,  I  chide  him 
about  the  unfulfilled  promise.   (About  the  year  1927 
Uncle  Laban  and  Daniel  visited  my  home  in  Burlington, 
N.  Co,  in  Uncle  Dan's  automobile.   They  brought  me  a 
little  toy  wagon  -  at  last  -  in  fulfillment  of  that 
early  promise.) 

While  I  was  living  at  my  grandfather's,  he  was 
building,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  site  of  the  house  in 
which  we  lived,  the  two-story,  square,  brick  house  into 
which  he  moved  soon  after.   His  son  Arthur  now,  I  believe, 
lives  in  this  brick  house  -  which  I  roamed  over  from  top 
to  bottom  while  the  carpenters  were  putting  in  the 
finishing  work.   I  can  remember  the  name  of  the  nice 
old  head  capenter  who  did  the  wood  workr   The  name  was 
Mr.  Jarrett.   I  vividly  recall  a  fit  of  homesickness 
that  I  had  about  bedtime  during  these  schooldays.   No 
one  found  it  out,  but  I  remember  perfectly  the  southwest 
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corner  outside  the  new  house,  then  unfinished,  where 
I  saw  down  and  cried  it  out„ 

The  wooden  house  was  soon  after  torn  down.   I 
remember  well  the  "negro  quarters"  nearby  -  the  wonderful 
beehives  and  swarming  bees  -  the  ample  orchards  of  apples, 
pears,  peaches  and  plums;  the  grapevines  running  over  the 
stone  wall  surrounding  the  garden  (for  gardens  had  to  be 
protected  from  chickens,  turkeys,  guineas,  ducks  and 
geese,  which  were  abundant).   I  remember  the  ample  barn 
and  stables  -  filled  with  good  horses  and  mules;  also  the 
Jack  -  or  male  donkey  -  kept  for  breeding  purposes  to 
produce  mules  by  breeding  the  mares  c   He  was  kept  in  what 
was  called  the  "still  house",  which  was  near  the  "branch" 
or  brook  that  flowed  easterly  through  the  farm.   It  was 
called  the  "still  house"  because  it  was  a  building  erected 
and  used  as  a  distillery  by  my  grandfather  in  those  long 
gone  days  before  "Internal  Revenue"  taxes  and  laws 
prohibited  a  man,  without  a  license,  to  make  whiskey  and 
brandy  freely  on  his  own  farm. 

Among  the  principal  joys  of  my  years  -  1861  to  1870  - 
was  the  occasional  visit  to  grandfather  Rhyne's  to  spend  a 
night  -  or,  perhaps,  a  "weekend"  -  tho.  we  never  heard  the 
latter  term  used, 

I  can  recall  only  two  incidents  associated  with 
these  visits «,   Once  it  was  with  my  mother  and  sister, 
Maggie,  and  perhaps  John  was  along  as  the  baby.   On  this 
visit  I  got  hold  of  "Stc  Elmo"  -  I  think  it  was  "St.  Elmo", 
I  read  it  eagerly  until  it  was  time  to  start  home.   I 
know  I  had  to  put  it  down  at  an  exciting  crisis  of  the 
story.   I  never  got  to  finish  it.   I  bought  a  cheap  copy 
a  few  years  ago  thinking  I  would  reread  and  finish  it; 
but  I  did  not  find  any  road  back  to  the  interest  of  ray 
childhood  in  it. 

That  was  the  only  "novel"  I  had  a  chance  to  read  - 
certainly  during  the  first  ten  years  of  my  life.   Novels 
were  forbidden  in  my  home.   But,  if  they  had  not  been 
forbidden,  there  was  no  possibility  of  getting  them  open 
to  me . 

The  second  incident  of  visits  to  Grandfather  was 
a  thrilling  one.   I  wonder,  yet,  how  we  came  through  it 
alive;  and  shudder  to  think  how  nearly  I  lost  my  mother 
that  day.   We  were  travellling  in  two  buggies,   My  father 
drove  the  foremost  and  my  mother  the  second.   My  sister, 
Maggie,  and  brother,  John,  and  I  were  with  Father;  and 
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Aunt  Sal  lie  and  baby  Edgar  were  with  Mother.   We 
crossed  the  "Fork"  at  the  "Pinhook"  factory  ford. 
The  river  -was  "up"  -  we  called  it  -  slightly,  we 
supposed;  and  were  advised  that  the  crossing  was 
safe,  as  we  passed  the  factory  store  a  half  mile 
back.   But  when  we  got  both  buggies  into  the  water,  when 
it  was  impossible  to  turn  back,  we  found  that  the 
channel  at  the  ford  had  been  deepened  -  "washed  out"  - 
by  the  preceding  freshet.   The  water  came  far  up  on 
the  horses  sides  and  covered  out*  feet  and  nearly 
reached  our  seats  in  the  buggies.   The  current  was 
swift.   John's  hat  fell  off  and  floated  behind  my 
father  downstream.  We  could  easily  have  reached  out 
and  picked  it  up;  but  the  danger  was  too  great.   He 
was  obliged  to  give  all  his  attention  to  his  horse, 
lest  he  lose  his  footing  on  the  rough  rocky  bottom, 
or  carry  us  against  a  boulder  of  which  the  stream  was 
too  full. 

I  was  busy  watching  Mother.   Her  buggy  was  just 
behind  us.   I  was  frightened,  but  kept  still.   But 
Mother  held  strongly  and  bravely  to  the  lines  and  kept 
her  course  safely.   I  can  see  her  face  now  -  full  of 
anxiety,  but  resolute.   If  her  horse  and  buggy  had 
been  swept  down  stream  my  father  could  not  have  saved 
them  -  if  he  had  tried  he  would  have  lost  Maggie  and 
John  and  me  and  probably  himself. 

In  my  recalling  this  scene  all  through  life,  I 
may,  in  my  childish  terror,  have  exaggerated  the 
danger;  but  I  can't  think  of  that  scene  without  horror 
and  a  deep  thankfulness  that  we  escaped. 

My  grandfather's  three  oldest  sons  were  in  the 
Confederate  service  -  Alfred,  Miles  and  Abel.   The  last 
went  out  later  inthe  war.   I  used  to  hear  it  stated; 
"He  went  out  with  the  seventeen  boys",  meaning  that  he 
went  in  at  the  age  of  seventeen.   I  do  not  know  the 
record  of  their  service.   I  never  heard,  or  do  not  rec%ll, 
any  stories  of  their  experiences.  All  came  back  safe. 
I  do  not  know  what  wounds,  if  any,  they  suffered.   Uncle 
Abel,  I  feel  confident,  was  a  member  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
afterwards.   Doubtless  all  three  were.   Uncle  Alfred 
bought  a  farm  some  30  or  40  miles  west  of  us,  and  settled 
there  after  the  war.  The  farm  was  on  Broad  River;  and  I 
remember  what  a  faraway  impression  that  name  made  on  me. 
He  had  a  spirited  light  bay  horse  named  "John";  and  I  can 
see  him  once  as  he  started  from  our  house  at  Fairview. 
He  had  spent  the  night  with  us,  and  when  he  mounted  next 
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morning  *vJohn"  gave  an  exhibition  (through  Uncle 
Alfred's  guidance)  of  prancing  and  rearing  for  the 
amusement  of  sister  Mag  and  myself 

Uncle  Alfred  lived  a  few  years  only  after  the  warc 
He  died  at  his  father's  home.   I  know  not  what  of; 
possibly  some  result  of  the  war0   I  remember  Mother  took 
me  with  her  in  the  buggy  to  see  him  when  she  heard  he 
was  dangerously  sickt   Not  long  after  our  arrival  he 
was  observed  to  be  passing;  and  I  was  sent  in  Mother's 
buggy  hurriedly  as  messenger  to  summon  Uncle  Abel,  who 
was  then  keeping  the  little  village  store  and  postoffice.. 
Uncle  Abel  had  a  beautiful  bay  mare  named  "Lily"c   As 
soon  as  he  got  my  message  he  mounted  "Lily";  and  I 
retain  the  vision  of  the  speeding  horse  and  rider  as 
they  rushed  away  to  Grandpa's „   I  followed  on  as  fast 
as  I  could  in  the  buggy 0   I  was  probably  driving  a 
gentle  old  muler  and  couldn?t  make  much  speed.  Poor 
Uncle  Alfred  was  gone  when  I  got  back.   This  was,  I 
think,  my  first  near  acquaintance  with  death;  although 
I  have  dim  recollections  of  the  death  or  burial  at 
Chapel  Church  graveyard  of  my  half-uncle  a  son  of 
Grandpa's  by  his  second  wife.   I  do  not  know  whether 
this  was  before  or  after  Uncle  Alfred  s  death*   Uncle 
Alfred  never  married. 

Uncle  Miles  settled  on  a  farm  somewhere  between 
Stanley  Creek  and  Iron  Station  -  not  far  from  Stanley 
Creek.   I  am  not  sure  whether  I  ever  saw  it.   Some 
confused  impressions  of  having  seen  it  linger  in  my 
mind. 

Uncle  Miles  married  a  cousin  -  a  Miss  Bollinger,  I 
think,  was  her  name.   I  used  to  hear  this  interesting 
story,  told  at  the  expense  of  Grandpa  and  Uncle  Abel. 
They  had  got  wind  of  a  rumor  that  Uncle  Miles  (we  always 
pronounced  it  as  if  spelled  (Mi-las)  was  attentive  to  this 
cousin;  and  they  went  up  together  to  prevent  the  match. 
They  spent  the  night  with  Uncle  Miles  (so  the  story 
went)  and  reasoned  with  him.   He  was  keeping  "batchelor:s 
hall"  as  we  called  it  -  living  alone.   He  got  up  early 
next  morning  and  got  breakfast  for  his  father  and 
brother  and  sat  them  down  to  eat  it  while  he  went  out 
to  feed  and  water  and  curry  the  horses.   When  Grandpa 
and  Uncle  got  through  breakfast  and  went  out  to  find 
their  host  he  had  disappeared  and  his  best  horse  was 
gone.   Before  they  located  him  he  was  married,  and  they 
returned  defeated  to  their  homes. 

No  ill  will  was  engendered  yet  this  incident  always 
seemed  to  keep  a  separation  between  Uncle  Miles  and  the 
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rest  of  us  -  he  "stayed  to  himself".   He  raised  a 
considerable  family.   I  never  met  but  one  -  a 
grown-up  son,  in  Lincolnton  a  few  years  ago. 

Uncle  Miles  and  his  wife  are  both  dead.   He 
remained  always  a  farmer  and  wore  a  long  beard. 

Uncle  Abel  went  from  his  store  into  the  Pinhook 
Factory  -  buying  Grandpa's  interest  in  it.   Then  he 
sold  this  property  for  about  $19,000  (a  big  sum  in 
those  days)  and  built  the  Mt .  Holly  Mill.   I  shall 
have  more  to  tell  of  him  later.   He  married  Miss 
Mattie  Costner,  whose  father  was  a  farmer  and  owner 
of  a  grist  (wheat  and  corn)  mill  near  Lincolnton. 
The  wedding  took  place  one  day  at  Mr„  Costner's,   The 
wedding  party  then  drove  across  country  the  next  day 
to  the  "Infare"  at  Grandpafs.   This  was  a  great  feast 
and  family  reunion.   My  parents  and  all  of  us  children 
were  there.   The  only  detail  I  remember  was  the 
cavalcade  of  shiny  new  buggies,  headed  by  Uncle  Abel 
and  the  bride  in  the  shiniest  buggy  of  all,  as  it 
emerged  from  the  forest  and  drove  up  to  the  front  gate, 
which  was  in  a  beautiful  grove  of  oaks  before  the  house. 
We  children  had  been  watching,  and  shouted  to  the  house 
of  the  first  appearance  of  the  happy  party. 

The  "Infare"  was  the  wedding  party  (we  didn't,  I 
believe,  use  the  word  reception)  held  for  the  bride  and 
groom  at  the  home  of  the  groom.   The  name  seems  long  ago 
to  have  disappeared.   At  any  rate,  it  is  many  years  since 
I've  heard  it. 

Uncle  Laban  and  Uncle  Daniel  were  too  young  to  get 
into  the  war  in  any  capacity. 

My  grandfather  (we  always  called  him  Grandpa)  was  of 
medium  height  -  about  5  ft.  8,  I  should  say,  and  well 
set-up.   He  had  a  good  substantial  figure,  not  at  all 
beefy  or  paunchy.   I  mostly  saw  him  in  homespun  clothes. 
His  trousers  were  made  with  the  "flap"  buttoning  across 
the  waist  in  front  and  covering  the  "fly".   Grandpa's 
hair  was  dark.   He  did  not  get  bald,  and  his  hair  showed 
very  little  gray,  as  late  as  I  can  remember.   He  wore  a 
beard,  but  kept  his  upper  lip  shaved;  the  beard  was  kept 
trimmed  to  an  inch  or  two  of  length.   I  never  saw  it  long, 
He  had  a  genial  and  kindly,  smiling  face.   He  was  not 
prone  to  talk;  but  was  a  good  listener  and  intelligent; 
not  inclined  to  tell  a  story  or  joke,  but  he  enjoyed 
hearing  them,  and  had  plenty  of  humor.   He  was  most 
hospitable  and  always  had  plenty  about  him.   He  owned 
and  farmed,  partly  by  tenants,  wide  and  fertile  acres, 
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and  helped  his  children  to  get  the  beat  the  times 
afforded s   He  sent  my  mother,  and  Uncles  Laban  and 
Daniel  and  Aunt  Sallie  to  such  "colleges"  as  were 
accessible.   Compared  with  today's  schools  those 
"colleges"  (Edgeworth  Female  Seminary  for  Mother, 
and  the  Lutheran  College  at  Mt.  Pleasants,  N.  C, 
for  the  other  three)  would  not  rank  high  even  as  high 
schools . 

Some  of  Grandpa's  "old"  slaves  stayed  by  him; 
but  I  can't  remember  anything  definite  about  themD 

My  grandfather  was  interested  in  gold  mining, 
and  owned  an  "alleged"  mine  some  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
up  towards  Lincolnton;   where,  to  the  disgust  of  my 
father,  the  dear  old  gold  seeker  let  a  man  named 
Richards  spend  a  lot  of  his  money  sinking  shafts  and 
prospecting  to  no  purpose.   My  father's  plain  spoken 
disapproval  of  the  enterprise  caused  a  distinct 
coolness  between  them  along  in  the  middle  seventies; 
and  I  don't  think  Grandpa  ever  quite  forgave  my  father 
for  his  advice  -  which  the  event  proved  was  wise 
advice. 

I  cannot  recall  that  my  grandfather  ever  gave 
me  a  coin.   He  once  gave  me  a  much  worn  boy's  saddle, 
which  had  done  duty  in  turn  for  his  boys.   I'll  have 
a  little  story  to  tell  later,  about  Tom  Love  and 
myself,  of  the  only  time  I  ever  used  that  saddle, 
as  far  as  I  can  recall. 

There  were  always  two  adventures  possible  on  the 
way  to  Grandpa's  on  our  occasional  visits.   The 
first  and  greatest  was  crossing  "The  Ford"  at  the 
Pinhook  ford.   The  second  was  crossing  a  swampy  place, 
full  of  red  clay  mud  holes  that  made  it  sometimes 
almost  impassable,  as  it  seemed  to  my  childish  eyes, 
on  Mr.  Oliver  Davis'  farm  and  nearly  opposite  the 
Nolen  farm  -  where  my  schoolmate  "Mack  Nolen"  lived. 
(Mack  is  in  Gastonia  still  -  a  cripple  from  "white 
swelling") . 

That  old  mud  hole  is  now  in  the  City  of  Gastonia, 
which  grew  up  on  Mr.  Davis r  farm  after  the  railroads 
were  built.   It  is,  or  was,  in  the  low  ground  in  front 
of  the  "Hoffman"  residence  -  opposite  the  "Old  Mill" 
but  nearer  the  Avon  Mill.   And  I  believe  the  "Old  Mill" 
stands  on  the  old  Nolen  farm  site  -  or  near  it. 

It  is  amazing  to  see  what  has  grown  up  on  these 
two  farms,  long  after  I  used  to  pass  them  on  my  way 
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with  my  parents  as  we  visited  my  grandfather,  or 
went  to  Chapel  Church. 

Grandfather  Love  died  years  before  I  was  born. 
His  home,  where  my  father  was  born,  was  on  Crowders 
Creek  -  or  near  Crowders  Creek  -  and  not  far  from  the 
eastern  base  of  Crowders  mountain.   My  father  showed  me 
the  place  once;  but  I  couldn't  locate  it  now.   The  house 
was  a  good  two-story,  frame  building  like  the  best  of 
the  farm  houses  of  that  day,  standing  near  the  roadside, 
painted  white,  with  a  porch  across  the  front.   (These 
early  houses  were  much  of  a  pattern-  four  rooms,  with 
stair  and  hallway  between,  chimneys  and  fireplaces  at 
each  end,  porch  in  front,  a  back  porch,  with  one  or  two 
"L's".   One  "L"  was  the  dining  room  and  the  kitchen 
beyond  -  the  second  "L"  for  a  bed  chamber. 

I  somehow  have  an  impression  that  Grandpa  Love 
(Andrew  Love)  was  a  tall  and  somewhat  slender  man.   I 
have  also  a  dim  impression  of  having  long  ago  seen  a 
daguerreotype  of  him.   Such  would  now,  if  it  exists, 
be  probably  in  possession  of  Tom  Love  or  his  sister's 
family,  or  more  likely,  in  the  home  left  by  my  Uncle 
Samuel  McKeown  Wilson,  who  first  married  my  father's 
only  sister,  my  Aunt  Sarah  Jane,  and  later  married  my 
father's  cousin.   Uncle  Sam  is  dead;  it  may  be  his 
widow  survives  at  the  old  Wilson  home  and  may  have  a 
portrait  of  Grandpa  in  her  possession.   Grandma  Love 
lived  with  Uncle  Sam  and  Aunt  Sarah  Jane  Wilson  during 
my  childhood.   That  is  why  I  think  it  likely  a  picture 
of  him  may  be  at  this  old  house. 

Then  my  father  had  some  old  aunts  -  Eliza  Love, 
Naomi  Love,  Isabella  Love  -  who  lived  in  the  old 
Crowders  Creek  neighborhood.   They  are  all  dead,  but 
the  old  homes  they  left   must  have  some  interesting  old 
family  records.   I  have  seen  little  of  these  kin,  partly 
because  I've  not  been  much,  in   Gaston  County  since  1880, 
when  I  went  away  to  college,  and,  before  that,  I  was  too 
young  to  be  interested  in  remote  family  history.   But 
I  have  seen  those  dear  old  aunts, and  they  were  all  tall 
and  slender  women,  blondes,  with  hair  inclined  to  be 
"red". 

It  is  a  great  regret  to  me  that  I  know  so  little 
about  my  father's  people  and  his  early  life.   There  are 
several  reasons  for  this:   (1)  my  father  was  a  very 
reticent,  shy  man  in  regard  to  anything  touching  emotions, 
or  personal  matters  -  self-effacing  and  modest,  the 
opposite  of  a  bragger  -  too  much  so  -  he  was  not  a  talker 
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anyhow,  though  a  keenly  intelligent  and  capable  and 
reliable  performer  -  always  better  than  his  promises. 
He  literally  did  not  let  his  left  hand  know  what  his 
right  hand  did.   (I  shall  have  much  more  to  say  later 
about  Mm);  (2)  the  war  and  its  effects  disturbed  family 
communications;  (3)  my  Grandfather  Love  being  dead  some 
years  before,  and  my  Grandmother  Love  simply  making  her 
home  with  her  only  married  daughter  (Aunt  Sarah  Jane 
Wilson)  there  was  no  family  center  on  the  Love  side; 
(4)  as  is  natural,  the  wife's  home  ties  are  stronger 
than  the  husband's;  and,  since  Grandpa  Rhyne  had  an 
ample  and  hospitable  home,  we  knew  our  Rhyne  kin  far 
better  than  our  Love  kin;  (5)  in  1870  we  moved  to 
Woodlawn  (Mt .  Holly)  and  thereafter,  till  1878,  when 
I  left  home  to  go  to  high  school,  I  lived  among  my 
Rhyne  connections. 

I  know  absolutely  nothing  about  my  father's 
school  days  -  where  he  went  to  school  or  what  he 
studied.   I  do  know,  however,  that,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen,  he  went  into  the  woods  with  two 
or  three  negro  boys,  at  "Fair view",  and  cleared  his  farm 
and  certainly  never  attended  school  from  that  time  forth. 
I  think  it  is  certain,  however,  that  the  only  schooling 
he  ever  had  was  gotten  from  the  very  poor,  brief  rural 
schools  open  a  few  months  only  each  year  in  southwest 
Gaston  County.   I  knew  and  attended  such  schools  from 
1866  to  1873;  except  that,  perhaps,  mine  were  better, 
after  1871,  than  his  had  been  from  1847  to  1856.   The 
curriculum  contained  the  Webster's  Spelling  Book  (the 
Old  Blue  Back),  elementary  arithmetic,  such  as  is  now 
covered  in  grammar  schools,  a  bit  of  geography  with  an 
atlas  -  simply  "spelling",  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  elementary  descriptive  geography.   I  doubt  if  there 
was  any  history,  even  state  or  general,  in  the  schools. 
Nor  were  Sunday  Schools  invented,  or  at  least  developed 
in  his  locality  -  as  they  were  not  in  1866  -  1870. 

There  was  probably  a  "singing  school"  now  and  then. 
These  consisted  of  an  all  day  session,  held  in  a  church, 
meeting  about  once  a  fortnight,  and  conducted  by  an 
itinerant  singing  master.   These  were  very  enjoyable 
affairs  -  sociable,  attended  by  both  sexes  and  of  all 
ages  above  childhood.   Only  hymn  tunes  were  taught  -  always 
nearly,  using  the  so-called  "square  notes"  -  the  do,  ra, 
me,  fa,  sol,  la,  ci,  do"  system.   I  have  seen  the  old 
singing  books,  and  used  them  in  such  singing  schools 
which  I  attended  myself  about  1874,  taught  by  a 
Mr.  Collins,  whose  sole  occupation  (besides  his  farm  in 
Mecklenberg  County)  was  in  the  conduct  of  such  schools. 
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I  remember  in  the  second  of  these  schools  I  attended 
the  contest  brought  up  by  some  young  ladies  (Miss 
Zana  Davenport  and  others)  who  "had  been  off  to 
boarding  school",  to  get  the  so-called  "round  notes" 
used  in  place  of  the  "old"  square  notes.   Personally, 
I  learned  the  "square  notes"  and  never  have  "got  used" 
to  the  "round  notes".   The  teacher  taught  us  to  sing 
hymns,  and  a  few  anthems.   I  remember  the  name  of  one 
called  "Easter  Anthem". 

The  old  singing  books  were  rather  ponderous 
affairs  -  I  should  guess  they  were  books  whose  pages 
were  about  l\   by  14  inches,  generally  having  two 
tunes  to  the  page,  and  printed  on  both  sides.   Two 
titles  I  recall  are  "The  Presbyterian  Psalmody"  and 
"The  Timbrel  of  Zion".   The  latter  of  these  was  in  use 
in  my  day.   I  suspect  my  father  used  only  the  first. 

In  singing  my  father  had  a  fine  flexible  voice, 
could  sing  either  "air"  or  "bass".   I  used  to  think  he 
had  a  fine,  deep,  bass  voice.   I  never  recall  his 
singing  in  the  home  -  only  in  Church,  and  sometimes  at 
work.   I  have  hitherto,  herein  related  the  only  time  I 
can  recall  of  his  singing  me  to  sleep  -  using  hymns. 
I  doubt  if  he  could  sing  anything  else  -  having  no 
tolerance  for  "fiddling",  dancing,  or  the  songs  that 
go  with  social  festivities. 

The  major  part  of  my  father's  education  must  have 
been  gotten  from  Presbyterian  sermons.   All  Presbyterian 
preachers,  even  in  that  day,  were  college  graduates, 
who  also  had  afterwards  graduated  from  a  Theological 
Seminary.   The  Presbyterian  Church  was  strict  in 
demanding  an  "educated  ministry".   The  two  colleges 
supplying  such  ministers  in  that  day  were  "Erskine 
College"  at  Due  West,  S.  C,  and  "Davidson  College", 
at  Davidson,  N.  C.   The  first  of  these  was,  and  still 
is  the  training  school  for  ministers  of  the  "Seceder" 
faith  -  a  strict,  Scotch,  Psalm  singing,  devout, 
consecrated,  Presbyterian  body,  among  whom  card  playing, 
dancing,  and  fiddling  were  regarded  as  direct  doors  to 
perdition.   Sunday  was  called  "Sabbath",  and  was  rigidly 
observed  according  to  the  Scriptures.   No  Massachusetts 
Plymouth  Rock,  or  other  Puritans  could  out-Puritan  them. 

The  Theological  Seminary  of  this  Faith  was  and 
still  is,  with  Erskine  College,  at  Due  West,  S.  C. 

My  father  and  my  grandfathers ,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn,  were  all  brought  up  strictly  in  this 
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Presbyterian  Seceder  (now  called  "United  Presbyterian") 
faith.   All  my  grandfathers  on  the  Love  side  were  "Elders" 
in  this  church. 

Tne  President  of  the  college  and  seminary  at  Due  West 
was  earned  Robert  Calvin  Grier.   He  was  President  during  my 
early  childhood.   I  think  he  must,  formerly,  have  been  the 
Pastor  of  my  grandfather  Andrew  Love's  church.   But,  be  that 
as  it  may,  I  can  only  now  guess  it,  my  father  was  named  for 
this  President,  and  that's  how  he  got  his  fine  rich  name 
which  embodies  so  much  meaning  and  power  to  me,  of 
Robert  Calvin  Grier  Love. 

My  father  was  always  called  by  family  and  friends  and 
.ghbora  "Grier  Love".   I  never  heard  him  called  Robert  or 
Calvin.   Either  of  these  names  applied  to  him  would  sound 
strPnge  to  me.   And  he  always  signed  his  name  "R.C.G.  Love", 
running  the  letters  together;  and  never  spelling  out  either 
n.ame . 


Another  part  of  my  father's  education  was  gotten  from 
his  father,  probably,  or  from  one  of  his  older  brothers, 
Thomas  Wilson  Love  (my  cousin  W.  T.  Love's  father).   This 
was  a  practical  knowledge  of  land  surveying,  the  use  of  the 
surveyor's  compass,  and  the  use  of  the  scales,  dividers, 
protractor,  etc.,  in  making  plats  of  land.   Grandfather 
A  irew  Love  was  a  practical  surveyor,  and  probably  did  all 
the  la:^d  surveying  for  the  surrounding  settlements  for  many 
miles.   He  was  the  official  surveyor  for  Gaston  County  in 
the  laying  off  of  the  boundary  line  between  Gaston  and  Lincoln 

-aties  when  Gaston  was  cut  off  from  Lincoln  County  in  1847. 
It  was  the  custom  in  these  days  (and  may  be  so  still)  to  have 
an  official  elected  as  other  County  officers  were,  I  think, 
called  the  "County  Surveyor".   This  person,  thus  chosen,  was 
the  official  surveyor  and  locater  of  boundary  lines  between 
farms  or  town  lots.   (There  were  no  "Town  lots"  in  those 
days  except  at  the  County  Courthouse  at  Dallas,  in  Gaston 
County).   It  was  manifestly  a  position  requiring  some  special 
mathematical  and  technical  training  as  well  as  character  and 
judgment . 

I  think  my  grandfather  Andrew  Love  was  County  Surveyor 
for  Gaston  County,  and  that  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Thomas  Wilson  Love,  who,  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  my  father. 
I  know  nothing  surely  about  this  -  never  having  looked  up  the 
Miicial  records  of  Gaston  County, but  I  do  know  that,  after 
Uncle  Wilson  Love's  death  in  the  Civil  War,  my  father  got  all 
his  surveying  instruments  and  was  the  only  land  surveyor  about, 
I  myself  have  accompanied  my  father  in  land  surveys  and  in 
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locating  boundary  lines.   I  have  helped  to  "carry 
the  chain"  -  that  is,  I  carried  one  end  of  the 
surveyor's  chain,  with  the  stakes  or  pins  used  to 
mark  its  end  points,  in  measuring  the  lengths  of 
boundaries. 

There  were  a  certain  number  of  these  metal  stakes 
or  pins.   They  were  about  a  foot  long,  had  a  handle, 
and  a  strip  of  cloth  was  tied  to  the  handle  to  make 
them  visible  plainly  as  they  stuck  in  the  groundin  the 
woods.   The  carrier  at  the  forward  end  of  the  chain 
would  take  the  entire  bunch.   The  rear  carrier  held 
the  end  of  the  chain  firmly  at  the  beginning  point  on 
the  boundary  line.   The  forward  carrier  would  then 
stretch  the  chain  so  as  to  be  straight  along  the 
boundary  and  stick  the  pin  or  stake  in  the  ground  at 
his  end  of  the  chain.   The  two  would  then  move  forward 
until  the  rear  end  of  the  chain  reached  the  pin.   The 
chain  was  straightened  again,  a  forward  pin  set  up,  and 
the  rear  pin  taken  up.   Thus  they  proceeded  till  all 
the  pins  had  been  passed  back  to  the  rear  carrier. 
Then  the  pins  were  all  together  passed  on  to  the 
forward  carrier,  and  this  was  kept  up  till  the  end  of 
the  line  was  reached.   The  carriers  kept  record  of 
the  number  of  chains  by  means  of  the  pins  and  their 
transfers  from  the  one  carrier  to  the  other.    I 
helped  do  this  several  times  before  1870;  never  after 
that  because  my  father  did  no  surveying  that  I  can 
recall  after  we  moved  to  Woodlawn  (Mt.  Holly). 

I  think,  but  I  am  not  sure,  that  the  surveyor's 
compass  used  by  my  father  has  passed  back  to  the 
possession  of  my  Cousin  Tom  Love.   For  many  years  I 
have  had  the  little  mahogany  box  containing  the  dividers, 
scales  and  protractor  in  my  possession.   I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  I  have  been  very  negligent  in  the  care  of  this 
interesting  old  heirloom,  and  that  it  is  now  in  a 
de lapidated  condition  after  my  many  moves.   (Sadder 
still,  in  1939,  I  have  left  only  one  of  the  ancient 
"dividers",  or  "compasses",  used  for  drawing  circles 
and  taking  lengths  off  "scales"  of  lengths.) 

My  father's  formal  education  was,  therefore,  very 
meager.   I  know  not  what  books,  except  the  Bible,  were 
in  his  father's  house.   But  I  am  sure  there  could  have 
been  very  few;  and  those  few  limited  to  Bunyan5'S 
Pilgrims  Progress,  and  books  of  a  religious  character. 
I  doubt  if  there  were  any  histories  or  biographies. 
The  only  books  I  can  surely  recall  as  in  my  father's 
house  during  my  childhood  were:   (1)  Bunyan's  Pilgrims 
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Progress,  which  I  read  through  two  or  three  times  before 
I  was  tea;  (2)  a  book  with  green  cloth  cover  containing 
the  lives  of  Columbus,  Washington  and  Franklin  -  all 
brief  sketches  -  which  I  also  repeatedly  read;  (3)  a  book 
on  Astronomy  which  I  read  but  recall  nothing  more  about; 
(4)  a  book  on  physiology  which  I  read  in  part,  at  least, 
but  remember  no  more  about;  (5)  "The  Secrets  of  the 
Convent  and  Confess ional",  a  religious  story  written  as 
anti-Roman  Catholic  propaganda,  which  I  read  diligently; 
(6)  a  book  which  I  dimly  recall  containing  a  series  of 
small  allegorical  religious  pictures  (engravings)  with 
reading  descriptive  matter.   I  seem  to  recall  something 
about  "A  Rake's  Progress"  -  showing  pictorlally  a  "Rake's" 
descent  from  respectability  to  ruin  -  but  am  not  sure  it 
was  in  this  book;  (7)  I  cannot  recall  definitely  any  other 
books  in  my  father's  house. 

The  only  one  of  the  above  books  which  I  think  my 
father  purchased  was  No.  5.   I  think  he  probably  got  the 
others  from  his  own  father 'scollection.  There  were  a 
dozen  or  so  other  books  in  my  father's  house  during  my 
childhood  and  youth;  but  I  cannot  recall  any  of  them.  They 
were  probably  mostly  books  of  religious  dogma,  sermons,  or 
the  like  -  church  assembly  reports,  etc* 

I  do  not  know  where  these  old  books  went  when  my 
mother  broke  up  her  home  in  Gastonia.   It  is  probable 
that  my  sister,  Mary  Love  Glenn,  may  have  most  of  those 
not  destroyed  in  her  house  in  Gastonia,  as  she  was,  I  think, 
keeping  house  in  Gastonia  then  -  and  the  only  one  of  us 
who  was  then  living  in  Gastonia  -  unless,  possibly  my 
brother  Robert  was. 

Newspapers  were  very  few  in  my  father's  youth.   I 
think  it  is  safe  to  say  his  father  subscribed  regularly 
to  the  church  paper.   In  my  youth  this  was  called  "The 
Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian"  and  was  published  at  the 
seminary  headquarters  in  Due  West,  S.  C.  This  paper,  or 
its  predecessor,  was  probably  what  my  father  read;  and  got 
some  of  his  early  education  from.   In  my  childhood  he 
subscribed  to  the  "North  Carolina  Presbyterian",  then 
published  at  Fayetteville,  N.  C.   It  is  probable,  also, 
if  the  paper  was  published  in  my  father's  youth,  thatmy 
grandfather  Love  subscribed  to  "The  Yorkville  Enquirer", 
published  at  Yorkville,  S.  C.   (since  changed  to  York, 
omitting  the  "ville"),  which  was  the  nearest  "metropolis" 
to  my  father's  early  home.   All  these  were  "weeklies". 

During  my  own  childhood  my  father  subscribed  regularly 
to  "The  Southern  Home"  or  to  "The  Charlotte  Democrat"  -  or 
to  both.   Both  were  published  at  Charlotte,  N.  C.   The  editor 
and  ownerof  the  first  was  the  Confederate  General  D.  H.  Hill, 
a  brother  of  General  A.  P.  Hill,  also  of  the  Confederacy  - 
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both  gallant  and  distinguished  officers  in  "The 
Lost  Cause". 

General  Hill's  paper  did  not  survive  his  removal 
to  Fayetteville,  Arkansas,  where  he  went  to  accept 
the  Presidency  of  the  University  of  Arkansas.   All 
I  can  recall  of  "The  Southern  Home™  is  thatGeneral 
Hill  continually  used  the  slogan  "The  future  London 
of  the  South"  referring  to  the  town  of  Charlotte  - 
which  then  had  probably  a  population  of  not  over 
5000  to  7000. 

General  Hill  was  our  near  neighbor  for  the  first 
year  or  two  after  we  moved  to  W-^odlawn  (Mt.  Holly). 
He  had  an  interesting  family  of  boys  and  girls  - 
mostly  older  than  I  was.   I  recall  one  day  I  was  passing 
Mr.  Hill's  home  on  my  way  to  the  pos toff ice  (which  was 
at  that  time  at  "Alcorn's  store"  down  beside  the 
railroad  track,  and  situated  just  across  the  track 
from  the  present  X   at ion  of  my  uncle  A.  P.  Rhyne's 
office.)   Mrs.  Hill  saw  me  passing  and  called  to  me. 
I  was  about  eleven  years  old   She  had  a  daughter 
about  the  same  age.   I  have  forgotten  her  name. 
Anyhow5  Mrs.  Hill  wanted  to  send  this  daughter  to  the 
ppstoffice,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  wait  till  she 
could  get  her  hat,  etc.,  on  so  she  could  go  this  half 
mile  with  me.   Of  course,  I  couldn't  refuse.   But  I 
shall  never  forgive  myself  for  the  way  I  acted.   I 
was  so  bashful  and  unwilling  to  be  seen  in  a  girl's 
company  that  I  did  not  go  into  the  house,  nor  even  to 
the  gate,  to  wait  till  the  girl  got  ready.   I  waited 
out  in  the  road  where  Mrs.  Hill  halted  me.   When  the 
girl  appeared  at  the  hxise  door  I  didn't  wait  for  her 
but  I  set  out  at  once  on  my  way.   I  didn't  even  call 
or  speak  to  her.   But  she  followed  all  the  way  to  the 
postoffice,  some  seventy=-f  ive  or  a  hundred  yards  behind 
me.   I  did  look  back  now  and  then  to  see  that  she  was 
coming  on  -  which  she  did.   But,  I  think  if  she  had 
started  to  run  after  me  to  catch  up  with  me,  I  should 
have  run  tooP  and  kept  far  ahead  of  her.   I  am  ashamed 
to  say  I  reached  the  postoffice  ahead  of  her,  didn't 
speak  to  her;  and  I  never  knew  how  she  got  home. 

I  was  simply  foolishly  shy.   I  had  never  played 
with  girls  =  had  seen  scarcely  any  but  my  sister  Maggie  - 
and  I  was  afraid  of  being  teased  by  somebody  who  happened 
to  see  me  with  the  y&ung  Miss  Hill. 

Mrs.  Hill  was  polite  enough  never  to  mention  or 
refer  to  my  rudeness  to  her  daughter.   It  may  the  girl 
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never  told  her. 

But  Mrs.  Hill's  home  has  one  of  my  most  pleasant 
childhood  memories  attached  to  it.   She  was  a  daughter 
of  a  noted  Presbyterian  clergyman  -  a  Dr.  Morrison  - 
it  seems  to  me  his  name  was  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall  Morrison. 
One  of  her  sisters  had  married  General  Thos .  J,  Jackson, 
"Stonewall"  Jackson  of  Confederate  fame.    Another  had 
rmrried  General  Rufus  Barringer  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.   It 
was  renarkable  that  three  sisters  should  marry  three 
young  r.en,  all  of  whom  afterwards  became  Confederate 
generals  of  such  standing  as  "Stonewall"  Jackson,  D.  H. 
Hill,  and  Rufus  Barringer.   It  shows  the  quality  of  the 
s-':oek„ 

And  Mrs.  Hill  manifested  her  quality  by  establishing 
is  her  parlor  a  Sunday  School  -  where  my  sister  and  I  and 

er  n<  .ighborhood  children  -  a  dozen  or  so  of  us  joined 
with  Mrs.  Hill's  children  under  her  teaching  every  Sunday 
afternoon  as  I  recall  (altho  I  don't  know  how  it  was 
managed  in  regard  to  church  attendance  -  which  I  never 
was  allowed  to  escape) . 

This  was  the  first,  as  well  as  the  only  Sunday  School, 
Lch  I  attended  throughout  my  childhood  and  youth.   (1939  - 
.s  Is  incorrect.   Not  long  after  General  Hill's  family 

;  to  Arkansas,  a  retired,  dear  old  Presbyterian  preacher, 
Reverend  J.  D.  Hall,  conducted  a  Sunday  School  at  Goshen 
rch  for  a  few  months  of  one  summer.   My  principal  and 
only  recollection  of  this  school  was  Mr.  Hall's  singing  of 
"Come  Thou  Fount  of  Every  Blessing",  with  which  he  invariably 
ened  this  school.)   She  kept  it  up  only  a  year  or  less  - 
,  as  above  stated,  she  moved  away  to  Arkansas.   That 
removal  must  have  been  a  great  loss  to  me;  for  Gen.  Hill 

1  his  wife  were  the  only  educated  people  who  then,  or 
later,  lived  within  reach  of  my  home.   He  was  a  West  Point 
graduate. 

I  have  never  seen  any  of  the  family  since;  and  the  only 
contact  with  any  of  them  since  has  been  a  letter  or  two 
passing  between  a  son  of  Gen.  Hill,  a  second  D.  H.  Hill  who 
was  at  one  time  President  of  the  Agr.  and  Mech'l.  College 
(or  is  it  the  State  Engineering  and  Agr.  College  now)  at 
Raleigh,  N.  C.   This  son  is  now  State  Historian  (or  some 
such  title)  of  N.  C,  and  employed  by  N.  C.  to  collect  all 
historical  material,  and  prepare  a  complete  history  of  the 
State. 

But,  to  go  back  to  my  father's  education  from  which  I 
have  strayed. 
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The  other  paper  I  have  mentioned  was  "The 
Charlotte  Democrat",   Its  editor  was  Mr.  W.  J. 
Gates.   It  was  a  good  paper.   I  liked  its 
typography.   Mr.  Gates  kept  it  up,  I  think,  as 
long  as  he  lived  -  until,  perhaps,  the  late  eighties 
or  early  nineties. 

The  only  other  important  educational  agency 
that  I  can  think  of  as  affecting  my  father  was  the 
Civil  War.   He  married  March  20,  1860,  when  he  was 
19  years  and  3  months  of  age;  consequently  he  was 
a  young  married  farmer  with  one  baby,  myself,  when 
the  war  began  in  1861. 

His  older  brothers  (I  do  not  know  how  many  were 
then  living  -  as  the  family  records  are  not  accessible 
to  me  here  in  Washington)  entered  the  war;  and  two 
of  them  lost  their  lives  in  the  service;  a  third,  I 
know,  who  entered  the  service,  Uncle  Jackson  Love 
("Uncle  Jack"  we  called  him)  survived  the  war;  and 
he  is  the  only  one  of  my  father's  brothers  that  I 
ever  saw. 

Of  the  two  who  died  in  the  service  one  was 
Uncle  Thomas  Wilson  Love  -  Cousin  Tom  Love's  father. 
I  think  the  name  of  the  other  was  John  Love. 

Anyhow,  it  is  certain  that  ray  uncles  on  both 
sides  did  their  duty  to  the  Confederacy;  although  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  services,  ranks,  or  companies, 
etc.,  to  which  they  belonged. 

My  father  was  Captain  in  the  Home  Guard.   I  do 
not  know  the  story  at  all  =  when  he  entered  this 
service  or  anything  about  it.   He  never  related  any 
of  his  experiences  to  me.   I  guess  I  was  too 
indifferent  a~d  ignorant  to  ask  at  times  when  I 
might  have  inquired.   I  never  lived  at  home  with  my 
parents  for  any  length  of  time  after  May  1878  when 
I  went  away  to  boarding  school;  and  I  really  saw 
very  little  of  my  parents  from  that  time  forward; 
since  my  life  was  passed  thenceforth  at  Kings 
Mountain  (1878  -  1880),  Chapel  Hill  (1880-84), 
Baltimore  (1884-85),  Chapel  Hill  (1885-89), 
Cambridge,  Mass.  (1889  — ) .   So  it  happened  that  in 
the  years  of  my  father's  life  when  I  was  old  enough 
to  be  interested  in  his  story,  I  was  too  far  away 
to  talk  with  him  -  and  I  neglected  it. 

Whether  be   was   Captain  at  the  outset,  or 
whether  he  gained  that  by  pi  Km  'ion,  I  can't  say. 


ard  him  called  "Captain"  much  during  my  youth;  but  he 
rev   cared  for  titles  and  discouraged  it. 

The  Company  he  commanded  could  not  have  been  large; 
a:.1,  it  was  composed  largely  of  menwho  were  older  — 

Id  for  military  field  service  or  otherwise  physically 
The  only  man  I  knew  who  had  been  a  member  of  his 
<vpary  xas  a  near  neighbor  at  Fairview,  a  Mr.  Thomas 
Wilson.   He  had  the  same  name  as  my  grandmother  Love's 
family;  but  he  was  either  not  a  kinsman  at  all,  or  a 
distant  one.   Mr.  Wilson,  I  know,  was  some  years  older 
a:.,  my  father.   He  had  been  a  Sergeant,  I  think.   I 
•■  that  all  through  my  childhood  there  was  a  decided 
f  jbess  between  the  two  men.   I  did  not  know  why.   So, 
I  asked  Peter  Love  (one  of  the  two  colored  slaves  of  my 
father's)  what  was  the  cause  of  this  coolness.   Peter 
"Pete")  said  it  was  because  of  the  general  cowardly 

■f  Mr.  Wilson  while  in  the  Home  Guard  -  on  one 
■     Mr.  Wilson  having  climbed  a  tree  through  fear 
meg lee t  of  a  prisoner  whom  he  allowed  to  escape,  and 
m   it  was  his  duty  to  guard. 

Of  course  the  Home  Guard  was  charged  with  home 
protection  -  which  in  those  thinly  settled  communities, 
with  negroes  about, and  most  able  bodied  men  at  the  front, 
was  an  important,  though  not  a  large  matter.   The  Guard 
e: force  all  military  regulations  in  regard  to 
'.  :1st merit  s  ,  men  home  on  furloughs , etc.   The  question  of 
serters"  was  the  most  delicate  one,  and  I  vaguely  recall 
me  stories  I  heard  in  childhood  of  the  Guard's  having  to 
arch  for  deserters  and  of  finding  one  hid  in  the  chimney 
his  home , 

Bragging  a  neighbor  out  of  a  chimney,  in  the  presence 
of  his  family  who  are  helping  to  conceal  him,  and  sending 
him  a  prisoner  back  to  the  army  which  he  had  deserted,  was 

a  pleasant  task,  and  one  liable  to  make  enemies  for  one 
i ^sponsible  for  it.   I  dimly  remember  one  such  enmity  towards 
my  father  -  from  a  family  named  Lay.   But  the  enmity  was 

t  active.   My  father,  while  not  a  fighting  man,  and  always 
determined  to  avoid  a  fight  if  he  could,  was  of  robust  and 
pi  werful  physique.   He  was  about  5  ft.  11  inches  and  weighed 
3\.    at  180  lbs.  for  many  years.   He  was  muscular  and  well  able 

;ake  care  of  himself  when  attacked.   Hence,  he  was  let 
alone.   He  was  of  the  quality  that  would  do  his  duty 
impartially  and  fearlessly  -  firmly,  and  justly,  but  kindly; 
I  think,  therefore,  that  such  enmities,  if  they  existed  for 
awhile,  must  soon  have  passed. 

a* i  the  latter  part  of  the  war  my  father  was  "at 
I  do  not  know  the  date,  nor  in  what  regiment 
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or  company.   His  service  was  brief,  however, 
for  he  was  attacked  with  typhoid  fever  and 
"invalided"  homeD   This  may  have  been  early 
in  the  war;  but  my  dim  recollection  of  what  I 
have  heard  about  it  is,  as  stated  above,  that 
it  was  near  the  end  of  the  war;  so  that  by  the 
time  he  was  physically  able  to  go  back  to 
service  the  "Surrender"  had  ended  the  war, 
I  vaguely  recall  Kinston,  N.  C.,  as  the 
place  he  got  the  typhoid  fever. 

My  father  was  always  a  Democrat  ~  although  I 
think  his  father  was  probably  a  Whig.   But  my  father 
always  kept  a  sort  of  independence  in  voting.   He  was 
as  far  as  the  two  poles  are  apart  from  having  any 
use  for  anything  unfair  or  underhanded  in  politics 
or  elsewhere.   He  always  wanted  to  vote  for  the  best 
man  as  he  believed.   In  Reconstruction  Days,  when 
the  "Republicans"  and  Carpet  Baggers"  and 
"Scalawags"  had  control  in  N.  C.  a  neighbor  and 
friend  of  my  father,  Mr.  David  A.  Jenkins,  was  the 
Republican  candidate  for  the  position  of  State 
Treasurer.   My  father  knew  him  and  trusted  him  and 
voted  for  him  and  he  was,  of  course,  since  the 
Democrats  were  disfranchised  so  largely  for  one 
reason  or  other  -  I  don't  know  much  about  the 
politics  of  those  days  -  elected  with  the  rest 
of  the  Republican  ticket.   Mr.  Jenkins  served  out 
his  term,  and  was,  I  think,  re-elected,  and  made 
an  honest  State  Treasurer  as  I've  always  believed. 

This  independence  in  doing  what  he  believed 
was  right  was  characteristic  of  him.   He  would  do 
nothing  to  court  "popularity";  in  fact,  would  be 
more  inclined  to  "lean  over  backward"  in  this 
respect,  in  avoiding  the  appearance  of  seeking 
popular  favor. 

My  father  did  not  join,  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan.   I  remember  once  hearing  Uncle  Abel 
asking  him  in  a  teasing  way  if  he  was  going  to  join 
Holden's  Workers,  who  were  then  trying  to  capture 
members  of  the  Klan.   I  thought  Uncle  Abel  was  a 
Ku  Klux.   Hence,  I  infer  that  Father  wasn't. 

Neither  did  my  father  belong  to  the  Masons,  nor 
to  any  secret  order  whatever;  so  far  as  I  knew  and 
could  or  can  judge.   He  was  not  a "club-able"  man  at 
all;  although  always  genial  and  friendly,  generous 
and  helpful.   He  was  not  a  social  man  ■=  he  was  too 
shy,  too  little  possessed  of  the  self-confidence 
needed  to  shine  in  company.   His  early  life  had  been 
isolated;  and  from  sixteen  years  of  age  on  he  was  a 
very  busy  man  in  work  and  business.   His  early  religious 
training  had  increased  his  native  disposition  to 


:tifultteaa,  to  industry,  to  sincerity,  to  frankness 
e  was  too  outspoken  to  be  a  "popular"  man)  ,  to  his 
b  <ie   lite. 

He  was  not  a  "convivial"  man.   He  was  the  only 
absolute  "tee=totalern  I've  ever  happened  to  know.   My 
mother  was  not  a  "tee-totaler",  having  been  brought  up 
is  a  home  where  there  was  a  "still-house"  and  where  there 
was  no  objection  to  whiskey  and  brandy  and  wine  temperately 
used.   But  my  father's  opposition  to  liquor  was,  all  his 
life,  passionate;  and,  in  his  later  years,  although  not  an 
officer  in  the  town  of  Gastonia,  he  was  more  fearedby  the 

leggers™  than  any  other  man  in  the  town. 

In   my  childhood  my  mother  used  to  make  homemade 
blackberry  wine;  but,  I  think ,  latterly,  Father  wouldn:t 
allow  that. 

My  father  did  not  use  tobacco  in  any  form.   He  never 
opposed  or  criticized,  so  far  as  I  know,  its  use  by  others. 
I  cannot  recall  any  words  of  his  on  the  subject.   But  I 

w  perfectly  well  that  so  long  as  I  was  within  his  reach 
I  was  not  allowed  to  smoke.   And  I  never  tried.   In  boyhood 
I  used  to  envy  the  peaceful  faces  of  people  smoking  pipes, 

say  to  myself  that  when  I  grew  up  I  would  smoke;  but, 
when  I  went  away  to  school,  I  didn't  care  to  smoke,  nor 
dri—k  =  although  both  went  on  among  my  mates  plentifully. 
I  simply  didn't  want  to  smoke  or  drink.   My  heredity  and 
the  force  of  Father's  example  were  such  that  neither  smoking 

drinking  have  been  in  any  wise  desirable  or  pleasant  to 
me.   In  fact,  such  is  my  nose  and  throat  that  most  tobacco 
smoke,  and  all  dirty  pipes,  and  tobacco  breaths  are  disagreeab; 
to  me  -  and  some  of  them  painful  to  the  point  of  setting  me 
to  sneezing  and  to  irritating  my  throat. 

I  guess  I  am  like  my  father  in  this  respect. 

The  first  cigar  I  ever  tried  to  smoke  was  in  Chapel  Hill, 
about  1887.   Mrs.  Spencer  and  June  both  like  the  smell  of 
smoke  about  the  house  as  they  had  been  always  used  to  it.   So, 
one  day  I  bought  a  cigar  and  locked  myself  in  my  "study".   We 
were  recently  moved  into  the  new  house  I  had  built.   I  got 
about  half  through  the  cigar  and  began  to  get  sick.   I  went 
out  and  told  June  about  it.   I  got  sicker  and  sicker  and 
finally  went  to  bed  for  the  rest  of  the  day.   Since  then 
I've  taken  a  cigar  or  cigarette  at  rare  intervals  at  a  dinner 
or  party  of  men  just  to  be  with  everybody  else  and  have 
pr<    led  to  smoke  it.   I  never  was  made  sick  again;  but  the 
-  ftoct  always  left  a  disagreeable  taste  in  my  mouth  which 

s  persists  till  next  day.   I  am  sure  tobacco  does  not 
suit  me;  and  during  my  hay  fever  season,  Aug.  20  to  Sept.  20, 
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the  smell  of  smoke  is  unbearable  and  almost  sure 
to  give  me  a  fit  of  sneezing.   Then,  especially, 
but  also  at  other  times  I  am  much  annoyed  by  smokers, 
especially  in  closed  Pullmans 0   As  a  class,  or  at 
least  many,  smokers  seem  to  be  oblivious  of  the 
feelings  of  persons  about  them  in  regard  to  smoking. 
I  am  sure  some  day  in  the  future  there  will  be 
regulations  of  smokers  in  public  places.   Now  it 
is  nothing  short  of  a  nuisance.   On  the  whole, 
smoking  is  an  expensive,  useless,  and  dirty  habit. 

In  any  case,  if  it  is  a  necessity  for  man,  it 
is  also  for  woman;  and  the  fact  that  women  have  so 
far  got  along  well  without  smoking  convinces  me  that 
it  is  not  a  necessity  for  either  sex.   At  best  I  think 
it  must  be  classed  as  a  luxury  of  most  doubtful  value. 

My  father  was  never  a  Southern  "Fire  Eater". 
Nor,  so  far  as  I  can  recall,  were  any  of  the  people 
I  lived  among  after  the  war.   They  all  accepted  the 
results  of  the  war  quietly,  and  set  to  work  to 
re-establish  their  farms  and  lives.   A  good  many 
people  from  Gaston  County,  white  people  I  mean, 
emigrated  to  Arkansas  and  Texas  in  the  sixties  and 
early  seventies.   It  was  quite  common  in  my  childhood 
to  hear  of  this  neighbor  or  that  -  single  men  and 
families  -  leaving  for  Arkansas  or  Texas.   Three  or 
four  young  men  of  the  Love  connection,  cousins  of  my 
father,  went  out,  I  believe  to  Texas.   I  used  to  hear 
dreadful  tales  of  the  malaria  and  sickness  due  to 
Arkansas  swamps,  and  got  the  impression  it  was  an 
undesirable  country  to  live  in. 

I  suppose  this  migration  was  only  partly  due  to 
the  war.   The  much  greater  soil  fertility  of  Texasand 
Arkansas  lands,  the  wide  stretches  of  level  and  easily 
cultivated  soil  out  there,  are  sufficient  to  explain 
the  migration  to  any  one  who  knows  farming  conditions 
on  the  hillsides  of  Gaston  County  -  after  all  the  creek 
and  river  bottom  lands  had  been  pre-empted.   And  even 
the  latter  good  lands  are  mostly  ruined  by  the  freshets 
which  wash  away  not  only  the  standing  crops,  but  even 
the  soil  as  well.   Where  I  used  to  see  fine  farming 
land  along  the  Catawba  River  and  its  tributary  creeks  - 
where  I  sawmy  father  raise  100  bushels  of  corn,  to  the 
acre,  and  where  I  plowed,  planted,  hoed,  and  gathered 
corn  whose  ears  grew  so  high  I  had  to  bend  the  stalks 
down  to  reach  them  -  now  is  devastation,  caused  by 
freshets  and  lack  of  power  or  intelligence  to  farm  the 
land  and  protect  it.   What  big  deep  ditches  my  father 
used  to  dig,  and  how  carefully  he  kept  the  bushes  cut 
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along  the  creek  banks  so  as  to  keep  a  free  channel  for 
the  water  in  time  of  freshets,   I've  worked  in  those 
ditches.   The  banks  were  full  of  musk  rats  -  but  we 
Beyer  wasted  any  time  hunting  musk  rats,  and  I  never  saw 
more  than  one  or  two.   The  soil  was  a  black  rich  silt  - 
very  fertile,  and  it  was  several  feet  in  depth  nearly 
everywhere  along  our  creek.   All  this  I  speak  of  now  was 
at  Wc?dlawn. 

My  father  had  several  aunts  living:   Aunt  Naomi  Love, 
Aunt  Eliza  Love,  Aunt  Isabella  Love,  I  remember.   I  saw 
them  rarely  even  in  my  childhood  while  we  were  at  Fairview. 
I  don't  remember  whether  either  was  an  aunt  by  marriage 

not.   Aunts  Naomi  and  Eliza  I  somehow  think  were  his 
father's  sisters,  but  I  can't  account  then  for  their 
married  names  being  Love.   In  fact  in  Aunt  Eliza's  case, 
I'm  not  sure  she  was  married  -  nor  Aunt  Naomi  -  one  of  them 
may  have  been  a  maiden  lady  and  the  other  a  Love  who  had 
married  another  Love.   I  feel  pretty  sure  Aunt  Isabella  — 

■=■  I  can't  remember  about  the  exact  relationship  of  any 
t  them.   I  was  too  young  to  know  or  care;  and,  while  I 
must  have  known  about  them  from  my  father  at  some  time, 
I  cannot  recall.   There  were  a  number  of  cousins  among  them. 
Aunt  Isabella's  daughter  married  a  man  named  Pursley.   Her 
name  was,  I  think,  Rachel.   She  had  a  son  -  I  think  his 
name  was  William.   I  know  I  used  to  think  he  had  such  a 
long  neck  and  large  "Adam's  Apple".   Over  among  Aunts  Naomi 

I  Eliza  were  both  male  and  female  cousins.   I  remember 
definitely  only  the  names  of  Erskine,  who  was  not  mentally 
t:all  there" ,  and  John,  who  went  to  Texas. 

I  think  Aunt  Isabella  was  the  widow  of  my  grandfather 
Love's  brother;  and  his  name  probably  was  William. 

Then  my  father  had  some  kin  whom  I  never  saw.   They 
lived  over  on  Crowder's  Creek,  I  think  I  heard  it  called. 
That  must  be  the  name  of  a  creek  somewhere  near  the  boundary 
line  between  Gaston  and  Cleveland  Counties.   It  always  seemed 
a  far  off  place  to  me.   The  name  of  these  kin  was 
McGalliard;  and  I  think  the  mother  of  the  family  was 
probably  a  sister  of  Grandpa  Love. 

I  wish  I  could  get  a  good  horse  and  a  pair  of  old 
time  saddlebags  and  go  around  looking  up  these  kin,  whose 
names  I  heard  in  the  long  time  ago  -  fifty  years  and  more 
since.   I  would  go  first  to  the  burial  grounds  at  the  old 
Presbyterian  Churches,  at  Pisgah,  Olney,  Bethany,  Bullock's 
'  toek,  S.  C,  and  get  the  gravestone  records.   I  would  try 
to  get  the  old  church  records  of  births,  deaths,  members, 
marriages,  etc.   I  would  look  up  the  county  records  in 
Lincoln  and  Gaston  Counties,  N.  C,  and  Y0rk  County,  S.  C. 
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I  would  find  living  descendants  who  could  give 
me  information  and  clues;  and,  no  doubt,  I  could 
find  old  family  Bibles  in  which  records  were 
then,  only,  kept.   It  would  be  a  very  interesting 
inquiry. 

But  the  trail  would,  I  believe,  lead  back  into 
York  County,  S.  C,  for  the  tradition  I've  heard  is, 
that  my  forefathers  in  the  shape  of  a  Great,  Great, 
Grandfather  came  to  S.  C.  back  in  the  18th  century 
from  County  Tyrone,  Ireland.   I  think  his  name  was 
William  (My  brother  Robert  has  collected  some  data 
on  this  subject.)    It  is  related  that  some  time 
after  he  arrived  a  beautiful  young  lady  came  over 
to  marry  him;  and  that  her  name  was  Isabella  Swansea; 
and  that  all  my  family  descended  from  this  pair;  and 
that  the  "Loves  all  got  their  large  brown  eyes  from 
Grandmother  Isabella." 

As   is  usual  in  such  traditions  there  were  "two 
brothers  came  over  together." 

The  tradition  goes  further  to  say  that  either 
this  first  couple,  or  a  son  of  theirs,  had  four  sons, 
of  whom  one  remained  in  S.  C,  one  went  to  Indiana, 
one  went  to  N.  C.  (my  tribe)  and  the  fourth  went 
further  South  -  to  Georgia  or  Alabama.   But  I  do  not 
know  how  well  founded  is  this  tradition. 

Since  I've  seen  the  records  of  the  world  war 
I  am  sure  that  a  good  many  Loves  came  over  from 
England,  Scotland,  and  North  Ireland  to  settle  in 
America  -  or  else,  the  two  brothers  who  settled  in 
S.  C.  have  been  remarkably  well  favored  with 
descendants.   There  were  hundreds  of  soldiers  in 
the  world  war  by  the  name  of  Love  -  officers  and 
privates.   I've  examined  the  directories  of  numerous 
cities,  north,  south,  and  in  the  middle  west  -  there 
are  from  10  to  30  or  more  Loves  in  every  one  I've 
seen;  even  Washington,  D.  C.  has  30  Loves  in  the 
telephone  directory,  not  counting  those,  like  myself, 
for  example,  who  have  no  telephone.   There  are  many 
Loves  in  Virginia,  for  I've  found  a  pamphlet  in  the 
Congressional  Library  giving  the  names  of  numerous 
families  of  Loves  in  Augusta  County,  Va. 

Some  years  ago  I  looked  over  some  ancient 
genealogical  books  in  the  Harvard  Library.   In  one 
of  these  I  found  this  statement  which  I  remember: 
"Love  is  an  ancient  Kentish  surname".   I  believe 
it  said  they  lived  about  a  place  called  Froxfield. 
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In  another  I  found  quite  a  table  of  English  Loves 
in  a  family  of  the  16th  century,,   This  table  contained 
the  given  names  still  found  in  our  family ,  John,  Thomas, 
James,  William,  etc. 

I  got  my  name  "James"  in  memory  of  one  of  my  father's 
dlead  brothers;  my  name  "Lee"  was  from  a  friend  of  my 
father,  named  Lee  Ramsour,  who,  when  I  was  a  boy,  lived  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Long  Creek  Presbyterian  Church.   His 
postoffice  was  then  called  "Old  Furnace",  Gaston  County. 
His  home  was  a  little  north  of  "Whetstone"  Mtn.  -  or 

Bessemer  City"  as  it  is  now  called.   I  used  to  see  him 
mow  and  then.   He  lived  quite  near  Tom  Love's  grandfather, 
Mr.  Samuel  Torrence.   Once,  when  I  was  about  18  years  old 
I  went  with  Tom  to  spend  Christmas  at  his  grandfathers. 
We  b^th  went  up  there  on  horseback.   On  Christmas  Eve  we 
attended  a  young  peoples  party  at  a  neighbor's  house. 
I:ve  forgotten  their  names;  but  I  well  remember  the  party. 
I  never  attended  one  like  it  before  or  since.   It  was  in 
a  strictly  orthodox  Presbyterian  Community.   I  guess  about 
everyone  present  was  either  a  member  of  or  a  son  or  daughter 
of  a  member  of  Long  Creek  Presbyterian  Church.   This  was 
the  Christmas  of  1878  or  1879,  most  probably  1878  -  or  it 
may  have  been  1877. 

Card  playing  and  dancing  were  not  allowed;  so  we 
played  games  all  the  evening,  "Blindman's  Bluff",  "Ring 
around  Roses",  "Forfeits",  "All  around  the  little  lily  bush" 
and  others  whose  names  I  do  not  recall.   But  kissing  was 
the  point  of  every  game  we  played.   I  can't  remember  how 
the  kisses  were  levied,  but  somehow  the  penalties,  forfeits, 
rewards,  etc.,  were  always  kisses;  and  some  of  the  games 
including  holding  the  girls  in  your  lap.   Tom  and  I,  being 
visitors,  were  treated  most  liberally.   I  recall  that  one 
forfeit  imposed  was  that  I  should  kiss  every  girl  in  the 

n.   At  this  I  balked,  but  only  because  there  were  some 
"old  maids"  who  seemed  so  unattractive  that  I  did  not  want 
to  kiss  them;  hence  I  gave  up  those  I  would  have  enjoyed  I 
order  to  escape  those  I  did  not  like. 

Lee  Ramsour  was  at  that  party  -  then,  of  course,  some 
fifteen  years  older  than  I  -  possibly  older  still. 

One  the  day  following  the  party  most  of  the  participants 
assembled  for  a  horseback  trip  to  the  top  of  the  Peak  of 
Kings  Mountain  -  ride  of  some  ten  or  fifteen  miles  and  back. 
We  had  a  jolly  day  -  no  kissing,  nor  anything  of  the  sort. 
These  things  had  to  be  done  only  in  the  proper  way  in  the 
games.   We  carried  picnic  lunches  and  ate  on  the  top  of  Kings 
Mountain.   I  escorted  a  sister  of  Lee  Ramsour,  whom  I 
thought  about  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  crowd.   I  never 
saw  a:-:y  members  of  that  party  again,  so  far  as  I  can  recall; 
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but  I've  never  forgotten  the  "kissing  bee". 
It  was  a  unique  experience  in  my  life.   That 
was  in  a  community  some  twelve  miles  from  the 
one  I  was  brought  up  in.   I  never  heard  of  such 
parties  about  my  homes  -  either  at  Fairview  or 
at  Woodlawn.   At  Fairview  the  only  kind  of  party 
I  recall  hearing  anything  of  was  a  "Candy  Pulling". 
A  Mr.  Sarvis ,  living  two  miles  aways  raised  Sugar 
Cane.   He  had  the  old  fashioned  apparatus,  to 
crush  out  the  juice;  consisting  of  two  cast  vertical 
cylindrical  rollers,  connected  by  cogs,  geared  close 
together  connected  by  a  "sweep"  to  which  one  or  two 
horses  were  attached  to  furnish  power  to  turn  the 
rollers.   They  ran  touching  each  other.   The  sugar 
cane  was  passed  between,  and  the  sweet  juice  running 
out  was  caught  in  a  large  vessel  below. 

Mr.  Sarvis  had  the  evaporating  pan  or  "boiler"  - 
a  wide,  long,  flat  vessel  built  over  a  construction 
of  stone  or  brick  in  which  log  fires  were  made  to 
boil  down  the  juice  to  make  what  we  called  "Sorghum" , 
or  home  made  cane  molasses.   It  was  "mighty"  good. 
When  these  operations  were  going  on,  or  afterwards, 
a  party  including  all  the  neighbors  would  assemble, 
boil  down  further  the  molasses  until  it  was  at  the 
right  consistency  to  be  "pulled"  and  made  into 
"molasses  candy".   Everybody  washed  hands,  greased 
them  with  lard  and  "pulled"  candy.   Two  pulled 
together,  generally,  though  one  person  could  "pull" 
alone.   I  was  too  young  then  to  take  a  part,  except 
to  eat  it  afterwards;  but  that  was  the  only  kind  of 
party  I  recall  hearing  about,  except  "quiltings", 
"corn  shuckings",  and  "threshing  time". 

For  a  "corn  shucking"  the  farmer  would  have 
his  entire  crop  in  the  husks  or  "shucks"  as  we 
called  it  (we  never  used  the  word  "husks")  hauled 
into  the  barnyard  near  his  corn  crib,  and  piled 
in  a  long  pyramidal  heap.   The  neighbors  and  their 
wives  would  be  invited  in  on  a  certain  autumn 
moonlight  night.   The  men  would  attack  the  corn 
pile  and  "shuck"  the  heap;  sitting  on  a  log  or  box 
or  upturned  vessel  of  any  kind  that  would  furnish 
a  seat.   Usually  the  pile  was  nearly  surrounded  by 
the  shuckers.   Each  shucker  wore  on  his  right  hand 
a  wooden  pin  about  five  inches  long.   A  leather 
strap  attached  to  it  made  a  ring  into  which  one  or 
more  fingers  were  inserted  to  hold  the  pin  firmly 
in  position.   The  pin  was  held  in  the  palm  of  the 
right  hand,  and  its  end  projected  about  an  inch 
beyond  the  index  finger.   This  projecting  end  was 
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curved  by  whittling  so  as  to  make  a  fairly  sharp  but 
substantial  tip  just  opposing  the  thumb  of  the  right 
ha^d.   It  was  made  of  hard  wood  -  oak  or  hickory.   The 
>ar  of  corn  was  picked  up  and  held  in  the  left  hand, 
the  ?gilk'c  end  of  the  ear  upwards;  then  the  pin  was 
serted  in  the  shuck  near  the  silk  end,  the  shuck  torn 
pea  by  the  pin  and  the  thumb,  the  front  of  the  shuck 
stripped  down  to  the  butt  of  the  ear,  the  left  hand 
grasped  the  other  or  back  half  of  the  shuck  and  stripping 
it  to  the  butt,  then,  grasping  the  whole  inverted  shuck 

e  hand,  usually  the  left,  and  the  clean  ear  of  corn 
in  the  other  hand,  the  ear  was  broken  off,  the  shuck  thrown 

l1b4  the  shucker  and  the  ear  of  corn  thrown  into  the 
corn  pile. 

The  fun  there  was  in  racing  against  your  nearby 
mates  to  see  who  could  get  his  ear  of  corn  out  quickest; 
also  in  the  search  for  an  ear  of  red  corn.   Practically 
wh;    >  jn  alone  was  raised  -  very  little  yellow  corn  - 
-t  I  a  few  red  ears  would  be  among  them.   The  finder  of  a 
red  ear  announced  the  fact  vociferously,  and  there  was 
hearty  rivalry  in  finding  red  ears. 

There  was  also  singing  and  jokes,  and  a  general 
feeling  of  jollity;  for  the  "women  folks"  were  all  in 
the  kitchen  -  neighborhood  wives  all  -  preparing  a  great 
feast  of  chicken  pies,  cakes,  and  other  good  things  - 
p  rk  and  turkey  =  though  there  wasn't  much  turkey. 
Chicken  and  chicken  dumplings  were  the  chief  parts  of 
the  feast o   I  suppose  at  some  farms  there  may  have  been, 
and  no  doubt  was,  some  "liquor"  passed  around  at  the  corn 
pile;  but  not  at  our  house,, 

When  the  corn  was  all  shucked  the  supper  would  be 
ready.   The  latter  was  served  out  of  doors,  usually,  for 
kitchen  were  too  small,  in  the  moonlight.   Indeed  the 
big  chicken  pot  pie  with  its  wealth  of  dumplings  had  to 
be  cooked  out  of  doors  in  the  "wash  kettle"  -  no  ordinary 
kitchem  utensil  was  big  enough.   There  were  no  stoves  then, 
and  all  the  cooking  had  to  be  done  over  open  wood  fires. 
The  women,  therefore,  had  as  hard  a  task,  and  a  more 
disagreeable  one  in  preparing  the  feast,  as  the  men 
i  shucked  the  corn, 

But  the  big  feast  was  a  joy;  a  neighborly  good  deed 
had  been  done  in  shucking  the  corn;  and  thus  the  country 
life  ->a±>   made  happier  by  such  mutual  co-operation. 

Ther,  we  had  "log  rollings".   A  farmer  had  "cleared" 
w  ground™.   He  had  cut  down  all  the  timber,  cut  it 
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up  or  sawed  it  with  a  "crosscut"  saw  into 
lengths  of  10  to  12  feet.   He  had  cut  and 
piled  and  burned  allthe  "brush",  which  meant 
all  the  twigs,  leaves,  and  smaller  branches  of 
the  trees.   Nothing  remained  on  the  ground,  then, 
but  the  "stumps"  of  the  trees  and  the  cut  up  logs. 
These  logs  were  of  virgin  oak,  pine,  hickory, 
chestnut  -  all  the  fine  native  trees.   No  better 
material  existed  anywhere  for  making  the  finest 
"lumber"  -  both  hard  pine  and  oak,  chestnut,  and 
some  walnut.   But  there  was  no  market  for  the  logs, 
either  for  lumber  or  firewood.   Hence,  the  only 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  pile  them  in  pyramidal 
piles  and  burn  them.   But  they  were  heavy.   They 
varied  in  diameter  from  a  few  inches  to  two  feet. 
They  were  mostly  the  larger  logs,  however;  the 
butts  and  boles  of  large  trees;  because  the  farmer 
hauled  all  the  smaller  trees,  cut  up,  and  the 
upper  parts  of  the  large  trees  which  could  be 
loaded  onto  the  farm  wagon  to  his  house  for 
firewood.   Some  of  the  larger  logsof  pine,  oak 
and  chestnut  were  split  up  into  ten  foot  rails, 
with  which  to  build  or  repair  the  "worm"  fences 
that  surrounded  all  fields.   We  had  no  "fence  law". 
Cattle  and  hogs  ran  at  large  in  the  woods  so  that 
cultivated  fields  had  to  be  surrounded  by  "worm" 
fences  that  were  "bull  strong  and  pig  tight". 

But,  after  all  these  needs  and  a  few  others 
(such  as  splitting  pine  or  white  oak  boards  to 
be  used  like  shingles  for  roofing  out  houses;  or 
a  longer  split  board  to  be  used  as  a  "paling"  or 
"picket"  fence  in  the  garden  or  the  barn  yard)  had 
been  supplied,  then  always  there  remained  the  major 
part  of  the  big  logs  to  be  piled  and  burned.   The 
logs  were  heavy.   Four  to  eight  and  sometimes  ten 
men  were  needed  to  carry  them  and  place  them  on 
the  log  pile.   It  was  made  a  festive  occasion. 
The  neighbors  were  invited  to  the  "log  rolling". 
They  came  in  numbers.   The  men  worked  all  day 
piling  logs,  the  women  prepared  a  dinner  and  a 
supper;  or,  if  the  work  was  finished  in  half  a 
day,  the  logs  were  piled  in  the  afternoon  and  the 
feast  followed  at  night. 

The  men  enjoyed  the  rivalty  of  lifting  against 
each  other  in  piling  the  logs.   A  "handspike"  was 
pushed  under  the  log  -  a  "handspike"  at  each  end  of 
a  light  log,  and  additional  handspikes  between  when 
the  log  was  heavy.   The  man  at  one  end  of  the  handspike 
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had  to  "lift  against"  the  one  at  the  other  end0   Here 
was  a  chance  to  show  strength  and  skill  in  lifting  in 
competition,,   It  was  made  the  most  of.   Sometimes  for 
a  very  heavy  log  there  had  to  be  two  men  at  each  end  of 
a  "handspike" o   Sometimes  a  sturdy  herculean  farmer 
would  challenge  two  men  to  take  the  other  end  of  his 
handspike. 

We  also  had  "house  raisings"  to  enliven  the 
country  side. 

A  young  farmer  was  to  be  married,  or  for  some 
reason  any  farmer  wanted  to  build  a  new  log  house; 
either  for  a  residence  or  for  a  corn  crib,  or  a  barn, 
or  stable,  or  a  wagon  shed,  or  a  "well  house",  or  a 
5;smoke  house".   Practically  all  "out-houses"  (including 
the  above  named  and  also  kitchens  in  this  term)  were 
built  solely  of  logs,  and  covered  with  "clapboards" 
split  from  logs  by  the  use  of  a  "Fram"  (I  never  saw 
the  word  spelled). 

The  farmer  cut  the  logs  for  his  house  and  hauled 
them  to  the  site.   Then  neighbors  were  invited  in  to 
the  "house  raising".   Some  would,  with  "broad-axes" 
hew  the  logs  (eitheron  four  sides  or  only  on  two)  and 
"corner"  men  would  cut  out  the  necessary  "dove-tail" 
joints  at  the  corners  and  fit  each  log  into  place  as 
the  house  grew  in  size.   This  "dove-tailing"  had  to  be 
done  after  the  log  had  been  lifted  up  onto  position 
in  the  home.   It  required  a  sharp  axe  and  a  skillful 
user  of  the  axe  to  fill  the  "corner"  man's  position. 
The  feast  followed  the  days  work;  and  this  was  another 
kind  of  neighborly  co-operation. 

"Threshing  time"  was  different.   Some  persons  in 
the  community  -  perhaps  living  miles  away  -  owned  a 
"threshing  machine".   In  our  case  my  Grandfather  Rhyne, 
^Ive  miles  away,  ownedthe  "machine"  that  most,  if  not 
all  of  the  threshingin  my  neighborhood. 

Hamlin  Garland  has  described  the  whole  performance 
beautifully  in  his  book  "A  Son  of  the  Middle  Border"  - 
or  some  such  title. 

The  threshing  machine,  the  power,  and  all,  as  he 
describes  it  at  the  same  date,  sixties,  in  Wisconsin, 
were  the  same  in  Gaston  County,  N.  C. 

It  was  feast  day  for  the  children;  and  we  looked 
forward  to  the  coming   of  the  "threshers",  and  enjoyed 
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their  stay,  as  much  as  the  modern  child  thrills 
at  a  "circus".   It  was  the  only  "circus"  we  knew. 

There  was  only  one  difference  I  noted  between 
Hamlin  Garland's  "threshers"  and  ours.   His 
announced  their  approach  at  the  farm  by  the  clarian 
call  of  a  strong  lunged  man.   Our  threshers  announced 
their  coming  by  the  long,  flying,  winding  notes  of 
a  long,  slender,  metal,  horn,  which,  to  my  fancy, 
couldn't  have  been  excelled  in  splendor  by  the  Angel 
Gabriel's  trumpet.   We  were  listening  for  it.   We 
knew  the  threshers  were  at  the  next  farm,  and  about 
when  they  would  get  through  there.   Following  soon 
after  the  horn's  announcing  notes  the  lumbering, 
noisy,  dusty  -  how  dusty  the  whole  outfit  was  - 
and  the  men's  grimy,  wet,  dusty  shirts  and  faces  - 
outfit  would  appear,  coming  out  of  the  woods  half 
a  mile  away.   The  circus  procession  can  create  no 
more  thrills  today  than  the  oncoming  threshers  did 
then. 

The  women  had  their  "quiltings".   I  can 
remember  these  well.   "Patchwork"  quilts  and 
"comforts"  were  the  bed  covers  of  those  days  - 
with  sheets  made  of  plain  unbleached,  yard  wide 
white  (we  called  it)  sheeting  made  at  Pinhook 
Factory.   (It  would  today  be  called  "greige"  cloth). 
Blankets  were  spun  and  woven  at  home  from  wool  grown 
on  our  own  sheep  at  the  farm. 

These  quilts  were  "pieced"  together  (that  is 
the  top  cloth  cover  was)  of  scraps  of  "calico",  and 
like  cotton 'printed"  cloths.   I  wonder  if  the  name 
"calico"  is  used  now  -  or,  whether  "print"  goods, 
or  "prints"  have  taken  its  place. 

The  pieces  of  calico  would  show  a  variety  of 
colors.   The  pieces  were  cut  into  small  squares, 
or  triangles,  or  lozenges  (diamond  shape)  and  sewed 
together  by  hand  into  various  symmetrical  designs. 
I  remember  one  called  an  "Irish  Chain".   Other  names 
I  have  forgotten.   A  design  following  no  particular 
pattern  was  called  a  "crazy  quilt". 

The  lady  of  the  house  would  "piece"  the  quilt 
at  odd  times.   At  our  house  there  was  always  one  or 
more  of  these  quilts  in  process.   When  the  top  of 
the  quilt  had  thus  been  completed,  cotton  was  carded 
into  "cotton  batting"  -  as  I  remember  these  "batting" 
pieces,  they  were  about  10  in.  by  4  in.  and  a  half 
in.  thick.   These  were  spread  evenly  over  the  under 
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stretched  in  a  "quilt  frame".   The  lining  was  made 
f  yard  wide,  unbleached  or  bleached  sheeting,  sewed 
aether  to  make  the  proper  sxze  for  a  cover  for  a 
double  bed.   The  quilt  frame  was  made  of  light 
timbers  -  four  pieces,  each  about  8  ft.  long  and 
2  inches  wide  and  a  half  inch  thick.   They  were 
attached  near  their  ends  so  as  to  form  a  rectanglur 
frame  of  the  requisite  size.   The  quilt  lining  was 
then  attached  along  the  four  inner  sides  in  a  tense 
condition;  I  think  by  means  of  cords  passing  through 
holes  in  the  frame a 

The  frame  was  suspended  by  cords  at  its  four 
corners  from  the  overhead  ceiling,  at  a  convenient 
height  so  the  "quilter",  with  her  needle  and  thread, 
could  sit  and  reach  over  the  frame's  edge  to  "quilt". 

After  the  cotton  batting  had  been  evenly  spread, 
of  the  desired  thickness,  over  the  lining,  then  the 
quilt  top  was  laid  down  over  it,  and  attached,  like  the 
lining  to  the  frame.   Basting  was  done,  of  course, 
around  the  edges,  and  here  and  there  over  the  quilt 
to  keep  the  "bats"  in  place. 

When  all  was  ready  the  women  neighbors  would  be 
invited  in.   They  would  surround  the  quilt  in  its 
suspended  frame  seated.   The  right  hand,  with  the 
needle  and  thread,  would  reach  over  above  the  quilt; 
then  the  left  hand  would  reach  under  the  quilt  and 
guide  the  needle  as  it  was  pushed  through  by  the 
right  hand. 

This  was  a  pleasant  social  occasion  -  an 
opportunity  for  the  exchange  of  news  and  gossip. 
It  was,  of  course,  accompanied  by  good  chicken 
dinners;  and,  in  the  evening,  the  husbands  and 
children  would  arrive  and  make  a  sociable  party. 

I  have  no  idea  what  games,  if  any,  were  played 
at  such  parties;  except  "Blindman's  Bluff".   I  do 

think  there  was  ever  any  dancing;  and  I  know  there 
was  no  card  playing. 

The  "quilting"  (the  lines  of  sewing)  might  be 
done  along  straight  lines  in  some  patterns.   In 
others,  curved,  to  follow  the  designs.   I  recall 
:j*ow  a  "Star"  pattern;  in  which  the  figures  were 
pip-  ed'f  into  star  shapes. 
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The  sewing j  of  course,  went  through  the 
quilt  -  from  top  to  lining;  and  the  design  - 
"quilting"  -  had  for  its  purpose  to  hold  the 
inner  cotton  batting  in  permanent  position,, 

These  quilts  are  light  and  warm.   I  have 
several  now  which  I  inherited  from  my  mother. 

As  the  quilting  proceeded  inward  from  the 
outer  edges,  the  quilted  part  was  rolled  onto 
the  frame;  which  was  provided  with  holes  and 
pegs  so  as  to  permit  this  adjustment. 

"Comforts"  were  simpler,  plainer,  they  were 
like  quilts  except  in  the  manner  of  sewing. 
Instead  of  being  sewed  (or  quilted)  the  thread 
was  first  pushed  down  through,  top  to  bottom, 
then  back  from  bottom  to  top;  the  two  passages 
being  about  half  an  inch  apart.   Then  the  two 
ends  of  the  thread  were  caught  together  and  tied 
into  a  fast  knot.   The  thread  used  was  coarse, 
strong,  and  doubled.   These  knots  were  in  lines, 
and  usually  about  l|  to  2  inches  apart.   The 
stitching  of  a  comfort  was  done  on  the  same 
quilting  frame  as  a  quilt. 

At  our  home  quiltings,  and  other  housewifely 
occupations,  were  done  in  a  log  house  which  stood 
some  fifty  feet  distant  from  our  dwelling  house, 
and  parallel  with  it, back  of  it.   This  log  house 
was,  perhaps  thirty  by  twenty  feet,  and  had  a 
"loft",  or  "attic"  floor  reached  by  a  ladder 
built  in  one  corner. 

This  house  served  as  kitchen  and  dining  room. 
It  had  a  large  stone  fireplace  in  its  west  end, 
where  all  our  meals  were  prepared;  and  the  dining 
table,  with  its  "benches"  at  each  side  stood  before 
the  fireplace.   There  was  no  partition  in  the  room. 
An  "old  fashioned"  handloom  stood  in  one  corner; 
and  the  cook  servant's  bed  (sometimes  a  "pallet") 
in  another  -  distant  from  the  fireplace.   The 
colored  men  servants,  or  man  servant,  who  stayed 
at  the  place  (I  remember  one  named  Jake  McNair) 
slept  on  a  pallet  in  the  attic  or  loft.   An  "old 
fashioned",  "low"  spinning  wheel  was  there;  with 
fliers  suitable  for  spinning  either  wool  or  cotton 
yarn;  also  both  wool  and  cotton  cards. 

I  learned  to  card  both  wool  and  cotton,  so  as 
to  make  the  "rolls"  which  were  needed  at  the  spinning 
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wheel.   I  learned  also  to  spin;   but,  of  course,  never 
did  much.   By  the  time  I  grew  old  enough  to  have  acquired 
sufficient  skill  to  be  useful,  these  honorable  and  ancient 
industries  were  discarded  in  my  home;  because  the  Yankees 
had  learned  how  to  do  all  such  things  cheaper  by  machinery 
and  they  sold  us  their  productions. 

But,  during  the  war,  and  for  a  few  years  thereafter, 
we  used  and  depended  on  the  loom,  the  spinning  wheel  and 
the  hand  cards.   We  could  buy  cotton  thread  in  5  lb.  "bales", 
(we  called  it)  Nos .  8  and  10,  two  ply  I  suppose,  made  at 
Pinhook  Factory;  we  could  buy  also  yard-wide,  plain 
unbleached  sheeting  in  bolts  of  30  to  40  yards  (or  shorter 
lengths  if  desired)  at  "Pinhook". 

"Pinhook"  used  a  "mule"  spinning  frame.   I  remember 
my  childish  mystification  when  I  was  told  that  the  thread 
or  yarn  -  we  mostly  called  it  thread  -  was  'spun  on  a  mule". 
Hew  could  they  spin  yarn  on  a  mule?  But  I  was  once  inside 
the  mill  and  saw  the  machine  they  called  "the  mule";  and  I 
understood. 

But  there  was  no  woolen  mill;  and  blankets, and 
homespun  for  men's  clothes,  had  to  be  carded,  spun  and 
woven  at  home  -  else  bought  from  some  neighbor  whose 
womenfolks  were  industrious  enough  to  furnish  a  surplus 
to  be  sold. 

We  always  had  a  flock  of  sheep;  and;  once  a  year, 
they  had  to  be  "clipped".   I  remember  the  weary  hours  I 
had  to  sit  by  the  sheep's  head  to  "hold  it  down"  while  my 
father  or  some  hired  man  did  the  clipping.   The  sheep  to 
be  clipped  was  laid  on  its  side  -  its  feet  tied  together  - 
on  a  broad  shelf  about  three  feet  wide  and  three  feet  high. 
I  remember  this  shelf  was  made  inside  a  log  stable,  by 
pushing  the  stout  planks  through  the  cracks  at  each  side 
of  the  stable. 

If  the  sheep's  head  were  held  firmly  to  the  board  he 
couldn't  get  up;  if  he  could  raise  his  head,  he  could  kick 
and  wiggle  so  as  to  make  clipping  impossible;  hence,  the 
small  boy  holding  down  the  sheep's  head  had  to  be  "on  to  his 
job"  every  second;  for  clipping  wasn't  pleasant  for  the 
sheep.   I  have  seen  pieces  of  skin  cut  out  by  careless 
clippers,  as  when  the  sheep  moved,  that  were  nearly  an 
inch  long  and  a  half  an  inch  wide;  for  the  "clippers"  had 
to  be  kept  sharp.   Sometimes  when  the  sheep  was  clipped 
and  released,  he  would  be  dotted  all  over  with  bloody 
spots  where  the  skin  had  been  cut.   Poor  sheep  I   All  they 
could  do  was  to  writhe  and  kick  unavailingly ;  and  I  am 
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afraid  in  my  ignorant  thoughtlessness  I  never 
realized  how  much  it  must  have  hurt  the  sheep 
only  to  have  his  head  held  down  hard  against  the 
plank.   I  didn't  sit  on  the  sheep's  head;  but  I 
suppose  considerable  pressure  by  my  hands  and 
knees  must  have  been  necessary.   Sometimes  a  big 
strong  "wether"  would  get  his  head  free  and  I  was 
likely  to  get  a  hard  bump  from  his  bony  head  on 
some  part  of  my  anatomy. 

But  it  was  tiresome  work  for  the  small  boy  - 
and  worse  for  the  poor  sheep. 

Then  there  was  home  made  lye  soap.   All  ashes 
were  put  into  the  "ash  hopper".   Water  was  run  through 
the"hopper"  and  came  out  "lye".   The  lye,  with  other 
ingredients  of  grease,  etc.,  was  put  into  a  wash 
boiler  and  boiled  till  lye  soap  resulted.   We  used 
this  for  all  washing  purposes  -  laundry,  hands,  etc. 
After  a  while  we  could  buy  in  a  store  an  oblong, 
yellowish  bar  of  "turpentine  soap";   which  supplanted 
the  homemade  lye  soap. 

Sometimes  one  farmer's  wife  would  supply  the 
ingredients,  in  whole  or  in  part,  while  another 
would  do  the  making;  then  the  product  would  be 
divided  between  them.   Such  an  operation  was  called 
"making  soap  on  shares".   Likewise  other  home 
products  would  be  made  on  shares. 

But  it  was  always  pronounced  as  "on  shears" 
(or  "on  sheers") ;  and  here  was  a  mystery  to  me  like 
spinning  yarn  "on  a  mule".   How  could  anybody  make 
soap  on  shears?   It  was  some  years  before  I  solved 
the  mystery. 

Our  shoes  were  all  "homemade",  from  leather 
tanned  in  nearby  tan  yards.   I  remember  seeing  two 
or  three  such  "tan  yards".   One  especially,  near 
Woodlawn,  owned  and  operated  by  Mr.  George  Rhyne, 
and  by  his  son,  Jonn  Q.  Rhyne.   I've  seen  the  "vats" 
where  the  hides  were  put  into  soak  with  the  liquor 
made  by  putting  in  the  "tan  bark";  and  I've  seen  the 
"tanner"  dressing  the  hides  into  leather  by  scraping, 
rubbing,  etc.,  all  by  hand;  and,  I  thought,  nasty 
work.   This  tannery  was  in  operation  till  the  early 
'80s. 

Mr.  Jonas  Jenkins  was  our  shoemaker  -  he  lived 
half  a  mile  or  3/4  north  of  us.   He  was  a  tall,  red 
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haired  and  red  whiskered  man,  of  kindly  disposition; 
and  it  was  interesting  to  watch  him  make  shoes.   His 
'lasts1'  were  homemade  too;  and  the  same  "last"  would 
do  duty  many  times  -  until  the  bottom  of  it  had  been 
so  riddled  with  holes  due  to  "pegging"  on  the  soles  as 
to  be  no  longer  serviceable.   All  our  shoes  were  pegged. 
A  "sewed"  shoe  was  a  luxury  attained  only  years  after 
the  war. 

But  the  children  didn't  have  much  use  for  shoes. 
By  March  or  April  the  spring  weather  would  permit  us 
to  go  barefooted;  and  we  didn't  put  shoes  on  again  till 
very  late  in  the  fall.   What  a  joy  it  was  in  the  spring 
to  get  into  bare  feet.   One  felt  so  light  as  almost  to 
fly.   But  it  was  unpleasant  for  a  few  days,  until  the 
soles  of  our  feet  got  hardened.   After  that,  nothing 
seemed  to  hurt  our  feet;  except,  on  Sundays,  when  we  had 
to  put  shoes  on  to  go  to  church.   Then,  I  suffered.   To 
begin  with,  I  always,  of  course,  wore  last  winter's  shoes, 
which  to  a  degree  had  been  outgrown.   Then,  the  calloused 
bottom  of  the  spread  bare  foot  would  be  crumpled  up  so 
as  to  form  a  fold,  lengthwise,  under  the  "ball  of  the  foot". 

By  the  time  I  got  to  church  that  crumpled  fold  was 
sore;  and  sitting  in  church  for  a  morning  sermon,  then 
again  for  an  afternoon  sermon,  has  given  me  many  hours 
of  pain  -  my  feet  felt  sometimes  almost  as  if  I  were 
standing  on  live  fire  coals. 

I  couldn't  go  to  sleep  in  church  with  my  feet  feeling 
like  that,  and  it  was  hard  to  sit  still.   But  I  had  to  sit 
still;  and,  even  if  my  feet  hadn't  hurt,  or  when  they  didn't 
hurt,  the  adjacency  of  my  father  prevented  sleep.   He  had 
a  thumb  or  finger  which  was  potent  for  digging  into  my 
ribs,  and  he  could  quickly  discover  if  I  showed  symptoms  of 
sleepiness . 

What  impressions  can  a  child  get  of  a  sermon,  or 
worship,  under  those  conditions?   I  can't  say;  for  I 
have  forgotten  all  of  them  except  the  discomforts. 
I  was  given  a  dreadful  theology  which  made  me  fear  to 
disobey  or  misbehave  in  church.   I  don;t  remember  much  of 
it;  but  I  do  remember  it  included  a  Hell  of  actual  "fire 
and  brimstone"  (sulphur)  -  it  was  called  a  "lake  of  fire 
and  brimstone",  where  all  evil  doers  were  sure  to  be  sent 
for  eternal  torment.   A  fearsome  practice  in  that  hell  was, 
that,  if  you  got  thirsty  in  this  "burning  lake",  and  called 
for  water,  the  Devil  would  pour  melted  lead  down  your 
1 hroat . 
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That's  the  "Hell"  that  I  learned  about  in 
my  childhood. 

God  was  a  "fearful  God".   I  don't  remember 
anything  about  His  mercy  and  compassion  and 
forgiveness  -  although  these  were  surely  elements 
of  the  good  Presbyterian  Theology  of  that  day; 
only  the  "Hell"  as  above  described  sticks  in  my 
memory. 

I  never  "joined  the  church"  till  I  was 
twenty-three  —  then  it  was  at  Chapel  Hill  under 
the  influence  of  my  love  affair  with  June  and 
through  her  influence,  combined  with  my  own  sense 
of  duty.   I  am  sure  that  a  true,  pure  love  for  a 
woman  brings  a  man  very  close  to  God  and  religion. 
I  can't  see  how  the  two  can  be  separated;  though, 
I  suppose,  they  are,  in  life,  in  myriads  of  cases. 

In  my  youth  no  service  in  a  Prebysterian 
Church  ever  "moved"  me  to  join  the  Church.   I 
had  a  sense  that  one  must  be  "converted"  -  must 
experience  some,  to  me  unknown,  emotional  and 
spiritual  change  -  before  joining  the  Church; 
one  mustn* t  join  unless  he  felt  and  knew  that  he 
had  experienced  "conversion".   No  Presbyterian 
service  ever  roused  in  me  any  feelings  that  seemed 
like  what  I  ought  to  experience.   But,  if  my  parents 
had  been  Methodists,  I  would  have  joined  the 
Methodist  Church  several  times  -  both  before  I 
went  to  the  High  School  at  Kings  Mountain  and  during 
my  stay  at  Kings  Mountain.   The  Methodists  would 
hold  "revival"  services.   By  songs,  prayers,  and 
appeals  by  the  minister,  as  well  as  by  members  of 
the  congreation,  I  was  at  various  times  so  strongly 
impelled  to  go  up  to  the  altar  and  take  the  minister's 
hand,  as  others  were  doing,  thus  to  signify  my  desire 
to  be  a  Christian,  that  I  hardly  could  resist  the 
impulse;  and  the  sole  reason  I  did  resist  it  -  at 
any  rate,  the  Devil's  prevailing  argument  against 
it  -  was  solely  that  my  parents  were  Presbyterians 
and  if  I  joined  a  cburch  I  should  join  their  church. 

The  impulse  never  lasted  long  enough  to  carry 
me  before  the  "Elders"  of  the  Presby cerian  Church 
to  join  that.   I  always  dreaded  that  personal 
appearance  for  examination  before  the  "Sessions". 
I  now  know  and  long  since  have  known  that  the 
"Session",  composed  of  the  Pastor  and  the  "Elders" 
would  have  given  me  a  sympathetic  and  kindly 
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welcome;  but,  I  had  developed  an  awesome  fear  of 
appearing  before  them  -  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  my  father  was  one  of  these  elders.   Men  whom 
I  knew  in  outside  life  as  kindly  and  human 
individuals,  became  invested  in  my  imagination, 
with  a  kind  of  supernatural  power  to  terrify  me 
when  they  went  into  the  room  and  conducted  the 
•■Session"  before  which  I  had  to  appear. 


I  remember  once,  at  Olney  Church,  while  I  was 
sitting  by  my  parents  at  a  Communion  service  (this 
service  was  held  at  actual  tables  -  long  and  very 
narrow  -  with  benches  at  each  side  where  the 
C  mmunionists  sat.   These  tables  were  placed  in 
the  aisles).   I  watched  one  of  the  Elders  as  he 
passed  around  the  wine.   Before  he  started  to  pass 
it  to  the  Communionists  (all  drank  from  the  same  cup) 
he  took  his  position  at  the  end  of  the  table  farthest 
from  the  pulpit,  holding  the  wine  cup  in  both  hands. 
He  stood  still  awhile;  I  suppose  while  the  minister 
offered  a  prayer.   At  any  rate,  it  seemed  to  me  that, 
while  standing  there,  he  put  the  cup  around  behind 
his  back  and  held  it  there,  with  both  hands  (first 
passing  it  back  in  his  right  hand,  then  passing  his 
left  hand  around  his  left  side  till  he  got  both 
hands  on  it.)   I  can  see  him  still  as  he  stood  there 
ar.d  transferred  the  cup,  as  I  supposed  from  his  front 
to  his  back  -  holding  it  low  down  all  the  time. 

The  reason  I  mention  this  memory  is  this;   I 
thought  that  the  wine  was  changing  into  blood  while 
he  held  the  cup  behind  him.   I  was  awestruck.   I 
suppose  I  was  somewhere  between  five  and  eight  years 
of  age.   I  was  sure  I  had  witnessed  a  miracle. 

So,  I  always  feared  the  "Elders".   So  far  as  I 
can  recall  my  parents  never  expressed  any  wish  to  me 
to  have  me  join  the  Church.   They  left  me  free  in  the 
matter.   I  was  always  well  aware  of  their  will  in  regard 
to  all  questions  of  morality.   Their  demands  were 
particular  and  clear;  and  included  such  prohibitions 
as  smoking,  drinking,  swearing,  dancing,  card-playing, 
reading  of  novels,  betting,  as  well  as,  of  course,  all 
the  major  vices.   Even  such  "time-wasting"  occupations 
as  hunting  and  fishing  were  so  frowned  on  that  they 
might  be  classed  as  forbidden.   Certainly,  it  was  only 

rare  and  special  occasions  that  parental  approval 
of  either  v/as  obtainable. 

I  did  not  care  to  smoke  or  to  drink.   I  saw 
plenty  of  both,  after  we  moved  to  Woodlawn.   For 
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years  there  was  a  bar-room,  open  always, 
within  a  short  distance  of  our  home;  and  I  was 
accustomed,  almost  daily,  to  seeing  reeling 
drunken  men,  white  and  black,  about  the 
place.   I  saw  some  brutal  fights.   In  the 
seventies  whiskey  was  common.   A  neighbor, 
a  blacksmith,  Mr.  Pink  Roper,  a  Confederate 
veteran  who  could  always  entertain  me  with 
his  war  experiences,  dearly  loved  his  bottle. 
He  drank  all  the  time,  a  little;  and  occasionally 
got  drunk.   On  the  latter  occasions  his  wife, 
Nancy,  became  fierce  and  furious  and  noisy. 
She  could  be  heard  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile 
berating  him  and  demanding  possession  of  his 
whiskey  flask.   I've  seen  her  searching  in 
his  shop,  screaming  at  him5  an  infant  in  her 
arms,  and  she  didn't  cease  till  she  found  the 
bottle  and  broke  it. 

Mr.  Pendergast,  an  Irishman,  was  barkeeper 
for  a  good  while.   He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Cote 
Brimer,  a  tall,  6  ft.  4  ins.  likeable  man,  who 
was  one  of  the  best  rifle  shots  in  the  county. 
Rifle  target  shooting  for  the  prize  of  a  huge 
turkey  gobbler  was  practiced,  contests  being 
got  up  now  and  then.   The  rifle  used  was  a  long- 
barrelled,  muzzle  loader,  using  lead,  spherical 
bullets,  which  the  marksman  made  himself  in  his 
"bullet  molds".   Some  of  these  rifles  were  flint 
locks  -  most  of  them,  I  think,  were;  but  some  used 
percussion  caps.   Powder  was  always  carried  in 
a  "powder  horn"  -  a  real  cows  horn,  closed  at 
the  big  end  with  a  circular  wooden  stopper. 
The  little  end  of  the  horn  was  fitted  with  a 
small  hole  closed  by  a  stopper.   Powder  was  put 
in  and  taken  out  at  this  opening.   This  powder 
horn  was  commonly  quite  plain.   It  was  attached 
to  a  small  square  bag  in  which  were  carried 
bullets,  patching  cloth,  caps,  and  cloth  for 
attaching  to  the  ramrod  to  clean  out  the  inside 
of  the  rifle  barrel. 

This  bag  might  be  made  of  canvas,  or  of 
squirrel  skins,  or  of  coonskin.   It  was  about 
7  inches  deep  and  8  inches  wide,  open  at  top, 
and  covered  by  a  flap  which  was  attached  at 
the  back  side.   The  bag  was  slung  over  the 
shoulder,  round  the  neck,  by  a  strap  or  cord;  so 
that  the  bag  hung  at  about  the  level  of  the 
waist  or  hip  joint. 


The  only  other  kind  of  gun  I  saw  in  the 
sixties  and  early  seventies  was  the  "Enfield 
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rifle,  which  shot  what  was  called  a  "minnie»>  ball. 
These  had  been  brought  back  from  the  Civil  War.   The 
bore  was,  as  I  remember,  nearly  a  half  inch  in 
diameter.   I  have  seen  many  of  the  '-paper  cartridges" 
the  soldiers  brought  home.   The  bullet  was  lead,  part 
cylinder  and  part  a  rounded  cone.   It  must  have  made 
a  very  damgerous  wound;  for  the  soft  lead,  with  the 
blunt  point ,  surely  would  '"spread"  on  striking  a  bone 
in  the  body.   Such  bullets,  today,  would,  I  believe, 
be  called  "dum  dum"  bullets,  and  forbidden  in  mordern 
warfare . 

These  wEnfield"  rifles  were  muzzle  loaders; 
and  used  percussion  caps.   My  father  had  one  -  it 
was  the  sole  gun  on  the  place.   Of  course,  I  was 
strictly  forbidden,  for  many  years  to  touch  it  for 
fear  of  shooting  myself  or  someone  else. 

Ba&t  we  didn't  use  a  bullet  in  the  old  "Enfield"  - 
we  used  shots  -  from  ttrbird  shotn  to  "buckshot", 
according  to  the  "game**. 

In  my  middle  "teens"  I  killed  a  few  rabbits 
with  it  -  going  out  in  winter,  in  the  early  morning, 
when  there  was  a  fall  of  snow  during  the  night.   It 
was  good  fun  to  track  the  rabbits  (without  dogs)  by 
their  tracks  in  the  snow;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
our  purpose  was  not  to  give  the  rabbit  a  fair  chance 
for  his  life  -  we  tried  to  locate  him  in  his  cosy 
bed  in  the  grass  and  leaves  and  broomsedgeand  take 
a  shot  at  him  before  he  jumped  out.  This  was  difficult 
to  do,  however;  for  the  rabbit  is  well  camouflaged. 
His  bright  large  eyes  were  what  we  looked  for  in  a 
clump  of  grass.  Of  course,  when  his  bed  was  in  the 

w,    he  lost  some  of  the  advantages  of  his  camouflage; 
his  face  and  flattened  ears  as  well  as  his  eyes 
would  show  up  in  the  snow. 

But  these  "hunts"  were  very  rare.   What  we  wanted, 
sometimes  realized,  was  a  snow  during  Christmas  so 
as  to  get  a  rabbit  hunt  for  Christmas  week.   Such  a 
hunt  would  assemble  -  this  was  Woodlawn  in  the  middle 
seventies  =-  all  the  neighbor  boys   and  we  thought  such 
a  rabbit  h|mt  great  fun.   The  rabbit  would  stay  in  his 
bed  if  you  didn't  come  too  near  him  or  see  him,  never 
f„   Mostly,  we  couldn't  see  him  in  the  "old 
rove  rod  as  they  were  with  broomsedge,  or 
3  I   g  the  Peaces  where  grass  and  weeds  and  bushes  gave 
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the  rabbit  a  chance  for  a  bed;   he  would 
spring  out  of  his  nest  when  he  discovered 
that  we  saw  him  or  when  he  saw  we  were  about 
to  step  on  him;  and  scamper.   It  was  quite 
exciting  to  try  to  shoot  the  rabbit  when 
thus  running. 

We  sometimes  had  dogs.   They  were  useful 
only  to  start  rabbits  in  thickets  or  to  chase 
rabbits  out  of  thickets,  or  to  chase  rabbits 
till  they  came  back  near  their  starting  point; 
for,  unless  the  dogs  caught  the  rabbit  it 
usually  would  circle  about  and  return.   They 
never  led  the  dogs  a  long  straight  chase. 

I  never  went  squirrel  hunting;  for  they 
required  a  rifle,  and  a  good  marksman  to  bring 
them  down  out  of  the  tall  oaks  and  pine  timber. 

Coon  hunting,  and  'Possum  hunting  always 
took  place  at  night.   I  never  indulged  in 
either. 

Wild  turkey  hunting  had  become  a  little  more 
than  a  tradition  -  almost  no  wild  turkeys  were 
left  in  the  sixties,  and  none  in  the  seventies. 
I  used  to  see  the  little  wooden  box,  open  at  one 
side,  cut  out  by  whittling  from  walnut,  a  peg 
put  into  the  closed  side,  with  the  small 
rectangular  piece  of  slate,  which  old  turkey 
hunters  had  used  to  mimic  the  call  of  the  female 
turkey,  and  thus  lure  the  male  within  gunshot. 
The  hollow  side  of  the  box  was  held  in  the  palm 
of  the  right  hand,  the  piece  of  slate  in  the  left 
hand,  and  the  peg  was  pushed,  rather  than  drawn, 
across  the  slate.   The  quality  of  the  call  was 
modified  by  adjusting  the  palm  of  the  right  hand, 
and  by  the  speed  of  the  motion  of  the  peg  in  the 
slate. 

"Bird  Dogs"  we  knew  nothing  of  -  "setters" 
and  "pointers"  hadn't  reached  Gaston  County  or 
any  part  of  it.   "Partridges"  were  caught  in  nets, 
The  catching  had  no  elements  of  "sport"  in  it. 
My  father  had  a  net.   I've  seen  him  use  it.   The 
net  had  a  long  conical  part,  some  fifteen  feet 
long,  with  hoops  in  it  to  make  it  stand  off  the 
ground.   At  the  opening,  the  hoop  was  about  20 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  hoops  gradually 
diminished  to  a  few  inches  in  diameter.   The 
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hoops  were  placed  at  proper  intervals.   When  this 
net  was  "set"  it  looked  something  like  a  huge 
serpent,  with  a  big  end  and  a  little  one,   The  ends 
were  so  fastened  to  stakes  that  the  hoops  were 
vertical;  and  the  big  end  was  open,  the  little  end 
closed.   Their  "wings"  were  set  on  each  side  of  the 
opening.   These  wings  were  two  strips  of  netting, 
about  fifteen  feet  long  and  twenty  inches  high,  with 
slats  attached  to  make  the  netting  stand  up.   They 
were  V-shaped,  one  net  on  each  side  of  the  conical, 
serpent-  like  net  so  as  to  guide  the  partridges  into 
the  large  opening.   The  hunters  on  horseback  would 
not  frighten  the  birds,  but  the  latter  were  cautiously 
rounded  up  and  followed  to  the  open  net. 

The  net  was  set  only  after  a  "covey"  of  partridges 
had  been  located  near  by.   The  hunters  road  on  horseback 
and  kept  very  quiet.   When  the  net  had  been  set  quietly, 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  birds,  and  along  a  runway 
or  path  such  as  the  birds  could  follow,  the  horsemen 
would  place  themselves  so  as  to  drive  the  birds  towards 
the  net,  whose  outspread  wings  led  them  into  the 
opening.   The  followed  the  diminishing  net  till  they 
could  go  no  further.   The  lucky  horsemen  would  then 
dismount;  close  the  mouth  of  the  net,  and  kill  the 
birds,  whose  heads  would  extend  outside  the  net  in 
their  efforts  to  escape. 

It  was  very  difficult  to  catch  birds  this  way; 
but  sometimes  an  entire  covey  would  be  captured. 

I  remember  once  when  I  must  have  been  about 
seven  years  old,  being  in  the  forest  in  front  of 
our  house  with  my  sister  Maggie.   W©  found  a  gray 
squirrel  and  chased  him  up  a  pine  tree.   The  tree 
was  at  least  a  foot  in  diameter;  and  probably  was 
50  feet  higho  Anyhow,  we  were  greatly  excited. 
She  watched  the  squirrel,  staying  by  the  tree,  while 
I  ran  to  the  house  and  got  an  axe.   I  chopped  at  the 
tree  awhile,  making  very  little  impression  on  it,  I 
remember,  thinking  that  by  felling  the  tree  we  could 
catch  the  squirrel.   Needless  to  add  -  we  never  got 
that  squirrel  that  day.   He  wouldn't  wait  for  me  to 
cut  down  the  tree.   He  did  stay  on  it  a  long  time; 
but  no  doubt  he  got  hungry  and  ran  away  to  his  nest 
and  we  lost  him  in  the  forest,  before  I  had  made 
much  progress  with  the  chopping. 

We  used  to  try  to  catch  partridges  (this  is  the 
name  we  always  used  for  the  "Bob  Whites"  -  often 
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nowadays,  especially  by  Northerners  called 
"Quail")  in  a  trap.   I  remember  being  greatly 
interested  in  this  trapping  -  also  in  catching 
rabbits  in  a  "rabbit  box". 

The  partridge  trap  was  made  in  the  form 
of  a  low  square  pyramid.   It  was  made  of  strips 
of  wood  or  slats,  or  lathing.   Plastering  in 
those  days  was  done  on  lathes,  rived  out  of 
fine  splitting  pine  lumber.   These  lathes  were 
good  material  for  building  one  of  the  partridge 
traps.   The  foundation  lathes  were  two  feet  to 
three  feet  long,  the  next  round  a  little  shorter, 
and  so  on,  tapering  to  a  fair  shaped,  low 
pyramid.   Light  nails  were  used  at  the  corners 
to  hold  it  all  snugly  together;  and,  also,  a 
stout  bow  of  hickory  was  bent  over  the  top  and 
attached  tensely  to  the  two  lower  side  cross 
pieces  to  give  stability  to  the  light  construction, 
The  trap  was  placed  in  a  favorable  locality  on 
a  bit  of  level  ground.   The  trap  was  tilted  and 
a  "figure  four"  trigger  set  was  placed  under  the 
raised  edge.   The  latter  was  raised  about  four 
inches  from  the  ground.   The  "bait"  was  attached 
to  the  horizontal  end  of  the  figure  four  trigger. 
This  end  was  well  inside  the  trap.   The  vertical 
part  of  the  trigger,  by  means  of  the  inclined 
segment  of  the  figure  four,  sustained  the  weight 
of  the  tilted  trap.   The  bird  entered  the  trap 
under  the  tilted  side,  pecked  at  the  seeds  or  ear 
of  corn  used  for  bait.   The  pecking  sprang  the 
trigger,  causing  the  trap  to  fall  and  imprison 
the  bird  or  birds  under  it. 

A  weight  might  be  used  to  hold  the  trap 
firmly;  and  grass,  or  leaves,  or  light  brush 
thrown  over  it  to  conceal  it. 

A  good  many  birds  could  be  caught  this  way; 
but,  often,  someone  else  than  the  owner  of  the 
trap  got  them. 

The  "rabbit  box"  could  be  made  of  a  hollow 
section  of  a  tree,  or  built  of  four  pieces  of 
inch  plank,  nailed  together  at  the  edges.   The 
box  was  about  three  feet  long,  and  the  opening 
in  it  about  6  or  7  inches  square  (or  in  diameter 
if  a  hollow  log  was  used) .   The  "rear"  end  of 
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the  base  was  firmly  closed,,   The  front  end  had  a 
sliding  door,  suspended  by  cords  connected  with  a 
trigger  arranged  through  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the 
box  and  near  its  middle.   Sometimes,  instead  of  a 
cord,  sticks  were  used  to  suspend  the  door  and 
reach  the  inside  of  the  box.   The  outside  stick 
was  a  lever,  with  the  door  attached  to  one  end  and 
consituting  the  "weight".   The  "fulcrum"  was  ten 
inches  or  so  distant  from  the  door,  and  between  the 
door  and  the  opening  into  the  box.   A  second  stick 
was  attached  to  the  "power"  end  of  the  "lever",  and 
reached  inside  the  box.   This  second  stick  had  a 
notch  cut,  so  as  to  engage  the  side  of  the  hole  into 
the  box, and  hold  the  door  of  the  box  invitingly  open 
for  the  rabbit  to  enter.   Cabbage  leaves,  or 
something  else  that  rabbits  liked  were  fastened 
to  that  power  stick.   The  rabbit  nibbled  the 
cabbage  and  thus  caused  the  notch  to  loose  its  hold 
and  let  the  door  fall,  and  imprison  poor  bunny. 

Negroes  have  caught  many  partridges  and  rabbits, 
in  the  long  ago,  in  such  primitive  traps  as  I  saw 
used  in  the  sixties. 

The  only  time  I  ever  went  fishing  in  the  sixties, 
was  when  I  was  probably  about  seven  or  eight  years 
old.   I  went  over  to  Crowder's  Creek  with  our 
colored  hired  man.   We  caught  (with  little  hooks, 
baited  with  what  we  called  "fish  worms"  -  now  called 
•'red  worms"  or  earth  worms,  or  angleworms  -  the 
universal  earthworm)  half  a  dozen  or  so  little 
"minnows",  three  or  four  inches  long.   They  seemed 
rather  wonderful  to  me;  but,  on  the  way  home  with 
them,  I  did  an  odd  thing  with  them.   We  had  to  pass 
through  the  yard,  entering  the  front  gate,  of  a 
neighbor  -  a  Mr.  McNair,  who  was  a  staunch  member  - 
an  Elder,  I  think,  in  the  Olney  Presbyterian  Church, 
where  my  parents  belonged.   I  was  behind  the  colored 
man  as  we  entered  the  gate;  and,  as  I  entered  the 
gate,  I  slyly  dropped  the  fish,  which  I  had  in  my 
hands  on  a  slender  twig  passing  through  the  gills, 
down  on  the  ground  next  the  fence.   I  thus  threw 
away  the  results  of  the  fishing  trip.   Of  course, 
they  were  worthless  anyhow,  being  too  small  to  cook 
and  eat;  but  this  fact  had  nothing  to  do  with  my' 
throwing  them  away.   They  were  valuable  to  me.   I 
regretted  keenly  their  loss  after  I  had  passed  through 
and  got  away  from  Mr.  McNair 's  house.   The  reason  I 
threw  them  away  was  shyness,  timidity.   I  was  not 
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willing  to  have  Mr.  McNair  or  any  of  his 
family  see  me  carrying  the  fish.   I  can't 
recall  any  sensations  or  feelings  but  fear 
and  a  shrinking  from  being  noticed  and  spoken 
to  about  the  fish.   I  never  had  fished  before  - 
I  doubt  if  I  ever  had  seen  a  fish  before;  for 
there  were  no  streams  on  my  father's  farm 
except  one  or  two  small  trickling  ones  from 
springs  -  and  one  of  them  dried  up  in  summer. 

I  don't  know  just  why,  but  I  was  surely 
too  timid  to  carry  the  fish  through  Mr. 
McNair Ts  yard. 

In  the  seventies,  at  Woodlawn,  I  was  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  Catawba  River. 
Catfish,  red  horse,  suckers,  and  some  eels 
were  common.   Saturday  afternoons  in  summer 
many  of  the  poorer  neighbors  regularly  went 
fishing  for  cat  fish,  and  brought  back  strings 
of  good  sized  toothsome  fish  -  and  sold  or 
ate  them.   These  fishermen  used  long,  swamp 
cane  (there  were  then  canebrakes  along  the 
river  in  places)  fishing  "poles".  These  were 
twelve  to  eighteen  feet  long.  To  the  outer  end 
was  attached  a  line  that  would  usually  be  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  in  length.  Angle-worms,  grass- 
hoppers and  "alligators"  were  used  for  bait,. 
The  "alligator"  was  a  sort  of  cent ipedal creature 
with  a  crawfish  tail  so  he  swam  backwards,  and 
had  a  paw  of  large  mandibles  in  his  front.   He 
was  found  in  the  "creek"  by  upturning  moss- 
covered  stones  submerged  in  water. 

The  fisherman  waded  out  into  mid-stream 
up  to  his  middle  or  sometimes  in  water  almost 
to  his  arm  pits.  A  "Cork"  was  used.   The 
line  was  "cast"  as  far  as  could  be  reached  up 
stream  so  the  cork  and  hook  could  float  past  a 
submerged,  or  partially  submerged  boulder,  under 
whose  eddy  the  fish  were. 

Fishermen  sometimes  stood  thus  in  the  river 
for  several  hours.  A  catch  of  a  dozen  fish, 
from  seven  to  twelve  inches  long,  was  the  average 
reward. 

I  went  fishing  this  way  once  or  twice. 
Such  fishing  could  be  done  from  a  boat;  but 
the  rapids  and  boulders  made  boats  dangerous. 
This  was  at  what  was  then  called  "Tuckaseege" 
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or  "Tuckasiege"  Ford.   Nobody  knew  the  exact 
spelling,  or  the  origin  of  the  name.   The  only 
'tradition"  I  heard  was  that  Cornwallis  (the 
British  General)  crossed  the  river  there  during 
the  Revolution;  and  that  he  had  remarked,  after 
getting  over  the  stream,  that  "It  took  a  siege  to 
cross  it"  -  which  had  become  in  the  vernacular 
Tuck-a-siege  or  Tuckasiege. 


The  name  may  be  of  Indian  origin.   The  ford 
is  no  longer  used,  being  now  obstructed,  I  believe, 
by  the  dam  of  the  Tuckaseege  Cotton  Mill. 

The  river  is  now  bridged;  at  Mt.  Holly  two 
miles,  or  less,  up  stream,  and  at  Belmont  three 
miles  down  stream. 

But  we  had  no  bridges  in  the  sixties  and 
seventies . 

Some  caught  fish  in  these  rapids  at  Tuckaseege 
ford  in  seines.   I  never  went  seining.   Sometimes 
seining  was  done  on  moonlight  summer  nights. 

"Trot  lines"  or  trout  lines  (I  never  knew  how 
it  was  spelled  -  it  was  called  as  I  have  first 
spelled  it)  -  were  set  across  the  river  in  quiet 
water.   This  was  a  long  rope,  fastened  at  either 
bank,  with  fixed,  baited  hooks  at  intervals  of  ten 
feet  or  so.   The  "trot  line"  was  regularly  visited 
in  a  boat.   Any  fish  were  taken  in,  the  hooks 
rebaited,  etc.   "Dip  nets"  also  were  used  along 
the  river  bank.   These  were  square,  flat,  nets 
that  rested  on  the  bottom  of  the  river.   They  were 
attached  at  the  corners  to  four  long  slender  poles 
which  were  connected  with  a  long  lever.   The  fulcrum 
was  usually  a  tree  overhanging  the  bank.   The 
fisherman  seized  the  shore  end  of  this  lever, 
raising  the  net  as  suddenly  and  swiftly  as  possible 
so  as  to  bring  up  any  fish  possibly  on  it.   Bait 
was  fastened  to  the  net.   The  net  was  pulled  up 
as  often  as  practicable  -  but  no  one  "sat  by"  for 
this  purpose  -  frequent  visits  were  made  to  it. 
So  far  as  I  remember,  only  suckers  and  red-horse 
were  caught  in  dip  nets. 

Occasionally  I  heard  about  trout  fishing  in 
L(Jng  Creek.   This  creek  was  in  Mecklenberg  County 
opposite  Woodlawn.   I  never  saw  the  fishing  there, 
or  the  trout  caught. 
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I  remember  talking  once  with  a  Mr.  Cathey  - 
a  farmer  from  Mecklenberg  County.   This  was  about 
1873.   There  had  been  a  remarkable  meteoric  light 
seen  a  few  nights  before.   I  had  not  seen  it, 
having  been,  no  doubt,  snug  indoors  if  not  in 
bed.    Mr.  Cathey  explained  the  phenomenon  to 
me  by  saying  that  a  "stair  had  busted"  -  he  meant 
star.    His  remark  interested  me;  for,  little  as 
I  knew  about  astronomy,  I  knew  that  the  light 
seen  was  not  caused  by  the  bursting  of  a  star. 
So  I  asked  him  how  large  he  thought  the  moon  was, 
and  how  far  up,  or  high  high  up,  was  it. 

"Well,"  he  says,  "it  is  about  the  size  of 
a  hogshead  and  near  a  mile  high." 

Mr.  Cathey  was  an  intelligent  white  farmer 
of  the  type  and  class  that  made  up  most  of  the 
population  of  Gaston  and  Mecklenberg  Counties. 

My  father's  farm  at  Fair view  was  a  sandy, 
not  fertile,  soil.   It  was,  for  many  years,  all 
upland.   In  the  late  sixties  he  cleared  a  new 
field  on  the  western  border  of  his  land,  which 
had  a  small  spring  branch  running  through  it. 
Along  the  edges  of  this  stream,  close  hemmed 
in  by  steep  hillsides,  was,  perhaps,  an  acre 
of  "bottomland"  -  in  a  long  narrow  strip.   Good, 
or  indeed  medium,  crops  could  be  got  only  by 
using  a  great  deal  of  "fertilizer"  and  careful 
cultivation.   The  "fertilizer"  was  all  homemade. 
Its  ingredients  were  stable  manure,  barn  yard 
collections,  and  hog  pen  manure  -  with  ashes  from 
the  ash  hopper,  leaves  and  scrapings  from  fence 
corners.   Cows,  horses  (or  mules,  mostly)  and 
sheep  were  pastured  now  and  then,  here  and 
there,  in  fields;  thus  adding  somewhat  to  their 
fertility.   Corn  stalks,  cotton  stalks,  and 
stubble,  were  turned  under  with  plows;  and  some 
cottonseed  was  piled  in  the  fields  through  the 
winter  to  rot  and  become  fertilizer.   But,  such 
land  does  not,  or  did  not,  repay  the  efforts  and 
expense  of  cultivation.   In  common  with  nearly 
all  upland  farms  in  that  hilly  country,  the 
farmer  is  always  fighting  a  losingbattle  with 
the  rains,  which  wash  away  tb  the  streams  most 
of  the  surface  loam  and  fertility.   The  larger 
streams  are  always  muddy,  with  the  soil  they 
carry  to  the  sea. 
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The  two  main  crops  were  corn  and  wheat ,  some  oats 
and  a  little  cotton.   We  always  spoke  of  the  area  in 
which  cotton  was  grown  as  "the  cotton  patch"  -  never 
the  cotton  field.   That  was  general  in  Gaston  County, 
a  few  acres.,  at  most,  and  yielding  from  half  a  bale  to 
half  a  dozen  bales.   Cotton  was  regarded  simply  as  an 
extra,  or  "money  crop".   Many  farmers  sold  their  small 
lots  "in  the  seed",  to  the  country  merchant  or  the 
ginner . 

From  seven  years  of  age  and  on  I  had  to  do  various 
c  h  jres  about  the  farm  -I  had  to  do  anything  I  was  able 
to  do.   Idling  was  not  permitted.   I  "dropped"  (planted) 
corn  and  cotton;  hoed  corn  and  cotton;  picked  cotton, 
fetched  water  from  the  well;  carried  drinking  water 
and  dinner  to  the  workers  in  the  fields  -   of  whom 
father  was  always  one;  pulled  corn  and  fodder;  tied 
wheat  and  oats  and  carried  the  sheaves  to  the  "shock* 
and  helped  shock  the  grain;  rode  the  "saddle  horse" 
and  thus  "drove"  the  team  up  and  down  the  corn  rows 
when  gathering  the  corn  ears  to  be  hauled  in  to  the 
farmyard;  brought  home  the  milk  cows  to  be  milked  at 
night;  these  were  some  of  the  chores  I  did  up  to  ten 
years  before  we  moved  to  Woodlawn. 

At  Woodlawn  I  became  a  regular  farm  hand  -  plowing, 
hoeing,  gathering  crops,  hauling,  building  and  repairing 
the  worm  fences,  and  about  everything  that  a  boy  of  ten 
up  to  seventeen  years  of  age  can  do  on  the  farm.   For 
two  or  three  years  I  did  the  milking,  night  and  morning, 
of  the  two  and  three  milk  cows.   I  also  did  all  the 
different  kinds  of  work  about  a  cotton  gin;  weighing  in 
and  taking  toll  of  cotton  from  the  farmers1  wagons, 
putting  cotton  on  top  the  gin  at  the  feeder's  hands, 
feeding  the  gin,  carrying  lint  cotton  out  of  the  snowy 
"lint  room"  to  the  cotton  press,  packing  by  foot  the 
lint  in  the  box  of  the  press,  riding  the  horse  that 
pulled  the  long  sweep  which,  by  means  of  a  great 
wooden  screw  compressed  the  cotton  into  the  bale; 
putting  bagging  and  ties  on  the  bale  and  fastening 
up  the  ends  of  the  bale. 

Once  I  had  a  narrow  escape  while  riding  around 
the  sweep.   The  press  was  on  the  crest  of  a  slight 
rising  ground,  and  the  circuit  of  the  sweep  (some 
ninety  feet  in  diameter)  was  built  up  several  feet 
on  a  low  side,  with  logs  and  dirt  filling.   While 
passing  this  embankment  on  the  horse  ("Mike"  was  his 

^  -  a  horse  I'll  look  for  if  there  are  horses  in 
Heaves  )  the  pulling  happened  to  be  hard  because  the 
in!<  'ias  nearly  compressed.   The  harness  was  not 
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adjusted  quite  right  (the  "belly-band"  was  too 
loose)  for  the  situation,  because  the  sweep 
happened  to  be  high  in  the  air  at  this  embankment 
Hence,  the  collar  choked  the  horse  and  he  reared 
up,  being,  in  part,  lifted  by  the  resisting 
sweep  -  which  was  well  above  (and,  of  course, 
behind)  my  head. 

When  Mike  reared,  the  sweep  pulled  him 
over  backwards,  so  that  he  fell  over  the 
embankment,  landing  on  his  back,  where  I  had 
been  riding  bareback.   I  stuck  to  him,  landing 
on  the  ground  just  ahead  of  him  -  but  I  landed, 
rolling;  and  he  just  missed  me. 

We  both  got  up  unhurt,  adjusted  the  harness 
and  completed  the  bale  -  none  the  worse  for  our 
tumble. 


On  another  occasion  I  was  not  so  fortunate; 
and  had  the  only  case  of  broken  or  dislocated 
bone  I  ever  have,  to  date,  sustained;  this  time 
I  was  not  injured  "in  the  line  of  duty",  but  was 
just  jumping.   The  lint  room  had  quite  an  up 
slope  of  the  ground  in  front  of  it.   Above  the 
door,  and  several  feet  from  it,  wasa  small  square 
timber.   I  was  standing  on  the  slope  above  this 
timber  and  jumping  up  to  catch  on  to  it.   I  tried 
various  distances  back.   At  last,  I  got  back  too 
far,  for  instead  of  getting  a  grip  on  the  timber 
sufficient  to  sustain  my  weight,  I  got  only  enough 
to  causemy  feet  to  swing  forward  and  throw  me 
down  the  slope.   I  landed  on  my  left  side,  putting 
my  right  hand  across  my  middle  to  catch  my  weight 
partially  on  my  hand  so  as  to  break  the  force  of 
the  fall.   The  momentum  was  such  that  I  broke 
my  right  wrist  (what  I  have  long  afterwards 
learned  is  called  a  Collis  fracture).   I  went 
home  with  my  bent  wrist.   There  was  no  scratch 
nor  blood.   My  father  and  Mr.  Brimer  got  two 
pieces  of  a  cigar  box,  straightened  the  wrist 
as  best  they  could,  tied  it  firmly  between  the 
two  bits  of  cigar  box;  and  that  was  all  that 
was  ever  done.   There  was  no  doctor  about.   I 
doubt  whether  such  doctors  as  we  then  had  could 
have  done  any  better  for  me.   Anyhow,  my  right 
wrist  has  always  been  bent,  and  weaker  than  my 
left.   I  think  that  may  be  the  main  reason  why 
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I  "bat  left handed"  and  play  golf  "lef thanded." 

I  got  another  slight  injury,  but  temporary,  at 
Fairview,  with  some  kind  of  "fooling".   I  must  have 
been  about  eight  years  of  age.   My  father  and  a  hired 
man  were  "pulling"  corn,   I  was  "minding"  the  team  - 
which  was  standing  in  the  corn  rows.   The  corn  had  been 
"topped"  -  the  stalks  cut  off  just  above  the  ear  to 
make  feed  out  of  the  upper  part  of  the  stalk.   I  was 
amusing  myself  by  swinging  myself  off  the  "saddle" 
mule  -  which  had  no  saddle  on  it.   By  catching  in  each 
hand  one  of  the  upper  ends  of  the  "hames",  I  raised 
myself  by  my  arm  from  an  astride  position  on  the  mule's 
back  and  swung  myself  side-wise  to  the  ground,  landing 
on  my  feet.   I  liked  the  gymnastics  of  the  performance 
and  got  bolder  -  but  failed  to  take  due  notice  of  the 
tops  of  the  cut  corn  stalks,  one  of  which  my  shin  struck 
fairly  on  its  top.   A  splinter  of  the  hard  exterior  of 
the  stalk  entered  my  skin  in  front,  followed  the  skin 
around  to  the  back,  and  pressed  the  skin  out  considerably 
before  breaking  off  the  stalk.   I  pulled  the  splinter 
out  and  bathed  the  place  in  a  pool  of  a  little  stream 
nearby,  trying  to  stanch  the  blood  with  sand.   I  got 
the  bleeding  stopped,  and  the  blood  all  washed  off 
before  my  father  appeared.   I  never  told  him  about  it. 
I  knew  I  should  have  to  explain  how  I  got  hurt;  and 
that  my  injury  was  not  received  "in  line  of  duty". 


My  mother  found  it  out  when  she  put  me  to  bed 
that  night. 

I  was  very  free,  I  suppose,  from  accidents  in  my 
youth;  partly,  I  guess,  because  I  was  always,  or 
nearly  always,  careful;  and  partly  because  I  was 
agile,  light  and  tough. 

Our  farm  at  Woodlawn  contained  fertile  soil  - 
and  soil  capable  of  benefitting  by  fertilizer  and 
careful  cultivation.   In  our  "cotton  patch"  of  four 
or  five  acres  we  produced  a  bale  of  cotton  to  the 
acre;  and  in  our  "bottom  land"  we  produced  100 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.   Both  productions  were 
exceptionally  good.   We  did  not  produce  wheat  or 
oats  at  Woodlawn.   The  land  we  had,  I  suppose,  was 
not  well  adapted  to  either.   But  Grandpa  Rhyne,  two 
miles  away,  produced  both  wheat  and  oats  on  his  farm. 

I  remember,  always  with  amusement  a  smart  trick 
a  mule  named  "John"  once  played  on  me  at  Woodlawn.   I 
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had  been  plowing  with  John  down  in  the  "Creek 
bottom,"  and  had,  as  usual,  laid  the  harness 
back  on  the  plow  to  go  to  the  house  for  midday 
dinner.   I  rode  John  bareback,  on  the  way  to 
the  house,  of  course.   My  trousers  were  rolled 
abovemy  knees.   At  one  place  the  tall  briers 
on  each  side  the  bridle  path  overlapped.   To 
save  my  legs  a  scratching  I  drew  my  feet  up, 
somewhat  behind  me  on  John's  back.   The  mule 
rose  to  the  occasion.   He  knew  it  was  a  good 
time  to  play  a  joke  on  me.   He  ducked  his  head 
between  his  forelegs,  kicked  high  with  his  hind 
legs,  and  landed  me,  with  a  somersault  on  my 
part,  out  in  the  path  in  front  of  him.   I  landed 
on  the  back  of  my  neck  and  rolled  on  to  my  feet, 
unhurt.   John  might  have  run  away  to  the  house 
and  left  me  to  walk  -  but  he  didn't.   He 
nibbled  the  briers  and  enjoyed  the  joke,  till 
I  mounted  again  and  rode  on.   I  had  to  laugh 
myself;  but  he  never  caught  me  napping  again. 
He  was  a  medium  sized,  dun  colored,  sprightly 
mule. 

We  had  another  black  mule  named  Mary.. 
It  fell  often  to  my  lot  to  plow  with  Mary. 
Mary,  too,  was  used  for  a  safe  buggy  nag,  and 
was  a  good  traveller,  for  a  mule.   You  had  no 
trouble  to  get  Mary  to  travel  at  her  best  speed. 
Mary  had  one  trouble  that  used  to  torment  me; 
the  mule  was  the  worst  troubled  creature  I 
ever  saw  with  flatulency.   In  plowing  or  at  the 
buggy,  you  could  see  how  swelled  out  her 
abdomen  became  -  and  I  used  to  get  so 
exasperated  by  the  effects. 

"Mike"  was  the  horse  I  loved.   Father 
bought  him  from  a  Horse  Drover.   He  came  from 
Tennessee.   Supplies  of  mules  and  horses  for 
Gaston  and  Mecklenberg  Counties  came  in  "droves" 
from  Tennessee.   These  droves  came  regularly 
past  our  house  at  Woodlawn,  on  their  way  from 
Tennessee  to  Charlotte.   Often  they  stopped 
and  the  drivers  spent  the  night  in  our  house, 
while  the  horses  and  mules  filled  the  barnyard. 
There  were,  I  should  guess,  forty  to  seventy- 
five  mules  and  horses  in  a  "drove".   There  were 
usually  two  men  in  charge.   One  rode  in  front, 
generally  leading  two  or  three  with  him.   The 
other  man  rode  behind;  and,  on  a  swift  horse  and 
with  a  long  whip,  he  kept  the  "drove"  together 
in  the  road.   The  mules  and  horses  did  not,  as 
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a  rule,  have  even  a  halter  on;  and  they  were  not, 
of  course,  tied  together  or  tied  otherwise. 

Mike  was  a  big  sorrel  horse  who  could  always 
be  relied  on.   On  our  trips  to  Charlotte  with  a 
load  of  cotton  going  and  a  load  of  merchandise 
for  the  store  returning,  it  was  a  joy  to  see  Mike 
settle  on  his  haunches  to  pull  the  wagon  out  of 
the  mud  holes  -  which  filled  the  roads  -  Ohl      such 
roads  I   I  always  felt  that  Mike  was  equal  to  any 
pull;  and  never  feared  getting  stuck  or  stalled 
when  Mike  was  the  "saddle  horse". 

It  was  Mike  I  rode  on  the  trip  to  spend 
Christmas  with  Tom  at  his  Grandfather  Torrence's, 
when  we  had  the  kissing  party  and  rode  next  day 
to  the  top  of  Kings  Mountain. 

I  wish  I  had  Mike  now.   I'd  feel  closer  to 
him,  almost,  than  a  brother. 

And  "Major"  -  dear  old  "Major".   He  was  the 
playmate  of  my  childhood  -  a  spotted  dog  he  was, 
that  used  patiently  to  letme  ride  him  or  do  anything 
I  wanted  with  him.   I  think  Major  must  have  been 
my  father's  companion  from  1857  to  1860  when  he  was 
clearing  his  farm,  because  I  can  see  now  that  Major 
was  getting  old  when  I  came  to  be  old  enough  to 
remember  him.   I  guess  he  helped  to  take  care  of 
me,  and  was  the  only  playmate  I  had  till  sister 
Maggie  got  big  enough  to  play  with  me  (She  is  three 
years  younger  than  I)  but  I  recollect  almost 
nothing  of  those  days. 

Can  I  ever  forget  the  demonstrative  welcome 
home  from  college,  in  later  years,  given  me  by 
the  home  dog?  Would  that  human  beings  had  more 
freedom  and  power  to  express  the  affection  and 
love  which  surely  they  must  have  for  each  other 
in  greater  measure  and  in  warmer  glow  than  they 
ever  let  the  loved  one  see  or  feel.   Alas,  we  must 
go  through  our  days,  silent,  reserved,  repressed; 
and  consequently  sad,  cold  and  depressed. 

We  do  not  understand  animals  -  there  is  an 
impenetrable  wall  between  us  and  them;  but  of  one 
thing  in  regard  to  them  we  can  always  be  sure: 
They  can,  and  do,  frankly,  make  us  understand  just 

•  v  feel  towards  us,  whether  affectionately, 
indifferently  or  angrily. 
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As  to  swearing,  I  don't  know  just  why 
I  didn't;  mostly,  I  suppose,  because  of  my 
father's  example  and  my  fears,  both  of  him 
and  of  the  dreadful  consequences  in  hell  to 
me  if  I  swore.   I  know  I  did  not  use  profanity, 
either  in  childhood,  youth  or  young  manhood. 
I  recall  once,  when  I  was  12  to  14  years  of 
age,  an  oath  popped  out  of  my  mouth.   I  know 
just  where  I  was  and  what  I  was  doing  -  I  was 
riding  bareback  on  John  mule  in  the  lane  just 
west  of  our  house  at  Woodlawn.   Another  boy  was 
on  another  mule.   We  were  probably  on  our  way 
to  the  field  to  plow.   I  was  not  angry  or  in 
the  least  provoked  or  excited  -  we  were  just 
talking,  but  I  know  not  what  about.   I  had  a 
queer  sensation  of  emotion  after  I  heard 
myself  say  "Damn".   The  feeling  was  not  fright, 
nor  pleasure  -  but  sort  of  exaltation;  as  if 
God  had  come  near  to  me;  yet,  not  reprovingly. 
However,  the  experience  didn't  make  me  wish' 
to  do  it  again.   It  remained  for  the  game  of 
golf,  many  years  later,  to  develop  in  me  the 
state  of  nervous  tension  which  seemed  to 
demand  an  outlet  through  a  moderate  use  of 
the  phrase  "damn  it". 

Dancing  I  learned  nothing  of  -  except  in 
my  later  "teens"  I  picked  up  the  "Quadrille" 
and  "Lanciers";  but  very  rarely  had  even  an 
opportunity  to  dance.   In  the  summer  of  1882 
(or  1881?)  while  I  was  clerk  in  the  summer 
hotel  at  "All  Healing  Springs"  near  Kings 
Mountain,  I  was  sent  for  one  night  to  fill  up 
a  set  to  dance  a  quadrille  -  or  the  lanciers  - 
I  went,  as  asked;  but  a  few  days  later  I 
received  from  my  mother  such  a  letter  of 
protest  and  grief  and  entreaty,  that  I 
refrained  thereafter.   At  the  University, 
at  Commencements,  in  1881,  82,  83  and  84,  I 
longed  to  dance;  but  never  did.   I  sympathized 
with  a  sentence  in  the  commencement  speech  of 
John  Schenck,  in  1885,  when  he  said:  "You  may 
shackle  your  feet  if  you  will;  but  your  hearts 
will  keep  time  to  the  music." 

Dancing,  therefore,  I  learned  years  after 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  it  seemed,  and  still 
seems  to  my  feelings,  as  if  the  long  suppressed 
desire  to  "keep  time  to  the  music"  had  only 
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intensified  that  desire,  instead  of  eradicating  it. 

Of  course,  I  was  too  young  to  go  to  parties  when 
we  lived  at  Fairview  -  even  if  there  had  been  any  young 
peopled  parties  -  which  I  remember  nothing  about,  and 
doubt  the  possibility  of  -  to  go  to.    In  the  years  at 
Wcodlawn  I  heard  occasionally  of  young  people's  parties  - 
where  they  had  "square  dances"  and  games  -  but  I  cannot 
recall  ever  attending  one. 

I  had  an  odd  experience  in  regard  to  musical 
instruments.   We  had  Mother's  piano  in  the  house; 
and,  with  diminishing  frequency,  or,  rather,  increasing 
rarity  -  my  mother  would  play  and  sing  some  of  the 
old  melodies.   I  never  heard  my  father  sing  at  home. 

I  wouldn't  have  learned  to  play  the  piano  if  I  had 
had  the  chance,  because  it  seemed  not  at  all  the  thing 
for  a  man  to  do.   Such  a  monstrosity  as  a  man  player 
of  the  piano  was,  to  me,  unknown.   Nor  would  I  have 
been  permitted  to  learn  if  the  chance  had  come  to  me. 

But  I  seem  always  to  have  had  a  longing  to  imitate 
a  skillful  performer  on  a  musical  instrument.   A  fiddle 
(we  never  called  it  a  "violin")  was,  somehow  out  of  the 
question;  so,  I  surreptiously  acquired  a  banjo;  and,  for 
almost  a  week,  practiced  on  it  at  night  in  the  store, 
where  Tom  Love  and  I  slept  as  a  safeguard  against  the 
burglars  who  had  previously  broken  in  at  night.   The 
store  was  about  sixty  yards  from  our  house.  My  practice 
came  suddenly  to  an  end  one  night  when  I  heard  my  father's 
voice  outside,  saying  "Lee,  you  stop  that  right  off,  and 
take  that  banjo  back  to  Monroe  Hovis  tomorrow".   Henry 
Hovis  was  one  of  his  farm  hands,  a  white  man;  and  Henry's 
son  Monroe  was  a  good  banjo  player;  and,  from  him  I  had 
acquired  the  forbidden  instrument. 

Card  playing  was  the  straightest  and  quickest 
road  to  the  Devil.   I  must  have  been  fifteen  years  old 
before  I  even  knew  a  "spade"  from  a  "heart";  and  I  must 
have  been  past  thirty  before  I  played  cards  at  all  - 
any  game  whatsoever  with  playing  cards.   And,  as  for 
any  kind  of  betting,  or  "gambling"  -  these  were  the  same 
in  evil  as  cards,  and  belonged  to  cards  -  the  practice 
was  not  to  be  thought;  of  -  and  it  wasn't.   To  this  day, 
the  only  "gamblev  I've  made  has  been  on  golf  matches, 
when  it  seemed  necessary  to  my  partner  or  opponent  to 
have  up  a  forfeit.   In  New  Orleans,  in  1920,  I  heard  a 
view  of  gambling  which  was  new  to  me,  from  a  good  Roman 
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Catholic  brother.   His  view  was  that  betting 
was  a  pleasurable  and  harmless  (that  is,  not 
morally  wrong)  excitement,  and  to  be  indulged 
in,  provided  you  wagered  a  small  amount  which 
you  could  easily  afford  to  lose  -  losses  simply 
paid  for  the  fun  you  had. 

That  doctrine  is  the  same  as  saying  that 
the  temperate  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  is 
pleasurable  and  morally  harmless. 

I  suppose,  in  both  cases,  the  common- 
sense  of  it  is  sound;  but,  the  danger  is,  in 
overstepping  the  safe  boundaries;  and  betting 
never  seemed  to  me  to  have  so  good  a  defense, 
even  when  limited  as  the  New  Orleans  man  said, 
as  has  the  moderate  use  of  wine  and  beer. 

There  is  no  good  thing  on  Earth  that  isn't 
abused  by  :somebody,  all  the  time,  and  by 
everybody  some  of  the  time;  and  "evil"  is, 
in  so  far  as  I  understand  the  matter,  the  abuse 
of  something  designed  by  God   to  be  "good"; 
and,  is  both  good  and  wise  for  man  when  not 
abused,  in  most  cases,  not  only  good  and  wise, 
but  indispensable  to  man. 

But  God  has  made  man  free;  hence,  who  or 
what  shall  or  can  restrain  us  from  abusing  His 
good  gifts  to  us  -  except  our  own  wills  guided 
by  reason  and  conscience?  Laws,  customs, 
conventions,  parents,  friends,  all  help  to 
keep  us  within  the  boundaries  of  a  rational 
and  wise  use  of  God's  gifts;  but  the  individual 
must,  himself,  in  his  own  heart  and  life,  find 
the  only  solution  that  will  satisfy  either 
himself  or  God. 

"Novel"  reading  was  strictly  forbidden. 
I  remember,  some  time  in  my  teens,  I  sent  for 
and  bought  a  small  paper  edition  of  "Lamb's 
Tales  from  Shakespere" ,  and  was  surreptitiously 
reading  it.   I  had  it  hid  somewhere  about  my 
room.   Before  I  completed  the  reading,  the 
little  book  was  discovered.   The  word  "Tales" 
in  the  title  was  enough  to  condemn  it.   I  found 
later  only  the  torn  fragments  which  I  vainly 
tried  to  piece  together. 


I  have  already  told  of  partially  reading  St.  Elmo 
a-  Gi-a  Mpa  Rhyne's. 

Besides  that  I  borrowed  from  some  neighbor  an 
splete  edition  of  Arabian  Nights,  and  was  entranced 
by  it.   I  also  borrowed  a  delightful  book  about  the 
Revolutionary  Hero,  Marion;  and  another  about  the 
S'  itch  Hero,  Wallace.   But,  our  neighbors  had  even 

rer  b-oks  than  wej  and  libraries  were  unknown.   All 
the  reading  I  got  in  my  teens ,  before  I  went  to  High 
School,  May  16,  1878,  came  through  the  fact  that  for 
a  time  my  father  was  postmaster  at  Woodlawn.   I  carried 
the  mail  bag  twice  a  day,  a  mile  and  back,  to  meet  the 
train}  which  then  stopped  at  Mr.  Hutchison's  a  mile 

rta  of  the  present  station  at  Mt.  Holly.  Mr. 
Hutchison  was  the  station  agent,  and  his  son  "Andy"' 
attended  to  the  business. 

Besides  carrying  the  mail  I  opened  the  mail, 
put  it  in  the  alphabetical  boxes,  and  gave  it  out 

the  patrons  when  they  called  for  it.   Some  of  them 
subscribed  for  the  New  York  Ledger,  the  Youth's 
<  aipa&ion,  and  other  interesting  story  papers.   I 
read  all  of  these  I  could  -  hiding  in  empty  dry  goods 

^s  on  the  store  porch,  or  outside,  wherever  I  could 
conceal  myself,  so  as  to  get  the  story  finished  before 
the  paper  could  be  called  for  by  its  owner.   I  had  to 
be  careful,  not  only  to  prevent  my  father  from 

catching"  me,  but  so  to  handle  the  paper  that  the 
patron  couldn't  discover  it  had  been  read.   It  was  a 
sad  game.   I  would  have  read  Scott,  Dickens,  and  the 
wealth  of  English  literature  avidly;  but  I  couldn't 
get  it.   I  hardly  knew  even  of  its  existence  ■=>  or  any 
part  of  it. 

The  continued  stories,  I  recall  in  the  New  York 
Ledger  told  of  emigrant  trains  of  frontiersmen  crossing  the 
Western  plains  =  of  their  conflicts  with  Indians.   I 
remember  one  of  the  most  thrilling  ones  told  how  the 
avellers  camped  for  the  night,  inside  the  cover  of 
their  wagons ,  and  surrounded  their  camp  by  a  fence 
of  wires,  charged  so  with  electricity  that  when  the 
Indians  came  and  touched  the  wires,  they  were  killed 
instantly  by  the  shock.   That  was  a  thriller. 

Then  the  "dime  novel",  in  paper  covers,  was 
published  in  the  seventies.   A  few  of  them  circulated 

it  Woodlawn;  but  very  few.   They  were  objects  of 
wrath  ar.      <  mpt  to  my  father. 
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There  was  one  little  "story"  in  our 
"Library"  at  home.   It  got  there  because  it 
was  issued  by  a  religious  organization  as  a 
Sunday  School  book.   I  read  it  several  times; 
but  have  forgotten  its  title.   It  was  a 
pathetic  story  of  a  family  of  deeply  pious 
and  earnest  people,  who  migrated  west  to  the 
prairies.   There  was  a  father,  mother,  and  a 
small  family,  which  included  a  son  named, 
I  believe,  for  his  father.   After  struggles 
in  the  new  home  with  snow,  poverty  and 
sicknesses,  the   father  dies.   Then  the  young 
boy  rises  to  the  occasion  and  is  the  comfort 
and  support  of  his  mother  and  the  home.   It 
seems  to  me  his  name  was  "Benny  West",  or 
"Benny  Goodman."  The  story  was  very  good; 
I  only  wish  I'd  had  more  of  them  -  unreal  and 
impossible  as  it  was. 

Then  the  Eastman  Business  College, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  used  to  issue  an 
advertising  periodical  that  contained 
interesting  stories  of  men  who  succeeded 
in  business  -  these  were  eagerly  read. 

I  didn't  enjoy  reading  the  Bible.   I 
read  it  some,  mostly  being  compelled  at  home 
to  do  so  -  on  Sundays  when  I  was  told  to 
"get  my  Bible  and  read  it". 

But  my  reading,  in  the  youthful  years 
when  I  could  have,  and  should  have  so  much 
enjoyed  it,  real  fiction,  biography,  history  - 
was  about  nil.   A  physician,  a  Dr.  O'Connell, 
roomed  and  boarded  at  our  house  for  a  time, 
about  1873.   He  had  only  some  Medical  books. 
They  were  too  technical  for  me  to  understand. 
I  remember  trying  to  read  some  of  them;  also, 
that  when  I  tried  to  read  in  the  one  treating 
of  Obstretics,  which  seemed  would  be  the  most 
interesting,  I  was  overcome  with  such  a 
feeling  of  nausea  that  I  put  the  book  away 
and  didn't  take  it  down  again. 

There  were  no  "nasty"  books,  so  far  as 
I  knew,  circulating  privately  among  young 
people,  in  the  communities  where  I  dwelt. 
There  were  the  usual  "dirty"  stories  and 
"nasty"  practices  -  but  there  were  no  books 
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about  them.   I  was  as  eager  as  any  other  boy,  I 
suppose,  to  hear  the  "shady"  and  even  repulsive 
stories j,  circulating  among  the  black  people,  and 
white  people,  too,  of  the  laboring  class  -  the 
people  you  worked  in  the  field  with.   But  such 
stories  were  very  few  -  not  from  lack  of  demand  for 
them;  but  from  the  mental  powers  of  the  story  tellers. 
A  young  man  named  Mill,  of  an  Irish  Catholic  family, 
rked  for  a  year  or  two  for  my  father.   We  hoed  and 
plowed  together.   I  used  to  beg  him  to  tell  me  a 
story.   He  was  clever;  he  would  keep  me  busy  to  keep 
to  keep  up  with  him  in  the  rows  hoeing  corn  in  the 
hopes  of  getting  a  story  out  of  him.   He  could  tell 
very  few  -  about  all  I  could  get  was  "Once  upon  a 
time/'  etc.  -  he  would  string  this  out,  row  after 
r^w.   But  he  was  pleasant,  full  of  fun,  and  a  clean 
young  man,  who  never  taught  me  anything  dirty.   I'll 
have  to  say,  also,  for  the  colored  men  I  worked  with, 
that  they,  too,  were  clean,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
aad  so  far  as  I  knew  them.   I  remember  one  short, 
thickset,  cool  black  fellow  that  I  worked  with  many 
a  day  on  the  farm,  whom  I  should  be  delighted  to  see 
again.   He  was  a  good  worker,  jolly-  with  the  broadest 
smile  and  heartiest  laugh;  but  I  can't  recall  his  name, 

Icve  no  doubt  my  father  used  proper  discretion 
in  selecting  the  men  whom  he  put  to  work  with  me. 

I  learned,  also,  to  knit,  and  to  use  the  sewing 
machine  -  and  helped  Mother  now  and  then  by  using 
the  latter. 

At  Woodlawn  for  some  time,  it  was  a  part  of  my 
share  of  chores  to  keep  a  supply  of  firewood  cut  up 
for  use  in  the  kitchen  stove.   Some  of  the  painfullest 
whippings  (a  rawhide  riding  whip  was  sometimes  used) 
that  my  mother  ever  gave  me,  grew,  incidentally,  out 
of  this  service.   In  fact,  the  only  whippings  she  ever 
gave  me  whose  cause  I  can  recall,  were  connected  with 
my  performance  of  this  duty. 

The  trouble  came  about  in  this  way.   My  brother 
John  is  some  six  years  younger  than  I  -  he  must  have 
been  six  to  eight  years  of  age  then.   For  some  reason 
he  seemed  to  me  always  to  be  Mother's  favorite. 
However,  that  may  have  been,  John  would  tease  me  while 
I  was  cutting  the  wood.   He  would,  at  a  safe  distance, 
make  faces  at  me;  or  if  I  took  no  notice  of  that,  he 
would  throw  chips  at  me.   He  would  work  on  me  until  I 
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became  exasperated;  when,  instead  of 
appealing  to  Mother  to  protect  me  from 
his  taunts  and  chips,  I  would  try  to  "take 
the  law  in  my  own  hands".   Of  course,  I 
overdid  it  -  or  "underdid"  it.   He  would  take 
refuge  with  Mother,  who  would  be  in  the  kitchen 
cooking.   Then  I  got  the  whippings  -  which 
always  rankled,  but,  which,  no  doubt,  I 
deserved  for  my  neglect  to  go  to  her  in  the 
first  instance  for  protection.   But  I  still 
doubt  whether  she  wouldn't  have  favored  him. 

My  grandmother,  Mary  (Wilson)  Love,  died 
in  1872.   I  know  nothing  about  her  parents, 
her  brothers  or  sisters,  or  her  family.   I 
used  to  hear  a  good  deal  about  an  "Uncle  Ezra 
Wilson",  who  lived  near  the  home  of  my 
grandmother,  and  was  a  venerable  and  substantial 
farmer  and  church  member,  Olney  Church  or 
Pisgah.   I  used  to  see  him  often,  but  only 
at  Church  on  Sundays.   We  passed  his  house 
on  the  way  to  visit  Grandma  Love;  but  I  do 
not  recall  ever  stopping  there.   He  probably 
was  Grandma's  brother.   There  were  other  Wilson 
families  attending  Olney  and  Pisgah  Churches, 
who  lived  in  Grandma  Love's  neighborhood.   As 
I  look  back  I  am  sure  these  were  her  kin;  but 
I  took  no  interest  in  the  matter  in  those  early 
days.   The  only  one  besides  "Uncle  Ezra"  was 
a  Mr.  William  Wilson;  who  attracted  my  childish 
attention  by  his  long  beard.   During  the  week 
he  kept  it  braided  and  tucked  up  under  his  chin; 
but  on  Sundays  he  let  it  flow  -  and  a  sight  it 
was  to  me  -  it  reached  below  his  waist  and  looked 
wonderful  in  its  long  silken  perfection.   I  know 
he  was  related  to  us  -  he  may  have  been  a  son 
of  Uncle  Ezra  -  but  he  was  older  than  my  father, 
just  as  Uncle  Ezra  was  older,  I  am  quite  sure, 
than  Grandma  Love. 

Grandma  Love  made  her  home  with  her  married 
daughter,  Aunt  Sarah  Jane  (Love)  Wilson;  whose 
husband,  Uncle  Samuel  McKeown  Wilson,  must  have 
been  a  kinsman  in  some  degree.   We  called  him 
sometimes  "Uncle  Sam",  sometimes  "Uncle  Mack". 
The  world  would  be  a  sweet  place  to  live  in  if 
all  the  men  in  it,  and  women  too,  were  half  as 
kindly,  sweet-tempered,  obliging  and  sunny 
dispositioned  as  "Uncle  Mack"  was.   The  only 
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fault"  he  had  was  that  he  chewed  tobacco  -  which, 
however,  in  those  days  and  in  that  region  was  very 
common  among  the  best  class  of  men  -  as  was  snuff - 
dipping  among  women. 

One  could  really  love  Uncle  Sam  -  he  was  so 
equable,  and  wore  always  a  smiling  face.   After  Aunt 
Sarah's  death  he  married  another  Love  -  a  cousin  of 
my  father,  I  think.   He  and  both  his  wives  lie  side 
by  side  in  the  Pisgah  graveyard  of  Pisgah  Church. 

Aunt  Sarah  Jane,  my  father's  only  sister  died 
sometime  before  Grandma  Love.   She  was  a  tall,  blonde 
woman,  slight  of  build,  with  a  longish  face,  and 
large  brown  eyes.   She  was  older  than  my  father. 
She  had  no  children  when  I  knew  her;  and  I  don't 
know  whether  she  had  lost  any  previously.   I  think 
she  had  not.   She  was  always  kindly  to  me,  but  of  a 
staid  and  settled  expression,  rather  of  melancholy 
than  of  cheerfulness;  and  nevermade  the  agreeable 
impression  on  me  that  Uncle  Sam  did.   He  was  rotund, 
ruddy  complexioned  and  jolly  -  though  not  the  least 
"paunchy".   She  was  so  slight  as  to  leave  me  the 
memory  that  she  was  not  in  good  health  -  perhaps  some- 
thing of  a  dyspeptic. 

Uncle  Sam  lived  far  down  in  the  "Crowder's 
Creek"  settlement  -  I  knowwhen  we  were  there  I  felt 
that,  in  fact  I  was  told,  that  we  were  near  the 
South  Carolina  line.   This  home  was  some  8  or  10 
miles  southwest  from  Fairview;  and  not  far  from  the 
southeast  base  of  Crowder's  Mountain. 

We  used  to  visit  them  occasionally  -  spending 
a  day  and  night.   I  can't  recall  Grandma's  personality 
on  these  visits  -  only  those  of  Uncle  Sam  and  Aunt 
Sarah  Jane.   I  can  recall  the  house,  inside  and  out  - 
and  the  barn  and  barnyard,  which  we  passed  before 
reaching  the  house.   The  house  was  near  the  road, 
fenced  in  with  a  picket  fence,  and  had  a  vine  covered 
porch  in  front.   It  always  seemed  so  homelike  and 
hospitable.   It  was  a  treat  to  go  visiting  there. 

Grandma  Love  used  to  come  to  visit  us  at 
Fairview  -   not  very  often  nor  did  she  remain  very 
long.   I  do  not  think  my  mother  "got  along"  very  well 
with  her.   I  don't  know  why,  except  that  my  mother 
was  never  able  very  long  to  live  peaceably  with  any 
other  woman  in  the  house  (even  servants  -  for  she  was 
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so  exacting,  so  busy  -  inclined  to  do  work 
herself  rather  than  see  it  done  slipshod  or 
in  a  manner  she  didn't  like)  and  of  a  quick, 
excitable  and  poorly  controlled  temper  at  times, 
while  being  the  soul  of  good  will,  hospitality 
and  kindness.   I'm  afraid  her  temper  was  a  bit 
"freakish";  hence,  I  suspect   it  was  rather  her 
fault  than  Grandma  Love's  that  I  sometimes  saw  my 
dear  old  Grandmother  in  tears,  which,  as  a  child 
I  couldn't  understand. 

Grandma,  when  I  knew  her,  was  past  middle 
age;  about  medium  height,  inclined  to  be  stout. 
I  can't  visualize  her  face  distinctly; for , 
strange  to  say,  she  resembled  so  much  a  saintly 
lady  I  knew  many  years  after,  "Aunt  Laura  Phillips" 
of  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  that  the  two  faces  and 
figures  blend  themselves  together  in  my  memory. 

Dear  good,  sainted  Grandma  Love  -  how  I 
wish  I  had  known  you  better  and  seen  you 
oftener.   You  won  my  childish  heart  by  your 
gentleness  and  goodness  to  me  -  you  were  the 
only  person  in  my  childhood  that  ever  gave  me  a 
coin,  insofar  as  I  can  recall;  and  the  silver 
ten  cent  piece  you  used  to  give  me  has  been  to 
me  a  sweet  memory  and  a  legacy  of  your  love. 

I  remember  perfectly  one  incident  that 
happened  during  one  of  Grandma  Love's  visits 
to  our  house.   I  think  it  was  in  1868.   A  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  occurred  in  the  afternoon. 
I  remember  standing  by  Grandma  Love's  knee  as 
she  sat  by  one  of  the  western  windows  of  the 
livingroom  of  our  house,  while  we  watched  the 
blackened  sun  in  the  western  sky.   We  looked  out 
over  our  garden;  and  I   think,  we  saw  the  chickens 
going  to  roost.   I  can't  recall  my  feelings  - 
I  do  not  think  I  was  afraid;  but,  whatever 
they  were,  the  scene  left  a  last  impression  on 
me  -  in  which  no  doubt  the  presence  of  Grandma 
Love  kept  me  from  any  feeling  of  fear  in  the 
presence  of  the  blotting  out  of  the  sun  -  a 
phenomenon  I  couldn't  have  understood. 

Grandma  Love  died  at  Aunt  Ann  Love's  -  and 
not  at  her  old  home  with  Uncle  Sam.   We  were 
living  then  at  Woodlawn.   I  think  the  death  of  her 
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daughter,  Aunt  Sarah  Jane,  had  broken  up  her  home; 
and,  as  I  understood,  Grandma  Love  was  on  her  way  to 
r  house  to  make  her  home  with  us .   I  was  not  taken 
into  the  family  counsels;  but  it  was  clearly  my 
impression  that,  thenceforward,  she  was  to  live  with 
us.   But  she  never  got  to  our  house  -  stopping  for  a 
visit,  on  the  way,  with  her  daughter-in-law,  Aunt  Ann 
Love  (W.  T.  Love's  mother)  she  sickened  and  died  there. 
Father  went  to  the  funeral,  but  none  of  us  children 
went.   I  can't  recall  whether  Mother  went  or  not. 

Aunt  Ann  Love  was  the  widow  of  an  older  brother 
of  my  father,  Thomas  Wilson  Love,  who  lost  his  life 
in  the  Civil  War  -  dying,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  a 
Richmond,  Va. ,  Hospital  -  perhaps  "Chimboraza Hospital"  - 
for  I  have  such  a  name  in  my  memory  from  some  old  family 
record  I've  seen  -  in  connection  with  his  death  or  the 
death  of  my  other  Love  uncle  who  lost  his  life  in  the 
war.   It  may  be  he  was  wounded  and  got  home,  and  died 
there.   I  can't  remember. 

Anyhow  I  remember  Aunt  Ann  well;  for  I  used,  often, 
to  go  to  see  my  Cousin  Tom  Love,  her  son  -  and  sometimes 
spent  the  night  with  him.   I  remember  the  inside  walls  of 
her  house  were  plastered  -  a  white  smooth  plaster  of 
paris  plaster  -  on  which  were  many  childish  marks  by 
pencil  and  fingers.   Hers  was  the  only  plastered  wooden 
house  I  knew;  all  other  houses  I  knew,  including  Fairview, 
being  ceiled,  both  overhead  and  side  walls,  with  pine, 
matched,  ceiling  planks  -  five  or  six  inches  wide  and 
1/2  to  3/4  thick.   The  outside  of  all  were,  as  we  called 
it,  "weatherboarded" ;  it  is  called  "clapboarded"  in  New 
England.   But  our  "weatherboarding"  was  done  by  beginning 
at  the  bottom  of  the  outside  wal],  and  going  upwards, 
Trailing  the  overlapping  lower  edge  of  each  board  on  to 
the  upper  edge  of  the  board  next  below  it.   This  seems 
to  me  the  logical  way;  hence  I  never  saw  why  the  New 
England  carpenters  invariably  begin  at  the  top  of  the 
wall  and  come  down  the  wall  as  they  nail  on  the  "clapboards1 

I  have  spoken  of  Aunt  Sarah  Jane  and  Uncle  Samuel 
Wilson  Love.   I  never  saw  the  latter  -  unless  when  I 
was  too  young  as  an  infant  to  remember. 

The  only  other  of  my  father's  brothers  I  ever  saw 
was  Uncle  Andrew  Jackson  Love.   We  always  called  him 
■  Uncle  Jack".   He  was  a  Civil  War  veteran.   He  was  some 
years  older  than  my  father;  but  lived  longer.   He  died  in 
Texas,  at  Wills  Point,  near  Dallas,  Texas,  about  1915. 
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Uncle  Jack  was  a  large  man,  like  my 
father,  though  not  over  6  ft.  tall.   He  was 
ruddy  faced,  blonde  and  wore  a  beard  when  I 
knew  him  -  as  all  men  did  practically  in 
that  day.   He  looked  a  good  deal  like  my 
father  -  the  same  large  round  head  and  face, 
and  large  brown  eyes.   But  my  father  had  very 
dark  hair,  with  a  somewhat  reddish  beard; 
while  Uncle  Jack  had  both  hair  and  beard  of 
reddish  color. 

There  was  another  difference;  my  father 
was  a  hater  of  liquor,  while  Uncle  Jack  liked 
it.   He  was  not,  I  suppose,  a  hard  drinker; 
and  I  never  heard  of  his  being  drunk;  but  he 
had  no  scruples  against  it,  and,  I  understood 
in  my  childish  way,  that  the  fact  that  he  sold 
liquor  as  merchandise  in  the  country  store  he 
kept  at  what  is  now  called,  I  believe,  Pleasant 
Ridge,  Gaston  County,  a  few  miles  south  oi 
Gastonia,  was  a  bone  of  contention  between 
him  and  my  father. 

I  have  been  with  my  father,  once  at  least, 
for  I  can  remember  it,  to  Uncle  Jack's  store  - 
and  almost  the  only  place  I  ever  saw  him  was 
there.   I  do  not  recall  that  he  ever  visited 
us  at  Fairview;  or  that  we  ever  spent  the  night 
with  or  visited  him  -  although  his  home  was 
not  above  5  or  6  miles  from  ours.   His  store 
was  about  a  mile  south  of  Olney  Church,  where 
we  went  to  church  twice  and  three  times  a  month, 

Uncle  Jack  did  not  make  a  success  of  his 
store.   I  guess  my  father  would  say  that  he  was 
too  good  natured  and  lazy  -  or  "shiftless  - 
too  much  "with  the  boys"  who  liked  liquor. 

Uncle  Jack,  strange  to  say,  had  married 
into  the  same  group  of  people  as  my  father. 
He  married  a  H0ffman  who  was  a  connection  oi 
my  maternal  Grandmother  Rhyne.   Uncle  Jack 
went  over  to  the  Catawba  River  to  get  his  wife 
same  as  my  father.   I  think  he  married  a  few 
years  earlier  than  my  father;  and,  it  is  my 
impression  that  his  wife's  people  had  lived  in 
the  same  house  at  Woodlawn  that  we  moved  into 
in  1870. 
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I  have  no  recollection  of  Uncle  Jack's  wife. 
I  think  she  died  not  long  after  the  close  of  the 
C  .vil  War.   I  feel  sure  I  have  seen  her;  but  was 
too  young  and  saw  her  too  seldom,  to  remember  her. 

Uncle  Jack  had  three  children.   The  oldest  was 
r.amed  Charlie,  the  next  Li  Hie,  and  the  youngest 
was  named  Ferrie  Olivia. 

Uncle  Jackcs  store  venture  failed  -  I  should  say 
between  1866  and  1868.   His  wife  was  dead;  and  he 
drifted  down  to  Monroe,  N.  C,  where  he  lived  for 
several  years.   There  he  married  a  woman  whom  my 
father  thought  was  a  very  poor  match.   His  children 
came  back  to  Gaston  County,  and  my  father  helped  them 
to  get  homes  and  to  get  along.   He  never  talked  about 
what  he  did,  so  I  know  almost  nothing  about  the  story 
of  Uncle  Jack  or  of  his  children.   I  remember  seeing 
Ferrie  and  Lxllie  a  few  times  -  but  never  Charlie, 
except  once  about  1865  or  6  at  his  father's  store 
at  Pleasant  Ridge.   Then  he  was  inclined  to  tease 
and  worry  his  young,  shy,  cousin;  but  I  thought  he 
was  wonderful,  to  be  the  son  of  a  merchant  and 
have  unlimited  (as  I  supposed)  access  to  the  glass 
jars  filled  with  striped  stick  candy  -  then  my 
summum  bonum  of  sweets  and  luxury. 

I  think  my  father  had  to  help  Uncle  Jack  at 
Monroe,  where  I  know  he  went  now  and  then  in  the 
seventies.   Finally,  Charlie  ran  away,  out  west 
somewhere;  and  was  never  more  heard  from.   Even 
his  father  knew  nothing  of  his  whereabouts .   And 
the  only  time  Charlie  has  been  seen  or  heard  of 
since  was  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  not 
long  ago,  at  Will's  Point,  Texas.   He  appeared  at 
his  father's  house  a  few  days  before  the  latter 's 
death;  but  did  not  make  himself  known  to  his 
father  -  I  never  learned  why.   It  may  have  been 
that  his  father  (who  must  have  been  over  80  and 
quite  infirm)  was  too  far  gone  mentally  to  recognize 
his  son  -  it  may  be  that  Charlie  still  cherished 
some  animosity  -  I  don't  know.   Anyhow,  Charlie 
stayed  in  the  vicinity  till  his  father's  death  and 
funeral  and  helped  John  and  Edgar,  my  brothers, 
to  adjust  Uncle  Jack's  affairs. 

Uncle  Jack  lived  in  Texas  on  a  farm  at 
Will's  Point,  which  my  father  bought  for  him  and 
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gave  him  a  life  interest  in;  that  is,  my  father's 
will  provided  that  Uncle  Jack  should  have  the  full 
and  free  use  of  this  farm  so  long  as  Uncle  Jack  lived; 
it  was  then  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  divided  among 
father's  heirs.   I  got  $900  as  my  1/6  interest  in  it 
after  Uncle  Jack's  death. 

I  think  Uncle  Jack  moved  to  this  farm  in  Texas 
some  time  in  the  eighties. 

Lillie  and  Ferrie  were  too  bright,  attractive, 
sunny  tempered  girls,  not  far  from  my  age;  ^  Jknow 
not  whether  older  or  younger  than  I.   I  understood  they 
both  married;  but  I  know  not  their  married  names, 
nor  where  they  live.   I  wish  I  did. 

Uncle  Jack's  widow,  in  Texas,  I  never  saw;  but, 
from  all  the  stories  I've  heard,  she  is  a  person  for 
whom  I  haven't  the  least  respect. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  know  so  little  of  my  father's 
forbears  and  of  his  immediate  kin.   My  father  had  his 
father's  large  family  Bible  -  which  contains  some 
family  recorls .   I  know  not  which  of  my  brothers  or 
sisters  has  this  Bible  -  possibly  Mary  or  Robert. 

My  mother  was  a  comely  active  woman  in  the 
sixties  at  Fairview.   She  was  always  busy,  industrious, 
frugal,  hospitable  and  as  good  a  mother  and  wife 
and  housekeeper  as  she  knew  how  to  be   She  was 
"brought  up"  a  Lutheran;  and  her  home  Church  was 
the  one  called  "Chapel  Church";  which  gl*****; 
or  was  located,  near  what  must  now  be  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Gastonia,  N.  C,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Southern  Railroad,  and  some  half  mile  from  the 
tracks.   The  Church  is  probably  still  kept  up  - 
I  know  the  graveyard  by  it  would  not  be  left  «u*d 
for.   Her  parents,  I  think,  and  many  of  her  kin  are 
buried  in  this  old  Church  yard  burying  ground. 

We  used  to  drive  down  now  and  then  to  this 
Church  to  hear  Mr.  Peterson  preach,   ^e  went  in 
an  open  buggy,  which  was  provided  with  a  little 
seaHn  bacffor  us  children.   The  seat  could  be 
folded  in  out  of  sight  when  not  needed.   It  was 
close  quarters,  but  we  thought  it  all  right.   The 
only  thing  I  feared  was  the  mud  hole  I  have 
previous^  mentioned  -  situated  by  the  Avon  Mill  - 
but  long  before  even  the  railroad  was  dreamed  of. 
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We  always  saw  Grandpa  Rhyne,  Grandma 
Rhyne,  and  their  (second  for  him)  family  of 
children  there.   They  always  came  in  Grandpa's 
carriage  -  which  was,  to  my  eyes ,  a  grand 
affair.   It  always  had  two  horses,  or  mules, 
to  pull  it  -  no  "one  horse  affair*  was  that. 
It  had  the  cozy,  cushioned  inside  seats 
enclosed  -something  like,  I  suppose,  the 
modern  "Sedan"  car  body.   There  was  an  outside 
seat  for  the  driver. 

We  always  joined  our  dinner  to  theirs  - 
for  dinner  (good  fried  chicken  and  pound  cake, 
and  other  "goodies"  -  custard  pie,  cookies, 
and  biscuits)  was  always  carried  to  Church 
and  eaten  between  the  two  sermons. 

My  mother  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  all 
her  teeth  when  she  couldn't  have  been  more  than 
25  or  26  years  old.   Her  front  upper  teeth  were 
rather  prominent;  and  I  think  they  were  sound 
when  pulled.   What  happened,  I  guess,  was  most 
of  her  back  teeth  had  to  be  pulled;  and,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  projecting  front  teeth 
they  were  taken  out  too. 

I  remember  vividly  when  the  dentist, 
"Uncle  Billy  Hoffman"  came  to  our  house  and 
pulled  them,  as  I  believed,  all  at  once.   How 
poor  Mother  stood  it,  I  don't  know;  but  I 
know  that  ever  since  that  time  I've  had  an 
unnatural  nervous  dread  and  unwillingness 
either  to  witness  the  pulling  of  a  tooth  or 
to  suffer  it  myself.   Fortunately  for  me, 
I  have  had  to  suffer  a  minimum  of  it. 

I  still  can  visualize  her  as  she  sat 
on  an  ordinary  chair  by  the  southeast  window 
in  our  living  room,  while,  one  after  another, 
Uncle  Billy  pulled  out  her  front  teeth  and 
laid  them  on  the  window  sill. 

Always  thereafter  she  wore  a  full  set  of 
good  looking  false  teeth,  which  my  father  was 
always  careful  should  be  of  the  best  quality. 
The  set  she  wore  at  the  time  of  her  death 
were  mounted  on  platinum. 
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My  father  was  "brought  up"  in  the  Associate 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  called5commonly ,  then 
the  "Seceders".   These  people  were  very  strict  in 
religious  worship.   No  instrumental  music  in  Church 
was  tolerated;  and  no  "hymns"  were  permitted  to  be 
used  in  Church  or  family  worship;  only  the  metrical 
versions  (by  Watts  I  think)  of  "King  David's  Psalms" 
might  be  sung  in  Church  service  -  or  worship,  as  it 
was  termed. 

A  member  of  the  congregation  always  "raised  the 
tune"  -  that  is,  led  the  singing  -  from  his  seat  in 
the  congregation;  after  the  pastor  had  designated  the 
Psalm  to  be  sung.   Only  the  "Psalm  books"  -  no  music 
were  in  hand.   These  were  carried  to  Church  in  your 
pocket.   Generally  the  Pastor  "lined  out  the  verses"  - 
two  lines  at  a  time,  so  that  those  who  had  no  books 
could  sing  with  the  others.   The  Pastor  would  read  out 
the  first  two  lines  -  the  congregation  would  sing 
these  two  and  then  stop  for  him  to  read  out  the  next 
two,  after  which  the  leader  would  take  up  the  tune 
again  where  he  had  left  off. 

It  was  a  very  simple,  deeply  sincere,  ardent  and 
reverent  worship  -  notwithstanding  the  jerkiness  of 
the  method  of  singing.   It  was  a  Scotch  service,  by 
as  keen  and  sensible  and  determined  a  group  of people 
as  ever  lived  in  Scotland  or  in  North  Ireland. 

Men  and  women  never  sat  together  -  the  men  were 
on  one  side  of  the  Church,  women  on  the  other  - 
and  the  seats  were  simple  hard  wooden,  uncushioned 
benches  -  flat,  no  slope  to  the  seat  -  unpainted  pine  - 
and  the  Church  walls  were  also  ceiled  with  unpainted 
pine  boards,  dressed  and  matched. 

Since  my  parents  had  been  "brought  up"  in  different 
Churches,  they  agreed  to  join  the  regular  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Olney.   This  differed  from  the  Seceders  in 
only  two  respects  so  far  as  I  have  ever  learned:  (1) 
the  Presbyterians  sang  both  Psalms  and  Hymns;  and  (2) 
they  were  not  so  punctilious  as  the  Seceders  in  using 
the  name  Sabbath  instead  of  Sunday,  the  Presbyterians 
used  both  terms  -  Sabbath  and  Sunday. 

Presbyterians  practiced  "open  communion";  that  is, 
"all  members  in  good  and  regular  standing"  in  other 
Protestant  faiths  were  invited  to  "commune"  with  them 
at  the  "Lord's  Table". 
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It  can  be  perceived,  therefore,  that  the 
Presbyterians  were  a  trifle  more  "liberal"  in 
their  theology. 

Hence,  I  was  "brought  up"  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.   Olney  was  my  parents'  Church;  and  I 
suppose,  of  course,  I  was  baptized  duly  in  Olney 
Church  some  time  in  1861;  and  it  was  done, 
probably,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  was  pastor 
there  as  early  as  I  can  remember.   There  were 
two  preachers  named  Kennedy  -  maybe  three.   My 
recollection  of  the  earliest  years  is  hazy, 
but  I  recall  perfectly  that  one  was  blind;  and 
it  excited  my  childish  curiosity  greatly  to  see 
him  reading  his  Bible  with  his  fingers.   I 
cannot  recall  whether  he  preached  all  the  time, 
or  only  occasionally. 

I  remember,  also,  another  Rev,  Mr.  Kennedy  - 
a  slender,  pale,  devout,  fine  man  and  good 
preacher  -  the  father  of  the  Mr.  Kennedy  who 
now  conducts  a  drug  store  in  Gastonia.   He  had 
large  eyes  and  wore  a  scanty  but  rather  long 
beard  and  had  a  large  Adam's  Apple  and  a  good 
voice. 

These  men  were  our  beacon  lights  - 
graduates  of  Davidson  College,  of  the 
Presbyterian  Seminary,  they  were  the  only 
educated  men  in  the  community;  for  our  doctors, 
I'm  sorry  to  say,  both  then  and  for  many  years 
after,  were  not  "educated"  men  -  even  in 
medicine. 

We  regularly  alternated  in  Church 
attendance.   Preaching  was  held  every  other 
Sunday  at  Olney  and  at  Pisgah,  and  such  was 
the  cooperation  that  these  services  did  not 
conflict.   Hence,  we  went  to  Olney  one  Sunday 
and  Pisgah  the  next  -  we  never  missed  a 
Sunday.   In  winter  the  Church  was  warmed  by  a 
large  wood  burning  stove. 

"Medicine"  was  then  taught  the  young 
practicioner  partly  by  the  apprentice  method. 
Such  formal,  technical,  medical  education  as 
he  got  was,  in  my  youth,  and  also  well  on 
towards  my  middle  life,  obtained  by  "attending 
lectures"  for  five  or  six  months,  for  perhaps 
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two  winters,  but  sometimes  only  one,  in  Baltimore, 
Md.   Possibly  a  few  may  have  gone  to  Philadelphia, 
but  I  always  heard  them  speaking  of  the  lecturing 
in  Baltimore, 

Such  education  was  superimposed  on  only  the 
briefest  and  crudest  amounts  of  "education" 
obtainable  in  that  day  in  the  country  schools. 
It  was  a  rare  and  lucky  physician  who  had  received 
a  high  school  education  -  such  as  the  half  dozen 
high  schools  in  the  state  afforded.   I  knew  one  such  - 
a  Dr.  0.  G.  Falls,  who  was  with  me  in  the  Kings 
Mountain  High  School,  then  went  to  Baltimore;  and, 
I  suppose,  is  still  practicing  medicine  in  Kings 
Mountain,  N.  C. 

But  I  saw,  in  Gastonia,  about  1886,  two  Gastonia 
physicians  (one  now  dead  and  the  other  well  to  do  and 
long  since  quit  "practicing")  the  leading  ones  in  the 
town  there  do  this;   A  working  man  had  been  shot  by 
a  fellow  workman  in  the  road  near  our  house.   The 
man  shot  was  standing  up  in  a  wagon,  and  the  shooter 
was  below  him  on  the  ground.   The  bullet  entered 
the  man's  back,  near  his  right  side,  and  just  above 
the  waist;  and  presumably  ranged  upwards  into  the 
man 3  s  lungs . 

The  stricken  man  was  brought  into  my  father's 
house  and  these  two  doctors  sent  for. 

Although  it  must  have  been  evident  to  any 
sane  person  who  had  control  of  himself  that 
probing  for  the  bullet  was  useless,  if  not  actually 
dangerous ,  I  saw  those  doctors  plunge  a  long,  rusty, 
steel  probe  into  that  poor  fellow's  wound.   Antisepsis 
was  unknown  to  them,  I  believe.   It  seemed  to  me  they 
put  that  probe  in  six  to  ten  inches  -  the  fellow 
groaning  with  agony. 

Of  course,  they  couldn't  locate  the  bullet  - 
they  could  have  done  nothing  whatsoever  about  it 
if  they  had  succeeded  in  feeling  the  bullet.   I 
doubt  if  they  could  have  detected  the  "feel"  of 
the  bullet  if  they  had  accidentally  touched  it. 

But  the  ignorance  -  the  cruelty  of  it  I   Of 
course  the  poor  wretch  died  that  night  -  "his  lungs 
filled  up"  it  was  said.   I  thought  the  probing  would 
have  killed  him,  even  if  the  bullet  hadn't. 
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Such  was  the  kind  of  medical  care  available  to 
us  in  those  far  away  days.   Nature  was  our  best 
physician. 

Our  family  physician  was  a  Br,  Holland,  who 
lived  four  miles  away  in  Dallas.   I  doubt  if  there 
was  another  physician  in  the  County  -  surely  few. 
Later,  I  know,  and  there  possibly  was  then,  a 
Dr.  McLean  down  in  South  Point  Township;  and  there 
may  have  been  one  or  two  others  in  River  Bend 
Township,  in  or  above  Woodlawn. 

I  cannot  remember  anything  about  Dr.  Holland, 
except  his  dark  bearded  face,  his  "sulky",  and  the 
pair  of  medical  "saddle  bags"  in  which  he  carried 
his  entire  pharmacopia. 

Fortunately,  we  never  needed  him  much;  but, 
once,  we  needed  him  badly.   This  was,  I  think,  some 
time  after  John  was  born,  in  1866.   Through  some 
bad  handling  at  John's  birth  my  mother  developed 
what  they  called  "milk  leg".   She  suffered  from  it 
for  many  years;  and,  for  aught  I  know  carried  the 
ill  effects  in  some  degree  all  her  life. 

Anyhow,  this  trouble  got  so  serious  that  my 
mother's  life  was  at  stake.   One  day,  I  remember, 
Sister  Mag  and  I  were  called  into  her  chamber  and 
placed  by  her  bedside  because  they  thought  she  was 
dying.   The  neighbor  wives  were  standing  around  the 
bed.   I  began  to  sob;  and  Aunt  Eliza  Quinn  touched 
me  on  the  shoulder  and  told  me  I  musnt'  cry. 

Whether  the  sight  of  her  children  rallied  my 
mother,  or  whether  she  was  not  so  desperately  ill 
as  was  thought,  the  fact  remains  that  she  recovered; 
and  bore  five  other  children,  and  did  an  enormous 
amount  of  hard  household  work  of  all  kinds  for  many 
years  after  -  and,  in  fact,  died  fifty  years  later 
by  being  horribly  burned  to  death. 

For  years,  I  know,  Mother  had  to  wear  an 
elastic  stocking,  supplying  strong  pressure  and 
support  to  the  limb  which  had  been  infected  when 
John  was  born  -  or  soon  after  his  birth  -  I  don't 
know  just  what  causes  (or  how  it  is  caused)  "milk 
leg".   I  do  know  it  is  a  great  and  disabling 
handicap  to  the  unlucky  woman  whose  medical 
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attendant  during  her  great  agony  does  not 
give  her  wise  and  skillful  care. 

I  have  many  times  wondered,  in  pity  and 
sorrow,  whether  my  mother  (and  other  women 8s 
too)  irritability  and  sometimes  unreasonable 
and  irrational  speech  were  not  caused  by  occult 
causes  arising  from  improper  care  during  and 
after  childbirth.    I've  no  doubt  much  of 
woman's  unreasonableness  has,  in  which  I  have 
mentioned,  a  more  excusable  basis  than  most 
of  the  unreasonableness  exhibited  by  men. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  that 
midwives  -  just  ignorant,  but  kindly  and 
well  intentioned  old  women,  with  no 
professional  education  whatever  -  did  most 
of  the  officiating  at  births,  in  those  days 
in  Gaston  County  of  which  I  am  writing. 

These  old  "Grannies",  as  they  were  called 
would  come  to  the  expectant  home  a  day  or  so 
in  advance  so  as  to  be  at  hand  in  need.   I 
think  she  was  an  old  lady,  Mrs.  Dilling  - 
or  a  Mrs.  Bradley  -  I'm  not  sure  of  the  name  - 
at  our  house. 


Dallas  was  the  "metropolis"  of  Gaston 
County.   The  County  Courthouse  and  jail  were 
there.   It  was  our  postoffice  while  we  lived 
at  Fairview;  as  well  as  the  sole  place  in 
the  County  then  within  our  reach  for  the 
supplies   a  country  store  could  furnish.   We 
needed  very  little;  nearly  everything  needed 
for  food  or  clothing  was  raised  on  the  farm, 
or  obtained  from  neighbors  by  barter.   Even 
"long  sweetenin"  -  crystallized  cane  sugar, 
or  the  cane  molasses  itself  -  was  gotten  from 
neighbors;  and  was  quite  as  good  as  the  "brown' 
sugar  which  was  the  only  kind  available  in 
the  stores.   This  "brown"  sugar  was  an 
unrefined  molasses  sugar  -  in  two  or  three 
grades  of  color  -  one  almost  as  black  as  the 
molasses  out  of  which  it  evidently  had 
crystallized. 

Parched  rye  served  for  coffee  during  the 
Civil  War,  and  for  some  time  after;  for  I 
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can  remember  its  use.   Home  raised  "sage",  "thyme" 
and  "mint"  made  excellent  seasoning  for  sausage, 
and  "livermush"  and  hogshead  "souse".   Parts  of  the 
sassafras  bush,  and  "ground  ivy"  made  a  pleasant 
substitute  for  tea;  but,  of  course,  plenty  of  sweet 
milk  and  buttermilk  formed  the  principal  table 
drinks . 

Very  little  mail  was  received.   You  saw  your 
friends,  or  people  with  whom  you  had  your  meager 
business  dealings  at  Church;  and  it  was  easier 
and  quicker  to  get  on  your  horse  and  go  to  see 
them  than  it  was  to  write  a  letter  and  carry  it 
four  miles  to  Dallas,  and  wait  two  weeks  or  more 
for  the  reply;  for  people  seldom  went  to  the 
Postoffice.   Mr.  Eli  Pasour,  at  Dallas,  was  our 
postmaster  for  many  years. 

Father  would  bring  home  from  Dallas  a  half 
pound  of  stick  candy  -  I  have  vague  recollections 
of  this  delicacy,  rarely  enjoyed. 

Even  sewing  thread,  for  most  home  uses,  was 
supplied  from  the  little  5  lb.  "bales"  of  Pinhook 
yarn. 

My  father  used  this  yarn  for  another  farm 
purpose.   He  had  a  very  simple,  but  efficient, 
homemade  apparatus  for  making  three-ply  twisted 
rope  from  1/2  inch  to  3/4  inch  in  diameter.   I 
have  helped  operate  this  apparatus;  which  consisted 
of  a  fixed  board  at  one  end,  with  three  holes  in  it, 
into  which  three  specially  constructed  cranks  were 
inserted.   The  multiple  strings  of  yarn,  designed 
for  each  of  the*  three  larger  strands  of  rope,  were 
attached  in  fequal  numbers  to  each  of  these  cranks. 
A  movable  board,  with  three  holes  suitably  placed 
in  it,  was  then  fitted  into  the  three  cranks;  and 
a  circular  motion  of  this  movable  board  conveyed 
to  the  three  cranks  a  rotary  motion  which  put 
thereby  any  desired  amount  of  twist  and  to  the 
same  degree,  in  each  of  the  three  strands  of  rope. 

The  three  strands  of  rope  were  rigidly 
attached,  at  their  other  ends  to  a  sort  of 
"horse".   This  "horse"  had  two  little  wheels 
at  front  while  the  other  end  dragged  on  the 
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ground.   This  "horse"  permitted  the  strands 
to  shorten  as  twist  was  put  into  them,  by 
dragging  the  "horse"  towards  the  fixed 
rotating  ends  of  the  strands.   A  person 
stood  on  this  "horse"  so  as  to  regulate  its 
forward  motion. 

Then  there  was  a  third  important  part 
of  the  apparatus.   This  was  a  cylindrical 
piece  of  hard  wood,  about  ten  or  twelve 
inches  long,  and  three  or  four  inches  in 
diameter.   At  right  angles  to  it,  through 
it,  near  one  end,  was  a  handle  -  a  rod  some 
fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  long  -  set  in 
through  an  inch  auger  hole.   Three  deep 
grooves  were  cut  round  the  other  end  of 
this  tool  (I  do  not  remember  the  names  of 
any  parts  of  this  rope  making  apparatus). 
These  grooves  were  parallel  with  the  axis 
of  the  tool.   At  the  end  of  the  tool  the 
grooves  reached  almost  to  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder;  and  they  sloped  outwards  and 
towards  the  handle,  for  5  or  6  inches, 
before  reaching  the  surface,  where  they  ended, 

The  purpose  of  this  tool  was  to  regulate 
the  coiling,  or  twisting  into  a  rope,  of 
the  three  strands.   It  was  started  at  the 
horse,  after  a  sufficient  amount  of  twist 
had  been  put  into  the  strands;  and  held 
firmly  inside  the  three  strands  as  the  rope 
grew  and  pulled  the  "horse"  towards  the 
rotating  fixed  board  at  the  other  end  of 
the  rope. 

Rope  thus  made,  always  of  cotton 
thread,  for  we  had  no  other  thread,  was 
used  for  "plow  lines"  (to  guide  the  horse 
in  plowing) ,  "wagon  lines"  (for  driving  a 
team  when  you  sat  on  the  wagon  -  for 
driving  the  forward  members  of  a  "three- 
horse"  or  "four-horse"  or  "five-horse" 
or  "six-horse"  team);  also  for  well  ropes, 
halters,  tying  cattle  or  horses,  tying  the 
cross  pole  used  to  hold  down  a  top  load 
of  hay,  or  fodder,  or  grain  "in 
and  other  indispensable  farm  uses 
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My  father  made  rope  to  accomodate  neighbors 
who  had  no  apparatus  to  make  it  with, 

Our  farm  houses  consisted  of  the  dwelling 
house 5  the  kitchen ,  the  well-house,  smokehouse, 
corn  crib,  buggy  shed,  stable,  barn,  and  wagon  shed  - 
also  hogpen,  ash-hopper,  wash  boiler,  etc 

The  dwelling  contained  two  rooms:   a  main  living 
room  on  the  west  side,  into  which  you  stepped  off  the 
front  porch  through  the  front  door.   It  had  a  fire- 
place in  the  center  of  the  west  wall.   This  room  was, 
I  should  guess,  about  fifteen  to  eighteen  by  twenty  to 
twenty-five  feet.   It  was  ceiled  overhead  and  side 
walls  j,  with  dressed  matched  pine  boards.   It  had  a 
window  opening  on  the  front  porch,  which  was  on  the 
north  side  of  the  house,  facing  the  road;  and  a 
window  on  each  side  of  the  fireplace  in  the  west  wall. 
There  was  a  back  door  leading  out  to  the  back  yard, 
where  the  kitchen  was  located.   In  the  center  of  the 
east  wall  of  this  room  was  a  door  openinginto  the 
only  other  room  in  the  house  -  which  was  a  room 
extending  across  the  width  of  the  house,  and  not 
above  ten  to  twelve  feet  long.   In  this  room,  I 
suppose,  I,  Mag,  John  and  Edgar  were  born;  and  in 
it,  the  whole  family  slept  until  we  moved  to 
Woodlawn.   There  was  room  for  two  beds;  with  a 
"trundle  bed"  under  one  or  both  when  needed. 
There  were  no  closets;  and  I  have  no  recollection 
of  any  bureau  or  "wardrobe"  -  but,  of  course, 
there  was  some  means  of  storing  clothing  -  and, 
somewhere,  a  mirror. 

I  recollect  very  little  about  the  furniture; 
except  that  bedsteads  were  of  a  neighborhood  make 
(a  Mr.  Bloomfield,  of  Dallas,  made  all  the  household 
furniture  I  ever  heard  about) ,  and  used  a  long 
"bed  rope"  to  fasten  them  together  and  to  make  a 
foundation  for  the  bedding.   This  rope  was  first 
run  back  and  forth  at  intervals  of  7  to  9  inches 
from  head  to  foot,  passing  through  holes  in  the 
head  and  foot   cross  pieces;  then  it  was  carried 
round  a  corner  post  and  run  crosswise  from  side 
to  side  -  running  alternately  over  and  under  the 
ropes  which  had  been  extended  from  head  to  foot. 
A  simple  crank  with  a  double  straight  handle  at 
one  end,  and  a  deep  slit  at  the  other  end,  was 
used  to  put  a  high  tension  in  this  rope,  so  it 
would  sustain  the  weight  of  the  bedding  and 
occupants  without  too  much  sagging.   A  pin, 
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wooden,  was  used  to  hold  the  rope  firmly 
in  place  while  the  crank  was  moved  on  to 
the  next  strand. 

0n  top  of  this  rope  was  spread  a 
wooden  mat  -  made  of  white  oak  "splits"  - 
an  inch  or  inch  and  a  half  wide  -  woven 
closely  together  like  the  bottom  of  a 
"split  bottom"  chair.   This,  however, 
differed  from  the  bottom  of  a  chair  in 
being  much  coarser,  and  of  wider  "splits". 

Next  was  the  "straw  tick"  -  a  wide 
flat  bag  made  of  cotton  cloth  and  filled 
either  with  clean  straw  or  "corn  shucks". 
In  the  latter  case  the  shucks  were  selected 
inside  parts  of  the  husk,  and  torn  into 
narrow  strips  so  as  to  be  smoothable 
inside  the  tick. 

Well-to-do  people  then  laid  a 
"feather  bed"  on  the  straw  tick.   The 
feather  bed  was  a  wide  bag  of  cotton  cloth, 
filled  with  goose  feathers;  and  made  a 
soft  warm  bed.   Poorer  people  would  use 
chicken  feathers  -  and  still  poorer  slept 
on  straw  beds  or  shucks. 

Such  a  bed  had  to  be  "beaten"  and 
turned,  and  smoothed  every  day;  and 
"making  up  a  bed"  required  both  strength 
and  skill. 

Bolsters  and  pillows  were  made  of 
goose  feathers  -  the  softer  ones  -  and 
sometimes,  when  you  could  get  it,  of  the 
"down"  from  geese. 

I  never  heard  much,  if  anything,  about 
"duck  feathers".   Ducks  were  much  rarer 
than  geese.   There  were  no  streams  nor  ponds 
about  for  ducks;  and  geese  were  not  plentiful, 
The  only  barnyard  fowls  at  our  house  were 
chickens  -  and  we  had  no  bees . 

The  "trundle  bed"  was  roped  too. 

The  house  was  a  frame  house 
"weatherboarded"  and  painted  white.  There 
was  no  fireplace  in  the  bedroom;  and  there 
was  no  attic. 
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About  1867  (or  it  may  have  been  earlier)  my 
father  added  to  his  dwelling  house,  an  extension 
on  the  east  end,  with,  I  think  a  "lean  to"  on  the 
extension.   This  added  a  "parlor"  as  wide  as  the 
house;  and  connecting  through  a  door  (where  a 
window  had  been  in  the  east  wall  of  the  bedroom. 
The  bedroom  had  only  one  window,  opening  on  the  front 
p-ich  towards  the  north)  with  the  bedroom  -  and  thence 
with  the  living  room.   The  extension  was  some  fifteen 
feet  long,  and  had  its  own  independent  entrance  from 
the  front  porch.   A  chimney  was  built,  giving  a 
fireplace  in  the  center  of  the  east  wall  of  the 
extension  -  or  parlor  -  a  window  on  each  side  of 
the  fireplace.   A  door  in  the  south  wall  of  the 
parlor  opened  into  a  "company"  bedroom  in  the 

lean  to"  or  "ell".  Also  the  attic  was  opened  up 
and  made  accessible  by  a  narrow  stairway  built  in 
the  family  bedroom. 

Then,  I  think  for  the  first  time,  Mother*s 
square"  piano  was  brought  over  from  Grandpa's 
and  installed  in  the  parlor. 

The  "kitchen"  I  have  sufficiently  described 
previously. 

The  "well-house"  and  "smoke-house"  and  the 
"watering  trough"  were  all  under  one  roof. 
The  well  outfit  for  a  long  time  was  simply  a 
windlass  with  one  bucket.   Later  we  got  a 
patented  well  fixture  consisting  of  an  endless 
metal  chain  of  metal  buckets,  which  had  a  ratchet 
wheel,  and  needed  to  be  turned  in  only  one  direction. 
It  brought  water  up  more  quickly  and  steadily  in 
a  stream  from  a  spout,  into  which  the  buckets 
emptied.   This  fixture  permitted  a  closely  compacted 
masonry  well  top,  and  kept  out  toads  much  better 
than  the  old  way.   Toads  always  had  given  much 
bother;  because,  once  in,  they  never  could  get  out 
of  the  well;  and  a  dead  toad  in  the  well  had  now 
and  then  made  the  water  undrinkable  until  the  well 
had  been  "cleaned  out". 

Cleaning  the  well  was  troublesome.   First,  its 
five  or  six  feet  of  water  had  to  be  drawn  out  -  a 
slow  process  for  it  continually  ran  in  while  being 
diawn;  then,  some  athletic  person,  with  a  cool, 
steady  nerve,  had  to  go  down  the  walls  of  the  well, 
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to  the  bottom,  to  put  all  refuse  matter  into 
a  bucket  to  be  drawn  to  the  top.   Tin  dippers, 
and  a  variety  of  things  besides  toads,  would 
fall  into  the  old  fashioned  open  top  wells. 

Mirrors  had  to  be  used  to  reflect  sunlight 
to  the  bottom  of  the  well  so  the  man  down  there 
could  see  to  clean  it  out. 

There  was,  of  course,  some  danger  that  the 
walls  of  the  well  should  fall  in  on  the  man  who 
climed  down  or  up;  also,  of  things  dropping  back 
on  him  from  the  bucket.   It  was  a  dark,  slimy, 
place  -  water  dropping  from  buckets  kept  the 
sides  wet  and  somewhat  slippery. 

A  well  was  dug  as  a  square  hole  about  six 
feet  square;  and  had  to  go  down  till  water  was 
"struck".   Then  a  depth  further  in  order  to 
insure  a  sufficient  supply.   Ordinarily  the 
wells  might  be  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet  in 
depth  -  I  have  heard  of  rare  ones  as  deep  as 
ninety  feet. 

This  six  feet  square  hole  passed,  it  was 
always  hoped,  through  clay;  but  sometimes  rock 
was  hit,  and  blasting  had  to  be  resorted  to. 
If  the  stone  proved  too  thick  the  well  had  to  be 
given  up  and  attempted  elsewhere,  or  abandoned 
altogether,  in  which  case  a  spring  had  to  be 
depended  on. 

The  spring  had  one  great  advantage;  it 
afforded  the  best  possible  means  of  keeping 
milk  and  butter  fresh  and  cool  by  the  constant 
flow  of  the  spring  water  through  the  "milk 
trough"  in  the  "spring  house".   But  the  spring 
house  was  nearly  always  at  a  distance  from  the 
house  -  hence,  milk  and  butter  were  less  secure 
from  animals,  snakes,  toads  and  marauders  - 
besides  the  inconvenient  distances  back  and 
forth  to  the  spring. 

But  we  had  no  spring  near.   Hence,  our 
milk  and  butter  had  to  be  kept  in  a  trough  in 
the  well  house;  and  fresh  water  had  to  be 
drawn  at  least  three  times  a  day  to  fill  the 
"milk  trough"  with  fresh  cool  water.   That 
was  no  easy  chore  -  I've  had  to  do  it  many, 
many  times. 
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Milk  and  butter  were  kept  in  "earthen  ware" 
'jars'1.   They  were  covered  with  square 
or  round  wooden  board  covers;  and  a  brick  or  other 
weight  placed  on  the  cover  to  keep  cats  or  other 
obnoxious  "critters"  from  getting  into  the  milk. 
These  covers,  however,  could  be  removed  by  a  small 
boy;  and  I  have  to  acknowledge  my  guilt  in  thus  taking 
many  a  refreshing  drink  of  cool  milk  from  the  top  of 
the  milk  crock  -  lying  down  by  the  trough  side  and 
drinking  as  at  a  spring.   If  my  mother  ever  saw 
evidence  of  my  theft,  she  never  mentioned  it  -  no 
doubt  thinking  that  as  I  filled  the  trough  and 
milked  the  cows  I  earned  it;  and,  even  if  I  didn't 
deserve  the  milk,  perhaps  I  needed  it.   These 
happenings ,  however,  took  place  at  Woodlawn  — 
where  we  had  a  similar  "well  house". 

The  "smoke-house"  was  so  called  because  it 
was  used  to  "smoke"  or  cure  "heavy"  meats  -— 
always  hams  or  shoulders  or  sides  of  hogs. 

The  walls  had  to  be  made  as  near  air  tight  as 
practicable.   The  meat  was  hung  on  beams  some  seven 
to  eight  feet  above  the  dirt  floor.   A  smoldering 
wood  fire  was  built  on  the  floor  in  the  center  of 
the  room,  the  door  was  closed,  and  the  smoke,  of 
choking  density,  filled  the  room  and  cured  the  meat. 
I  suppose  pine  wood  was  chosen  -  but  I  do  not  know  - 
naturally  the  wood  chosen  would  affect  the  flavor 
of  the  meat.   It  seems  to  me  that  corn  cobs  were 
sometimes  used  to  make  the  smoke. 

After  curing  the  meat  was  generally  left  hanging 
till  used.   I  do  not  know  about  salting  it;  for  we 
never  smoked  any  meat  after  I  was  ten  years  old  - 
when  we  lived  at  Woodlawn.   There  we  got  our  cured 
meat  supplies  from  my  father's  "store". 

The  "corn  crib"  was  a  double  crib  -  built  of 
logs  -  with  a  narrow  room  between  the  two  cribs 
in  which  was  placed  a  "corn  she Her";  an  ingenious 
machine  that  turned  by  hand.   Poor  Edgar  got  his  arm 
into  it  one  day,  and  got  a  bad  laceration  that  left 
a  big  scar  that  he  never  lost;  but  his  accident  was 
at  Woodlawn. 

Once  a  year,  when  the  corn  was  low  in  the  cribs, 
we  had  a  big  rat  cleaning.   The  number  of  rats  we 
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chased  out  and  killed  seemed  marvellous  to 
me.   It  was  a  great  excitement  to  find  a  rat 
nest  containing  little  blind  newborn  rats  - 
hairless  and  helpless;  but  we  showed  them  no 
mercy.   Once  I  was  rash  enough  to  pick  up  a 
live  rat  which  I  saw  running  away  through  the 
grass.   He  promptly  bitmy  finger  and  got  as 
prompt  a  release. 

The  buggy  was  kept  in  a  buggy  shed  - 
which  was  a  "lean  to"  of  the  corn  crib.   It 
was  closed  on  two  sides,  the  south  and  west. 
It  was  built  at  the  west  side  of  the  crib; 
and  was  open  towards  the  north.   The  shafts 
of  the  buggy  were  always  fastened  up  so  as 
to  keep  small  boys  from  playing  "horse"  or 
sliding  down  them. 

I  have  special  reason  to  remember  the 
"buggy-shed";  for  it  was  there  that  my 
father  took  me  once  to  give  me  a  whipping. 
I  cannot  remember  what  my  offense  had  been; 
but  I  know  he  took  me  out  to  the  buggy  shed 
and  first  gave  me  a  serious  talking  to;  then 
he  gave  me  a  number  of  "lashes"  across  my 
shoulders  with  a  switch  as  a  punishment. 

This  was  the  only  time  he  ever  gave  me 
a  "formal"  whipping  -  or, indeed,  "took  a 
switch  to  me".   I  was  always  sufficiently 
afraid  to  disobey  him  without  an  appeal  on 
his  part  to  a  "switching". 

There  were  occasions  in  my  teens, 
when  I  made  him  angry;  so  that  I  had  to 
dodge  his  heavy  hand  or  foot  and  run  for 
my  safety;  but,  as  I  can  remember,  he 
always  let  me  dodge  him  and  never  chased 
me.   I  think  he  was  satisfied  that  his 
"demonstration"  would  be  sufficiently 
effective. 

I  do  not  remember  that  he  ever  "whipped" 
any  of  the  other  children.   He  was  always 
decided  and  firm,  and  fearsome  enough  through; 
voice  and  look  to  keep  all  of  us  under 
control.   We  never  dared  to  "talk  back"  to 
him,  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner.   We 
feared  to  do  so;  and  when  he  told  us  to  do 
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anything  we  did  it,  as  nearly  as  we  could  just  as  he 
wanted  it  done.   We  knew  that  he  was  a  close  inspector, 
ad  would  always  discover  any  disobedience  of  orders; 
and  visit  the  offender  in  tones  of  reproof  that  made 
us  tremble0   Physically,  he  was  always  a  powerful  man; 
but  he  was  just,  and  kindly;  and  we  knew  that  he  was 
always  right  -  we  respected  his  judgment  and  good  sense 
and  good  will,  far  more  than  we  feared  him  -  and  we 
feared  him,  too. 


The  only  one  of  us  I  ever  heard  "talk  back"  to 
him  in  the  slightest  was  Mary;  and  this  was  in  his 
later  days  when  he  was  not  so  active,  and  she  was 
the  baby"  girl  of  the  home0   Even  then  it  astonished 
and  provoked  me  to  hear  her  do  it  -  though  she  was 
not  angry  nor  more  than  jokingly  or  tauntingly 
replying  to  some  remark  or  request. 

There  was  a  stable   apart  from  the  barn  -.  it  was 
log  -  it  had  a  loft  in  which  fodder  or  oats  in  sheaf 
was  stored*   Sheep  clipping  occurred  in  this  stable . 

The  "barn"  was  log  too  -  with  a  large  room  in 
its  middle  part,  flanked  on  two  sides  by  stalls  for 
horses  and  mules;  and  a  wagon  shed  behind.   It  had 

lean-tos"  on  the  side.  Besides  wagons,  plows,  and 
other  farm  implements  were  stored  in  the  "sheds"  or 

lean-tos". 

Wheat  bins  were  on  the  main  barn  floor  and  the 
barn  loft  was  full  of  fodder,  and  sheaf-oats;  straw 
was  stacked"  outside  the  barn  yard. 

It  was  fun  to  search  for  hen's  nests  and  eggs 
in  and  under  the  barn. 

We  had  a  small,  young,  orchard  behind  the  house 
and  barn  yard.   It  had  only  peaches  and  apples.   I 
do  not  remember  we  had  any  other  fruit.   The  "horse 
apple  •  was  the  premier  apple.   It  was  a  delicious 
summer  apple  ■=  we  had  no  fall  apples. 

In  the  fruit  season  we  dried  apples,  peaches 
and  blackberries.   The  latter  were  "wild";  they 
could  be  gathered  abundantly  along  the  roads,  by 
the  fences,  and  in  the  "old  fields".   There  were 
two  kinds  -  the  "low"  or  "dewberries"  which  were 
sweeter  and  juicier  and  grew  on  a  low  running  vine; 
and  the  "high"  berries,  growing  on  tall  brier 
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bushes;  and  having  a  longish  berry  instead 
of  the  round  berry.   There  was  also  a  third 
variety,  quite  common,  intermediate  between 
the  two  mentioned. 

Only  the  "high"  berries  were  suitable 
for  drying. 

"Jiggers"  (or  "red  bugs")  were  common. 
We  got  used  to  them  in  the  summer  -  also, 
we  had  to  watch  out  for  "ticks"  and  Vhead  lice", 
which  some  children  seemed  always  to  keep  in 
stock.   Especially  when  I  was  at  school, 
Mother  had  to  be  vigilant  with  the  "fine 
toothed  comb"  to  keep  out  the  "head  lice". 
Just  after  the  War,  perhaps  during  the  War 
also,  we  had  trouble  with  "The  Itch".   I  can 
remember  scrubbing  and  bathing  with  sulphur 
to  remove  or  prevent  the  Itch,  which  I  suppose 
came  from  the  Army. 

Apples  were  generally  "peeled"  to  be  dried; 
peaches  could  be  dried  either  unpeeled  or 
peeled.   The  latter  were  of  better  quality; 
but,  after  the  peel  had  been  taken  off  there 
wasn't  much  substance  left  in  the  dried  state  - 
though  it  surely  tasted  good. 

The  cut-up  fruit  to  be  dried  was  spread 
in  the  sun,  on  foot  wide  boards  which  were 
placed  on  "benches"  or  "horses"  at  a  height 
of  two  to  three  feet.   At  night,  or  if  a  shower 
came  up,  these  boards  had  to  be  piled  on  each 
other,  with  small,  squared  sticks  between, 
so  as  to  keep  an  upper  board  from  touching 
the  fruit  lying  on  the  next  board  below, 
and  an  empty  board  on  top  as  cover. 

It  needed  several  days  to  dry  a  batch 
of  fruit;  and  "fruit  drying"  was  always  a 
busy  time. 

Of  course,  there  was  a  supply  of  "canned" 
and  "preserved"  fruits  -  including  "brandy 
peaches"  -  and  preserved  watermelon  rind. 
Blackberry  jam  was  a  prime  favorite,  and  most 
abundant . 

The  garden  was  west  of  the  house.   It  had 
to  be  carefully  inclosed  in  a  picket  fence  made 
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of  rived  splits  from  a  pine  tree;  if  not  inclosed,  and 
the  gate  kept  shut,  the  chickens  would  play  havoc  for 
they  had  the  "run  of  the  place"  everywhere  else. 

All  cattle  and  hogs  were  turned  out  to  range  at 
large  during  the  dayj  and  let  into  the  barnyard  at 
night. 

Fields  were  fenced  then  -  the  open  woods  were  free 
to  everybody's  stock.   Not  till  the  late  seventies  did 
we  first  hear  of  the  "Fence  Law"  in  Mecklenberg  County. 
The  "Fence  Law"  required  the  owner  to  "fence  all  his 
stock";  and  it  permitted  the  fields  of  grain  to  go 
without  fences  so  that  expense  of  fences  was  reduced, 
and  the  farmer  could  then  cultivate  the  area  in  which 
the  old  ■'worm  fences"  had  ^tood. 

It  must  have  been  in  the  early  eighties  that  the 
Fence  Law"  invaded  Gaston  County  and  thenceforth 
required  owners  to  inclose  their  stock. 

Before  the  "Fence  Law"  the  ranging  cattle  and 
hogs  often  got  into  a  corn  or  wheat  field  and  did 
damage,  and  created  "bad  blood"  between  neighbors. 
Some  cows  could  "jump"  an  ordinary  fence,  and  they 
had  to  wear  a  yoke,  to  which  a  drag  or  a  long 
projecting  horn  or  spike  was  attached  -  or  they  had 
to  be  hobbled,  to  keep  them  from  jumping  fences. 

A  tree  would  fall  across  a  fence,  or  the  fence 
would  be  blown  down  in  a  storm  -  or  a  washout  under 
the  fence  would  let  in  the  hogs  -  the  farmer  had 
always  to  be  on  the  watch  to  keep  out  his  own  or  his 
neighbors*  cattle  or  hogs,  from  his  growing  crops. 

It  made  any  man  "mad"  to  see  his  hogs  come  home 
with  their  ears  torn,  or  bitten  off,  by  a  neighbor's 
dog  while  being  chased  out  of  the  neighbor's  corn  field. 

Cattle  and  hogs  thus  ranging  were  "marked". 
Each  owner  in  the  neighborhood  had  his  own  peculiar 
mark  -  which  was  always  in  the  animal's  ear.   Notches 
were  cut  in  the  ear,  or  slits;  the  notches  were 
called  crops;  and  each  farmer  would  have  some 
combination  of  crops  and  slits  —  "crops"  or  one 
vslit",  or  two  "slits",  or  a  "crop"  and  a  "slit",  etc. 

Cattle  or  hogs  would  sometimes  stray,  or  get 
lost  -  they  had  to  be  found  and  claimed  by  their 
marks . 
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We  children  had  no  water,  or  stream,  to 
play  in.   Streams  would  have  been  dangerous 
on  account  of  snakes.   There  were  very  few 
rattle  snakes  -  one  occasionally  heard  of  the 
killing  of  one?  but  there  were  "highland 
mocassins",  "vipers",  black  snakes,  king 
snakes,  garter  snakes,  copperheads  and  adders  - 
some  very  deadly,  but  the  big  black  snakes, 
which  were  most  abundant,  were  harmless. 
The  blacksnakes  ate  mice  and  small  rats,  and 
they  were  frequently  seen  about  the  barn  or 
corn  crib.   I  have  keen  recollections ;  of 
almost  stepping,  with  my  bare  feet,  on 
blacksnakes  at  the  crib  door.  The  fact  they 
were  harmless  did  not  occur  to  me  with 
anything  likethe  speed  of  my  instinctive 
fear  of  touching,  or  being  bitten  by,  a  snake. 

We  heard,  as  children,  too,  of  some 
mythical  snakes;  the  "hoop  snake"  which  would 
put  his  tail  in  his  mouth,  form  into  a  circle, 
and  chase  you  by  rolling  after  you;  also  the 
"glass"  or  "jointed"  snake,  which  when 
touched  or  struck  would  fall  into  pieces  and 
lie  in  broken  parts  until  sunset.   I  often 
longed  to  see  one  of  these  curiosities,  but 
was  never  gratified.   We  heard,  too,  that  if 
you  killed  a  snake  you  could  cause  a  rainfall 
soon  after  if  you  hung  the  snake  across  a 
twig  or  branch  of  a  tree  or  bush;  also,  that 
a  snake's  tail  never  died  until  the  sun  went 
down. 

Once  I  thought  a  black  snake  chased  me. 
It  was  at  Woodlawn,  in  a  thicket  on  a  hillside 
near  a  spring.   I  was  going  through  the 
thicket  along  a  foot  path  to  get  a  drink  of 
water  at  the  spring.   I  glimpsed  a  long  black 
snake  resting  up  on  a  ledge  on  my  right.   I 
picked  up  a  stone  to  throw  on  him  to  break  his 
back.   As  I  approached  the  snake,  it  moved  -  I 
was  a  few  feet  from  it,  and  it  was  lying  up  so 
as  to  be  nearly  on  a  level  with  my  shoulders. 
It  seemed  to  me  the  snake  moved  his  head  so 
as  to  slide  down  at  me  -  that  it  was  charging 
at  me.   I  did  not  hesitate  -  or  investigate  - 
I  was  alone  in  the  thicket,  and  I  took  no 
chances.   It  might  be  the  dreaded  "hoop  snake' . 
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The  snake  couldn't  catch  me  -  and  I  didn't  get  my 
drink  of  water  then  from  that  spring. 

I  concluded  afterwards  it  was  merely  a  black 
saake  =  some  four  feet  long  =  and  that  he  was 
probably,  and  no  doubt,  trying  to  run  away  from  me 
when  he  moved. 

The  only  neighbors  children  I  ever  played  with 
(except  at  school)  were  those  of  the  shoemaker,  Mr. 
Jonas  Jenkins,  who  lived  a  half  mile  or  more  in  the 
woods  north  of  our  house.   There  were  half  a  dozen 
of  them  =•  boys  and  girls  -  mostly  older,  but  some  of 
my  own  age,   I  was  never  there  often  -  I  can  remember 
being  there  and  that's  all  -  and  I  couldn't  have 
played  with  them  many  times;  and  I  do  not  remember 
they  were  ever  at  my  home.   They  were  sufficient  unto 
themselves  -  being  a  jolly  and  complete  company;  and 
I  was  too  young  and  shy  to  get  into  their  circle  - 
and  unable  to  get  permission  to  go  alone  so  far  from 
home  often  enough  to  cultivate  playing  with  the 
Jenkins  family,, 

One  member  of  this  family,  Mr.  John  Jenkins, 
moved  to  Gastonia  in  its  early  days  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  comfortable  independence  as  a 
skillful  blacksmith^   I  never  heard  what  happened 
to  the  others.   I  remember  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  shoemaker, 
and  his  friendly,  jovial,  fat  wife,  far  better  than 
I  do  their  children.   I  think  they  were  Methodists  - 
or  Baptists  -  and  probably  attended  Shiloh  Church; 
which  stood  then  about  on  the  present  site  of  the 
Modena  Cotton  Mills  in  Gastonia.  Or,  they  may  have 
attended  the  Bradley  (?)  Church  -  which  stood  also 
in  the  present  town  of  Gastonia,  but  near  its  north- 
western border. 

I  recall  distinctly  when  the  representatives  of 
the  "Air  Line"  railway  called  at  our  home  to  ask  for 
the  "right  of  way"  across  our  land  for  the  projected 

A1r  Line"  railroad  from  Charlotte  to  Atlanta.   Two 
men  rode  up  to  the  front  gate,  on  horseback,  and  got 
off  and  came  in  to  see  father. 

Later,  the  survey  was  made,  and  the  line 
crossed  our  principal  field,  a  few  hundred  yartis 
north  of  our  house.   I  saw  the  wide  avenue  cut 
through  the  woods  before  the  grading  was  started; 
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but  we  moved  away  to  Woodlawn  before  the  road 
was  finished  and  I  never  saw  the  train  cross 
our  field. 

But  I  remember  clearly  the  first  time  I 
saw  a  railway  engine  and  train.   It  was  grand  - 
it  was  on  a  high,  filled-in  piece  of  track  - 
and  the  first  I  saw  was  the  stately  engine 
proceed  majestically  from  the  forest  out  onto 
this  high  embankment,  followed  by  the  rolling 
thunder  of  the  train.   I  never  before  had  heard 
such  a  noise;  except  of  thunder.   It  is  hard  to 
realize  the  quiet  and  the  silence  of  the  forest 
life  and  farm  life  of  those  days.   We  could  hear 
Mr.  Jonas  Jenkins  sneeze  at  his  home;  although 
his  house  was  at  least  half  a  mile  from  ours. 
I  thought,  and  still  think,  that  never  man 
sneezed  like  Mr.  Jenkins  -  he  would  have  fits 
of  sneezing  -  one  after  another,  and  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  relief  and  to  magnify  the  sound  to  his 
fullest  capacity  -  a  long  drawn  out  "Ah  ....show"! J 

But  the  train  was  near  Lincolnton  -  on  my 
first  trip  from  home.   Olney  Church  had  gotten 
a  new  pastor  -  a  Rev.  Mr.  Davis,  who  moved  from 
Lincolnton.   My  father  took  me  with  him  on  our 
farm  wagon  to  Lincolnton  to  fetch  back  a  load 
of  Mr.  Davis'  effects.   We  were  approaching 
Lincolnton,  about  two  miles  distant,  when  my 
father  heard  the  train  coming.   We  stopped,  got 
out  of  the  wagon,  and  stationed  ourselves  at 
the  horses'  (or  mules')  heads  -  holding  firmly 
to  the  bridles.   We  were  at  least  a  hundred  yards 
away;  but  our  animals  had  never  seen  such  a 
monster  as  a  railway  train  -  we  didn't  know  what 
they  would  do;  so  we  took  no  chances. 

Some  of  the  terrors  of  my  boyhood  came  later, 
when,  driving  a  team  near  the  railroad,  a  train 
would  pass,  coming  unexpectedly  on  us  and 
frightening  the  horses  or  mules  and  causing  them 
to  bolt. 

One  other  trip  I  took  in  that  first  ten  years. 
That  was  to  Yorkville,  S.  C.   We  went,  Father  and 
I ,  in  a  "covered"  wagon  -  and  we  camped  overnight 
and  slept  in  the  wagon.   All  I  remember  of  this 
trip  is  that,  somewhere  in  S.  C.  we  crossed  a 
stream;  and  that  for  some  distance  near  this 
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stream  the  roadway  lay  over  a  solid  bed  of  granite  - 
which  seemed  acres  in  extent  as  it  lay  bare  and 
smooth  there0 

The  road,  public  road,  half  a  mile  west  of  our 
house,  and  running  north  and  south,  was  the  main 
road  -  an  old  road  -  between  Lincolnton  and  York- 
ville.   It  used  to  be  called  the  "Old  Plank  Road" 
because,  as  I  understood,  planks,  or  logs  had  long 
ago  (they  were  then  nowhere  visible  to  me)  been  laid 
down  on  it  in  some  places  to  make  it  passable  in  wet 
weather  =  perhaps  that  is  called  a  "corduroy"  road. 

Our  mill  -  the  one  we  patronized,  and  the  only 
one  near  -  was  called  "Gambles  Mill"  *=  owned  and 
operated  by  Mr.  John  Gamble.   It  was  two  or  three 
miles  to  the  northwest  -  on  the  Lincoln  Roadu   I 
suppose  it  was  on  "Long  Creek".   It  is  the  stream 
that  supplies  Gastonia  now  with  city  water.   It 
seemed  a  grand  stream  then. 

There  was  another  mill,  on  the  way  to  Dallas, 
near  Dallas.   I  think  it  was  called  Hoffman's  Mill. 
I  have  dim  recollections  of  being  there  a  few 
times  with  my  father  -  perhaps  on  our  way  to  and 
from  Dallas,  which  "metropolis"  I  recollect  visiting 
once  or  twice  with  my  parents. 

Memories  of  my  first  ten  years  are  not  at  all 
consecutive,  and  are  very  imcomplete.  Only  a  few 
incidents,  here  and  there,  and  memories  of  people, 
places,  and  events  -  all  of  which  seem  to  be  now  so 
detached  -  I  do  not  seem  to  have  been  a  part  of  them 
I  can?t  recollect  what  I  felt,  or  that  I  had 
feelings  -  of  pleasure,  of  pain,  of  affection,  of 
gratification,  or  of  any  particular  state  of  mind 
or  feeling  -  except  in  such  incidents  as  I  have 
related.   I  do  not  remember  that  my  parents  were 
affectionate  either  to  me  or  to  each  other.   I 
think  I  never  saw  -  surely  I  do  not  recall  that 
ever  in  my  life  I  saw  my  father  kiss  my  mother  - 
or  that  either  of  them  kissed  me  until  I  was  well 
on  in  middle  life  and  took  the  initiative  myself. 
I  have  no  doubt  I  was  petted  and  loved  as  much  as 
any  baby,  but  all  that  kind  of  thing  took  place  with 
me  before  I  can  remember.   A  succession  of  other 
babies  coming  about  every  three  years  displaced  my 
baby  supremacy. 
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Sometime  or  other  I  heard  about  Santa  Claus 
and  hanging  up  your  stocking.   I  remember 
wondering  how  he  could  get  down  our  chimney; 
but  his  gifts  at  our  house  were  limited  in  the 
extreme.   Toys  and  pictures  and  pretty  books 
were  unknown.   There  never  could  have  been  any 
"presents"  except  a  package  of  stick  candy  or 
some  small  red  mountain  apples.   Never  a  sled, 
a  wagon,  or  anything  on  wheels  that  a  boy  loves. 
I  remember  childish  efforts  of  mine  to  cut  in 
the  woods  two  small  trees,  or  bushes,  which, 
each,  would  have  a  bend  in  it  so  that  it  would 
make  it  serve  as  a  runner  for  a  boy's  sled. 
I  was  trying  to  imitate  the  large  one  horse  - 
or  one-ox  -  sled  which  I  saw  in  use  now  and 
then  by  someone  too  poor  to  own  a  wagon.   Buy 
my  efforts  were  futile.   I  didn't  have  the  tools 
or  the  skill  that  would  enable  me  to  make  it. 
I  remember  seeing  a  sled  made  of  two  pieces  of 
one  inch  board  -  with  a  slope-in  front  in  each 
board.   The  boards  sat  up  edgewise,  and  long 
wooden  pins,  some  15  inches  long,  connected  and 
held  them  together.   I  am  unable  to  say  whether 
or  not  I  was  ever  the  proud  possessor  of  such  a 
sled.   I  have  told  already  that  Uncle  Laban 
once  promised  me  a  wagon,  which  he  never  gave  me. 

Chris tmases  are  a  perfect  blank  to  me  - 
until  I  got  up  into  my  teens  and  got  interested 
in  a  rabbit  hunt  on  Christmas  Day;  and  I  must 
have  been  well  up  into  my  twenties  before  I 
saw  a  Christmas  Tree.   Such  festivities  always 
seemed  to  me  to  belong  to  some  other,  more 
favored,  part  of  humanity  -  they  had  no  place 
in  our  Presbyterian  calendar  of  those  days. 
They  were  banished,  with  Popery,  masses, 
rituals,  genuflections,  candles,  incense,  and 
all  manner  of  worldliness. 

There  was  one  thing  about  Christmas  that 
I  can't  account  for  -  that  is,  the  main  part  of 
the  celebration,  as  I  recall  it,  was  in  exploding 
Chinese  firecrackers  -  a  package  of  these 
firecrackers  was  a  wonderful  Christmas  gift; 
and  we  loved  to  pop  them. 

There  was  not,  in  the  sixties  surely,  and 
I  believe  also  in  the  seventies  in  my  home  and 
community,  any  celebration  of  either  the  Fourth 
of  July  or  of  Thanksgiving.   With  us  holidays 
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of  all  kinds,  outside  of  Christmas  Day  and  Sundays, 
were  just  the  same  as  other  days.   I  cannot  remember 
just  when  the  change  came  about  -  of  popping  crackers 
on  July  Fourth  instead  of  Christmas;  and  of  having 
a  Thanksgiving  Day  observance;  but  I  believe  it  was 
in  the  eighties;  and  probably  after  I  got  to  college 0 

Heretofore  I  have  said  I  would  relate  the  incident 
of  the  only  time  I  can  recall  that  I  ever  used  the 
little  boy's  saddle  my  Grandpa  Rhyne  gave  me.   The 
occasion  was  this:   I  must  have  been  about  eight  years 
old0   Tom  Love  spent  a  Saturday  night  with  me  and  went 
with  us  next  day  to  Olney  Church,,   Pa  had  a  tall  mule 
that  was  gentleD   Tom  and  I  got  permission  to  ride  this 
mule  to  Church  ■=>  using  my  saddle.   It  was  agreed  that 
I  was  to  ride  in  the  saddle,  with  Tom  on  behind,  going 
to  Church:  and  Tom  was  to  sit  in  the  saddle  with  me 
behind  returning.   On  the  way  to  Church  we  maneuvered 
so  as  to  get  ahead  and  out  of  sight  of  Pa  in  the  buggy 
with  the  rest  of  the  family. 

Then?  by  dint  of  good  work  with  our  heels  and 
the  application  of  a  switch  plucked  from  a  roadside 
bush  we  got  our  mule  into  a  trot  -  we  were  happy  to 
get  to  trot  and  ride  alone.   But  our  pride  soon  had  a 
fall.   One  of  us  lost  his  hat;  it  jostled  off  our  head; 
I  think  it  was  mine  but  .am  not  sure.   Well,  it  took  us 
so  long  to  get  off  and  back  on  to  that  tall  mule  that 
Father  overtook  us.   After  that  we  were  compelled  humbly 
to  ride  along  just  behind  the  buggy;  and,  since  a  horse 
or  mule  attached  to  a  buggy  never  trotted  on  the  way  to 
or  from  Church  we  had  a  very  monotonous  ride. 

How  drearily  I  remember  those  dusty,  slow  moving 
processions  of  buggies  on  the  Church  road.   It  was 
hard  to  keep  awake  and  from  falling  out  of  our  little 
rear  seat0   It  makes  me  sleepy  now  to  recall  it;  and 
I  wish  I  could  remember  whether  or  not  I  was  permitted, 
on  the  way  home,  to  take  off  my  painful  shoes. 

Rev.  Ebenezer  Erskine  Boyce  was  the  Pastor  of 
Pisgah  Church  -  the  father  of  S.  N.  Boyce  of 
Gas ton la.   He  will  appear  again  prominently  in  my 
Story  of  my  life  at  the  Kings  Mountain  High  School, 
1878  -  1880. 

My  father  was  Just  a  hard  working  young  farmer  at 
Fairview.   His  work  as  Surveyor  took  very  little  time. 
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He  always  had  some  corn,  some  wheat,  and  two 
or  three  bales  of  cotton  to  sell;  also, 
perhaps,  some  fodder  and  sheaf  oats.   He  must 
have  saved  some  money  but  I  have  no  idea  how 
much  or  how  he  safe-guarded  it,  or  loaned  it. 
Some  capital  was  required  to  start  in  as  a 
country  merchant  in  1870  at  Woodlawn.   He 
may  have  used  a  few  hundred  dollars  of  borrowed 
money;  for  I  remember  that  old  "Uncle  Jimmie 
Quinn" ,  a  paralytic,  who  had  married  "Aunt 
Eliza  Hoffman"  was  one  of  Mothers  own  aunts, 
had,  always,  back  in  the  sixties,  brought  his 
small  savings  to  my  father  for  safekeeping. 
Other  evidences  that  my  father  was  a  trusted 
man  in  those  early  days  was  his  appointment, 
in  several  cases,  as  trustee,  or  guardian, 
or  executor  (heard  it  called  "Guardeen")  of 
some  orphan's  estate. 

I  have  been  told  that  I  was  started  to 
school  when  I  was  five  years  old  -  it  was 
probably  in  the  summer  of  1865.   I  have  been 
told,  also,  that  for  some  reason  not  explained 
to  me,  I  "crawled  around  under  the  benches" 
my  first  day  at  school.   I  don't  suppose  I 
could  have  spent  much  time  at  that.   The 
"benches"  were  simple  foot-wide,  inch  and 
a  half  boards;  with  four  round  sapling  legs 
let  into  them  at  a  slope  through  auger  holes. 
There  were  no  backs  to  the  benches;  and  I 
can  understand  how  I  might  readily,  at  that 
age  and  size,  have  "crawled  under  the  benches" 
after  something  that  I  or  someone  else  had 
dropped  on  the  floor  -  a  marble,  or  a  pencil 
or  a  book. 

Anyhow,  they  say  I  did  -  though  I  have 
no  recollection  of  that  momentous  day. 

The  school  house  was  an  open,  unchinked, 
log-house  on  the  farm  of  my  Cousin  Tom  Love's 
mother  -  Aunt  Ann  Love  (who  married  again, 
a  Mr.  Edward-  Carson)  and  was  called  the 
"Love  School  House".   It  was  about  two  miles 
from  home.   I  remember  going  back  and  forth 
to  that  school  house  for  several  years;  going 
and  coming  in  company  with  the  children  of 
our  neighbors,  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson.   Two  of 
them,  Lee  Wilson,  and  Lorena,  were  older  than 
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1 5  and  one,  Melissa ,  was  about  my  own  age;  and  she 
and  I  were  childish  chums . 

Very  few  incidents  of  that  school  come  back  to 
n.e0   The  only  text-book  I  had  was  the  "Old  Blue-Back" 
or  Webster's  Spelling  Book.   We  were  first  taught  the 
letters"  -  A,  B,  C's;  then  the  a,  b,  ab's,  or  easy 
words  of  two  letters;  then  words  of  three  letters, 
and  so  on.   It  was  supposed  to  be  quite  an  accomplish- 
ment to  get  over  to  the  page  containing  words  of  two 
syllables,  the  first  one  being  the  word  B~a-k-e-r, 

Baker  ;  and  we  were  still  prouder  to  reach  the  page 
containing  the  long  words  beginning  with  the  word 
^Horseback". 

It  required  two  or  three  years  to  reach  the  long 
words  like  'plantation",  ,,temptation,'  -  while  those 
who  had  got  so  far  as  the  tremendous  words 
^incomprehensibility"  and  the  like  were  much  admired 
as  advanced  pupils. 

It  is  to  be  said  that  school  was  kept  only  a 
month  or  two  -  at  most  three  months  each  year,  during 
warm  weather. 

Thoroughness  was  the  motto.   When  the  pupil  first 
reached  vBaker"  he  must  go  back  to  the  beginning  and 
review;  when  he  got  to  "horseback"  he  must  go  back 
again  to  the  beginning,  and  review  everything  -  the 
same  repeating  process  was  practiced  from  other  defined 
stages  in  the  spelling  book. 

And,  of  course,  from  one  year  to  the  next  the 
pupil  was  supposed  to  have  forgotten  everything;  and 
was  required  to  review  the  speller  from  the  beginning 
or  from  near  the  beginning. 

The  teacher  had  no  other  book  for  us  to  use  - 
the  teacher  was  a  young  woman  who  knew  only  the 
Speller,  a  bit  of  elementary  arithmetic  and  a 
modicum  of  descriptive  geography,  all  taught  from 
simple  text  books.   "Readers",  even  McGuffie's,  had 
not  arrived  there.   The  teacher  had  attended  only 
such  a  school  -  being  a  bright  pupil  some  16  to  20 
years  of  age  who  had  recently  covered  the  same 
ground  in  just  such  a  school. 
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She  did  all  she  could,  she  knew  no 
better;  and  the  parents  knew  no  better . 
They  had  "come  through"  the  same  kindof 
schools. 

The  schools  were  "subscription"  schools. 
"Public"  schools  were  unknown.   The  teacher 
first  went  round  the  community  with  a 
"subscription"  paper.   Each  parent  would 
"subscribe"  for  as  many  pupils  as  he  intended 
to  send;  for  a  stated  small  sum  per  month 
or  for  the  session.   I  dimly  recall  such 
charges  as  $1  or  $1.50  and  possibly  $2  a 
month  per  pupil. 

My  teachers  at  the  Love  School  House 
were  Miss  Mattie  Torrence  and  her  sister, 
Miss  Lucy  Torrence  -  at  different  times; 
for  there  were  only  some  15  to  25  pupils 
and  never  was  there  more  than  one  teacher. 

B0th  these  teachers  were  sisters  of 
my  Aunt  Ann  Love  -  who  owned  the  school 
house.   She  was  Tom  Love's  mother. 

Miss  Mattie  Torrence  married  a  Mr.  Weir, 
and  was  the  mother  of  White  Weir  (or,  is 
it  White  Ware)  of  Gastonia.  Miss  Lucy 
Torrence  married  Mr.  Ben  Bradley,  who  was 
postmaster  in  Gastonia  for  many  years;  and, 
I  believe,  still  lives  there  an  aged  man 
now. 

I  used  to  remember  just  how  many  times 
I  "studied  over"  the  earlier  parts  of  the 
Webster's  Spelling  Book;  and  how  many  times 
I  "went  through"  it  -  that  is,  got  to  the 
latter  end  of  the  book  and  thence  went  back 
to  an  early  part  and  reviewed  it  all.   I 
can't  recall  now  the  exact  figures;  but  the 
first  was  about  eight  times,  and  the 
"going  through"  -  or  completing  the  book 
was  about  three  times. 
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Of  course  we  took  all  the  reading 
matter  as  we  came  to  it;  and  the  "Fables 
and  pictures  at  the  latter  part  of  the 
book  were  a  part  of  the  course.   Indeed, 
as  a  part  of  the  later  stages  of  the 
study  of  the  book,  we  had  to  commit  to 
memory,  some  parts  I  know,  and  itmay  have 
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been  the  whole  of,  the  "Preface"  or  "Introduction" 
to  the  Speller., 

In  connection  with  this  I  remember  a  mishap 0 
One  day  Mellissa  Wilson  and  I  were  both  Vikept  in" 
during  a  'recess"  because  we  had  failed  to  be 
perfect  in  our  recitation  in  giving  from  memory 
the  definitions  of  "accent**  -  or  the  word  may  have 
been  ■emphasis",,   Anyhow,  the  definition  was 
included  in  the  "Introduction"  and  we  had  both 
failed  to  repeat  exactly  the  wording  as  given0 
I  remember  the  occasion  on  account  of  what 
happened  to  Mellissa „  Not  long  after  the 
beginning  of  our  painful  period  of  being  "kept 
in"  =  during  which  we  were  required  to  study  the 
definition,  on  condition  we  could  goout  and  play 
with  the  other  children  as  soon  as  we  could  make 
a  perfect  recitation  •=  Mellissa  began  to  cry,, 
But  her  tears  got  no  sympathetic  notice  from  the 
teacher,  until  a  puddle  appeared  under  Mellissa's 
seatS!   That  broke  up  the  session,, 

They  said  that  I  was  very  bright  and  quick 
at  first?  but  that  I  "then  took  a  backset"  -  by 
which  I  suppose  they  meant  that  I  showed  a 
dimunitios  of  interest  and  effort  in  going  again 
and  again  over  the  simple  things  in  the  "Old 
Blue  Back"  -  which  is  neither  surprising  nor 
discouraging  in  the  case  of  a  normal  child  from 
5  to7  or  8  years  of  age,  which  such  a  modicum  of 
intellectual  material,, 

Our  recess  games  were  "Roly  hole"  and 
"Anthony  over";  also  "Prisoner's  Base"  when 
each  player  would  have  a  base,  and  also  when 
the  school  was  divided  into  two  parts  and 
there  would  be  only  two  bases „ 

If  there  were  as  many  as  eight  or  more  boys 
upwards  of  about  12  years  of  age,  these  played 

Bull  Pen".   This  was  my  favorite  game  at  school 
in  ray   teens";  and  it  is  an  excellent  game  to 
develop  alertness  t>f  mind,  attention,  and 
physical  agility  and  skill  in  throwing  and 
dodging  a  ball,, 


"Cat  Ball"  and "Town  Ball"  were  played  some, 
+;oo,  by  the  larger  boys„   These  were  nearly 
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alike;  and,  I  think,  the  predecessors  of 
baseball. 

"Mumble-t he-peg"  was  sometimes  played. 
The  games  at  recesses  -  mainly  the  hour 
recess  for  dinner  at  noon  time  -  were  the 
life  of  the  school.   The  only  thing  that  vied 
with  them  was  "The  Spelling  Lesson".   This 
got  its  interest  from  two  causes:  first,  it 
was  the  last  thing  each  day,  and  the  signal 
from  teacher  to  "Get  your  spelling  lesson" 
meant  that  in  a  very  short  time  we  should 
be  dismissed  and  on  our  ways  homeward. 
The  second  reason  was  that  the  competition 
made  the  spelling  interesting.   The  whole 
school  -  except  the  beginniners  =  were  in 
a  class  together.   An  assigned  list  of  words 
was  given  out  to  be  studied.   In  earlier  days 
the  words  were,  say,  a  column  or  a  page  from 
the  "Blue  Book".   Later,  it  might  be  a  page 
from  a  small  edition  of  a  Webster's 
Dictionary.   At  the  Love  School  House  it 
was  only  the  "Blue  Book". 

The  class  stood  up  in  a  row.  Each 
knew  the  number,  or  position  where  he  had 
stood  at  the  last  "lesson",  the  day  before. 
You  earned  your  position  by  "trapping"; 
that  is,  if  a  word  was  misspelled  by  any 
one  in  the  class  (words  always  started  at 
the  head  of  the  class)  it  was  passed  on  to 
the  next  pupil.   If  he  spelled  it  correctly 
he  "trapped  up"  -  that  is,  took  the  place 
of  the  pupil  who  had  misspelled  it.   If 
several  pupils  in  succession  misspelled  the 
same  word  then  the  first  pupil  to  spell  it 
correctly  "trapped  up"  past  all  those  who 
had  missed.   It  was,  therefore,  an  honestly 
won  honor  (provided  there  had  been  no 
whispered  "telling")  to  reach  the  head  of 
the  class,  and  the  position  was  prized  by 
the  few  bright  pupils  who  could  win  and 
hold  it. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  week,  the 
person  who  had  stood  "head"  at  the  close 
of  the  preceding  week  was  required  to  go  to 
the  "foot"  of  the  class.   He  or  she  didn't 
stop  there  long;  for  the  "foot"  and  near  the 
"foot"  was  occupied  almost  permanently  by 
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the  poor  spellers;  and  the  good  speller  who  had  been 
•^mporarily  sent  to  the  "foot"  soon  "trapped"  back 
to  the  head  or  near  the  "head",,   The  fun  was  the 

rapping  and  the  competition  with  the  two  or  three 
best  spellers  for  the  "head"  position,, 

At  some  time  I  was  given  a  start  on  the 
Multiplication  Table";  first  the  column  of  2  times 
1  to  2  times  12 *   When  that  could  be  perfectly 
recited,  we  took  "3  times",  then  "4  times",  and  so 
oa  up  to  "12  times"  -  ending  with  12  times  12. 

This  was  a  mental  exercise,  entirely  apart 
from  aisy  applications  0   We  hadn't  started  Arithmetic 
and  knew  nothing  about  "addition".,   We,  therefore, 

uldn't  make  any  applications  of  the  "Multiplication 
Table". 

We  had  to  learn  each  "column"  so  we  could  recite 
it  from  memory,  either  forwards  or  backwards*   Then 
the  teacher  would  "skip  about"  -  asking  us,  at 
random,  from  any  column:  say  7  times  9,  or  6  times  7, 
or  11  times  8,  etc 

We  were  kept  at  that  until  we  could  recite 
perfectly  -  whether  that  took  weeks  or  months . 

I  should  say  that  pupils  studied,  and  recited, 
mostly,  alone;  there  was  little  or  no  "class"  work, 
except  in  the  spelling.   Even  in  Arithmetic;  when 
the  pupil  rose  to  the  dignity  of  "ciphering"  on  a 
slate,  he  worked  alone  -  showing  his  "sums"  to  the 
teacher  for  inspection  one  by  one  as  he  completed 
themc   If  he  got  it  wrong,  he  "did  it  over";  if  he 
got  it  right,  he  went  to  the  next  "sum"  -  or 
example  -  we  never  called  them  anything  but 'sums",, 

Example1  was  a  "highf alutin"  term  that  came  in 
later0 

In  this  way  each  scholar  was  unimpeded  -  his 
progress  through  the  arithmetic  was  hindered  only 
by  his  lack  of  application  or  ability,, 

The  older  scholars  were  allowed  to  take  their 
slates  and  "work  arithmetic"  out-of-doors;  sitting 
in  groups  or  alone,  according  to  the  scholar's 
disposition,  on  logs,  or  on  piles  of  leaves  and 
leaning  back  against  a  log  or  stump. 
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The  greater  part  of  the  time  of  the 
older  hoys  was  thus  spent  outdoors  "ciphering". 
Such  pupils  were  ordinarily  trusted  about 
"getting  the  answer";  and  they  went  in  to  see 
the  teacher  only  about  some  "sum"  they  couldn't 
do  -  to  get  the  teacher's  help. 

The  teacher  kept  a  very  loose  oversight 
over  both  the  industry  and  the  progress  of 
the  boys  working  out  of  doors.   And  much  of 
their  time  was  spent  in  talking.   Now  and  then, 
teacher  might  come  to  the  school  house  door 
and  take  a  look  at  the  boys  outside.   They 
kept  close  watch  to  see  that  teacher  shouldn't 
catch  them  in  any  visibly  reprehensible  conduct. 

One  summer,  when  I  must  have  been  seven 
or  eight  years  old,  I  went  over  to  Grandpa 
Rhyne's  to  attend  school.   I  have  told  about 
that  some  time  ago,  herein. 

During  our  last  years  at  Fair view  I  went 
to  school  at  the  "Bradley"  school  house.  This 
was  situated  in  an  open  "old  field"  not  far  from 
what  is  now  the  western  boundary  of  Gastonia. 
It  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  railroad 
(but  the  railroad  wasn't  built  then)  from  the 
Loray  Mill,  and  nearly  opposite  that  mill,  I 
believe. 

I  remember  the  name  of  only  one  teacher 
I  had  there.   She  was  a  Miss  Kate  Detter.   She 
afterwards  married,  but  I  do  not  know  whom  she 
married. 

It  was  "teacher's"  custom  to  "live  around" 
at  the  pupil's  homes.  One  week  she  would  live, 
or  board  and  room,  at  one  home;  the  next  week 
at  another;  and  so  on, in  rotation.  She  did  not 
pay  for  her  board  -so  she  tried  to  equalize  the 
expense  by  going  fairly  and  regularly  to  the 
different  homes. 

The  only  definite  thing  I  remember  about 
Miss  Kate  Detter  (besides  her  long  nose  and  chin 
and  her  big  black  eyes)  was  an  incident  that 
dampened  my  spirit  of  inquiry.   She  was  boarding 
at  our  house  that  week,  and  was  on  the  way  home 
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with  Mag  and  me  (for  Mag  was  then  going  to  school 
with  me 5  and  we  were  walking  back  and  forth  each 
day,  together).   On  the  way  we  passed  a  vine  in  bloom, 
covering  a  bush  by  the  roadside   It  had  a  striking 
large  red  flower  (I  since  know  it  must  have  been  a 

I  i  umpet  flower").   I  asked  Miss  Detter  the  name  of 
the  f lower .   Her  reply  has  wholly  escaped  my  memory; 
but  the  manner  and  spirit  of  her  answer  made  an 
ineffaceable  impression,,   Evidently  she  did  not  know 
the  name  of  it;  and  I  was  reproved,  or  rebuked,  for 
inquiring  about  it. 

Such  were  our  teachers  in  the  sixties .   I  remember 
Miss  Detter  was  reckoned  a "good"  teacher;  a  commendation 
conferred,  I  suppose,  or,  rather,  earned,  by  her  skill 
in  disciplining,  or  controlling  without  an  outbreak,  the 
mixed  lot  of  children  from  6  to  18  years  of  age,  who 
were  under  her  care . 

"Methods"  at  the  Bradley  school  did  not  differ 
from  those  at  the  "Love  School  House".   The  school 
was  larger  -  the  Nolens,  the  Bradleys,  the  Spencers, 
the  Dillings  -  and  others  I've  forgotten  lived 
thereabouts .   There  were  a  lot  more  boys,  and 
recesses  were  far  livelier . 

I  cannot  be  sure,  but  I  am  almost  positive  that 
I  had  not  yet  "started"  in  Arithmetic;  still  studying 
the  Blue  Book",  and  possibly  committing  to  memory 
the  "Multiplication  Table" . 

I  believe  I  never  did  study  "geography"  in  school,, 
""Geography-  meant  mainly  "bounding"  states,  locating 
large  rivers,  and  cities,  and  capes,  and  seas,  and 
oceans,  and  mountains  -  in  at  "Atlas"  which  was  a 
necessary  part  of  the  "geographical"  outfit. 

I  remember  with  shame,  that  at  the  close  of  the 
sessions  -  the  last  day  when  parents  werepresent  to 
hear  the  pupils'  performances  -  it  was  my  part  to 
"recite"  from  memory  three  stanzas  of  a  "ditty" . 
I  think  it  began;  "I  remember,  I  remember,  the  place 
where  I  was  born";  how  the  sun  came  peeping  in  the 
window,  etc.   I  got  through  the  first  stanza,  and 
that  was  all.   "Stage  fright"  seized  me;  I  began  to 
cry  and  took  my  inglorious  seat. 

There  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  about  my 
schooling"  up  to  the  time  I  was  about  fourteen 
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years  of  age;  for,  after  we  moved  to  Woodlawn, 
the  "schools"  were  the  same  -  log  house ,  wooden 
benches  with  no  backs,  no  textbooks,  and  a 
man  teacher  named  Mr.  Hildebrand,  whom  the 
"profane"  scholars  affectionately  called 
"Hell-up-the-branch".   He  used  "the  rod" 
freely,  and  won  my  everlasting  antipathy 
by  angrily  and,  as  I  thought,  unjustly 
applying  it  to  my  back  one  day  -  which  had 
no  protection  but  a  thin  cotton  shirt. 

Here,  I  was  large  enough  to  play  Bull 
Pen;  and  I  enjoyed  that  every  day  -  with 
George  and  "Kell"  Davenport;  Andy  and 
Egbert  Hutchinson;  Walter,  Henry  and  Everett 
Fite;  Luther  and  Fred  Nims ;  John  0.  Rankin 
and  his  brother;  and  others.   There  was  one 
tall,  gawky,  rather  stupid  fellow  named 
Jesse  Flowers  -  an  only  child.   It  was  said 
that  hismother  nursed  him  at  the  breast  until 
he  was  six  years  old;  and  he  was  everlastingly 
teased  (Everett  Fite  was  the  big  "teaser")  by 
a  repetition  in  his  presence  of  this  dialogue: 
Question:  "How  old  are  you,  Jesse?"  Reply: 
"Heavy  on  to  six".   Question:   "Jesse,  do 
you  love  tittie?"  Reply:   "I  do".   This  was 
supposed  to  be  very  funny. 

I  learned  to  read  at  Fairview,  and  that 
was  all  I  learned.   I  got  no  memory  training  - 
not  even  the  "Shorter  Catechism",  except, 
possibly  the  first  dozen  or  so  questions  - 
and  I  had  nothing  to  read  but  the  Bible  and 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  -  than  which  there 
is  nothing  better;  but  a  somewhat  heavy  and 
"stalling"  steady  diet  for  a  boy.  » 

I  vividly  remember  the  first  word  I  ever 
made  out  alone;  it  was  the  name  on  the  back 
of  a  book;  and  that  book  was  Blum's  Farmer's 
Almanac;  and  the  word  was  Almanac .   I  recall 
that  I  called  it  Al-man-ac ,  pronouncing  Al 
instead  of  "all",  and  pronouncing  the  leTters 
man  together  and  calling  them  man;  and  putting 
the  accent  on  man.   I  repeated  it  to  Mother, 
who  corrected  me. 

I  don't  know  what  chronological  relation 
this  incident  has  to  my  school  life. 
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One  bit  of  boyish  fun  I  remember  at  Fair  view,, 
The  fact  that  it  was  indulged  in  under  prohibition 
did  not  prevent  me  whenever  I  had  the  chance 0 

Father  used  to  send  a  man  to  Gambles  Mill  with 
the  farm  wagon.   Sometimes  he  would  haul  "saw  logs", 
sometimes  grain,  etc,  returning  with  a  load  of 
lumber  or  corn  meal,  etc   It  was  usually  in  the 
winter  when  roads  were  muddy  and  slippery 5  and  I 
could  go  with  the  team  to  the  mill  which  was  both  a 
saw  mill  and  a  grist  mill. 

My  "stunt"  was  thiss   I'd  get  a  board,  some  three 
feet  long  and  six  inches  wide,  put  an  auger  hole 
through  it  near  one  end,  then  attach  it  to  a  piece 
of  rope  or  stout  cord  six  or  eight  feet  long;  I  then 
passed  the  rope  over  some  fixed  object  at  the  tail 
of  the  wagon,  and  fastened  it  so  that  the  board  would 
reach  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground,  and  would 
thus  drag  the  free  end  of  the  board  along  the  road 
as  the  wagon  moved  forward,,   It  was  good  fun  to 
stand  on  this  board  steadying  myself  always  by  holding 
on  to  the  wagon,  and  ride  thus  on  the  board  as  it 
dragged  along  the  ground,   I  suppose  nobody  but  a 
boy  under  ten  years  would  think  it  fun  -  in  my 
poverty  of  toys  I  enjoyed  it;  and  couldn't  see 
the  reasonableness  of  my  father's  prohibition, 
except  that  it  made  the  pulling  a  little  harder  on 
the  mules  than  if  I  walked  or  even  rode  on  the  wagon. 
I  couldn't  see  any  "danger"  to  me  in  it  -  and  don't 
now. 

But,  "We  all  has  our  ruthers",  as  a  keen  old 
Negro  once  remarked  to  me, 

Uncle  Billy  Hoffman  was  a  sunny  person  to  me 
in  those  somber  years.   He  was  Mother's  own  Uncle  - 
a  younger  brother  of  her  Mother.   He  was  a  Dentist, 
and  lived  in  Dallas,   Some  years  after  he  moved  to 
Charlotte,  where  he  practiced  his  profession  many 
years.   He  afterwards  moved  back  and  practiced  in 
Gastonia   when  age  had  lessened  his  cleverness 
of  touch, 

I  saw  him  seldom;  but  his  laughing  good  nature, 
his  cherry,  hearty,  affectionate  appearance  and 
manner  -  all  so  genuine  -  all  these  shone  like  a 
star  -  as  they  would  have  shone  anywhere.   But  they 
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particularly  shone  upon  me,  surrounded 
always  by  serious  minds,  busy  people  - 
who  didn't  know  the  meaning  of  fun  and 
pleasure;  and  were  inclined  rather  to 
think  that  all  fun  and  pleasure  and  good 
cheer  were  snares  of  the  Devil. 

But  Uncle  Billy  never  touched  my 
teeth  till  I  was  well  up  into  my  teens. 
Nobody  else  did.   I  had  such  anaversion 
to  dentistry  that  even  my  parents  were 
not  allowed  to  know  when  a  first  tooth 
began  to  loosen.   I  discovered  a  loosening 
tooth  myself  first.   I  always  set  upon  it 
at  once  with  my  tongue  and  fingers,  and 
kept  at  it  until  it  got  so  loose  and  free 
that  I  could  push  it  out  with  my  tongue, 
or  pull  it  with  my  finger  myself.   I 
wanted  to  keep  within  my  own  control  all 
"pulling"  operations;  and  my  parents  never 
got  to  pull  one  of  my  first  set  of  teeth. 
I  did  it  myself.   Nor  do  I  recall  that 
they  paid  much  attention  to  my  teeth. 

My  first  trip  to  the  dentist  was  when 
my  two  first,  back,  molars,  had  decayed  and 
broken  off  in  bits  even  with  the  gum. 
Nothing  was  left  of  either  but  the  roots, 
with  decayed  surfaces. 

Of  course  I  was  foolish  and  my  parents 
negligent.   These  two,  most  valuable  of  my 
lower  jaw  teeth  (my  upper  jaw  teeth  were  all 
right)  should  have  been  looked  after,  kept 
clean  and  filled  and  saved.   It  has  meant 
to  me  untold  loss  in  comfort  and  health  to 
go  through  life  with  a  wide  gap  in  my 
"jaw  teeth"  -  in  the  grinders  of  my  lower 
jaw.   They  could  easily  have  been  saved  - 
but  who  knows  or  cares  about  a  boy's  teeth 
unless  the  parents  do? 

At  last,  at  about  fifteen  -  I  don't 
know  when,  I  was  obliged  to  go  to  Uncle 
Billy.   He  was  then  in  Charlotte.   He  gave 
me  "laughing  gas";  and  extracted  both  roots 
without  my  knowledge  and  without  pain.   From 
that  time  on  my  teeth  have  been  reasonably 
well  cared  for  -  and,  still,  the  only 
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deficiency  in  my  mouth  is  the  loss  of  those  two 
early  molars,  45  or  more  years  ago. 

Now  long  after  he  pulled  these  roots  out, 
my  upper  "eyeteeth"  came  in,  but  they  were  up 
by  the  side  of  the  gum  -  what  were  called  "tusks'1,, 
Uncle  Billy  remedied  that  by  giving  me  "laughing 
gas"  again  and  extracting  the  two  perfectly  sound 
teeth  below  them;  so  the  "eyeteeth"  could  drop  into 
the  line  of  the  gum.   He  sacrificed  the  two  teeth 
because  the  "eyeteeth"  are  stronger  and  more  valuable. 
The  loss  cannot  be  noticed  unless  my  upper  teeth 
are  counted  by  someone  who  knows  just  how  many 
teeth  should  be  in  the  upper  jaw. 

My  teeth,  he  said,  were  too  large  for  my 
arch  in  the  upper  jaw. 

The  reason  for  that  I  do  not  know  -  unless  it 
may  be  due  to  my  having,  as  I  suspect,  had  adenoids 
in  childhood  -  which  trouble  never,  if  I  had  it, 
received  the  slightest  attention  or  treatment. 
In  fact,  I  don't  suppose  the  physicians  -  certainly 
those  in  Gaston  County  -  had  ever  heard  of  "adenoids", 
or  would  know  how,  then,  to  treat  a  case  if  they 
had  discovered  it. 

That  trouble  could  have  caused  a  lack  of 
proper  development  of  the  frontal  and  nasal  bones; 
and  have  produced  a  flattening  of  the  front  face 
in  the  region  of  the  nose,  and  thus  reduce  the 
circumference  of  my  dental  arch. 

Two  facts  lend  support  to  the  above 
explanation:  first,  I  have  a  highly  arched 
"roof"  to  my  mouth;  second,  a  somewhat  flattened 
face  on  each  side  of  the  nose;  and  a  third  fact 
is  not  irrelevant,  viz:  that  I  have  been  bothered 
with  "hay  fever"  many  years. 

During  my  infancy  I  musthave  suffered  an 
accident  from  fire.   Ever  since  I  can  remember 
I  have  carried  a  scar  on  my  left  side,  a  few 
inches  above  my  left  groin,  that  is  almost  two 
inches  in  circumference.   I  do  not  remember 
anything  about  how  or  when  the  scar  was  received. 
I  didn't  notice  it  in  childhood.   Years  after 
I  mentioned  it  to  Mother.   I  think  she  probably 
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had  then  forgotten  the  details.   All  the 
information  she  gave  me  that  I  had  got 
burnt,  and  I  did  not  inquire  further.   I 
always  meant  to  talk  with  her  about  it;  but 
never  thought  of  it  when  I  had  a  chance. 
I  did  not  see  very  much  of  Mother  after  I 
was  17 \   years  old. 

But  fire  has  been  terrible  to  us. 
My  mother  was  burned  to  death,  horribly; 
she  lost  her  youngest  child,  a  sweet  little 
baby  girl,  who  fell  into  a  basin  of  boiling 
water,  set  out  on  the  kitchen  floor  to  scald 
a  chicken;  and  brother  John  lost  a  son  who 
fell  into  a  pot  of  boiling  soap  -  lye  soap 
being  made  in  a  wash  boiler. 

I  have  the  least  possible  recollection 
of  any  pasttimes,  or  play,  or  companionship 
with  my  brothers  and  sisters.   Margaret  (Mag) 
was  next  after  me,  but  three  years  younger; 
then  John,  6  years  younger;  Edgar  9  years 
younger;  then  William,  Mary,  Robertand  Susan. 

William  died  of  dengue  fever  at  Brunswick, 
Ga.,  when  about  17  years  old;  Susie  died  in 
infancy,  scalded  to  death. 

"Mag",  therefore,  was  the  only  one  near 
enough  to  be  at  all  a  playmate;  and  I  suppose, 
no  doubt,  we  were  inseparable  companions  (for 
there  was  no  one  else)  from  the  time  she  could 
walk  and  run  about,  when  I  was  about  five  years 
to  six  years  old  and  after  until  I  was  ten  - 
though  I  can  recollect  practically  nothing  of 
such  companionship.   No  doubt,  "Rock  the  Cradle, 
Lee",  and  "Mind  the  baby,  Lee",  were  as  much 
mixed  up  in  my  experience  with  my  younger 
fellows  as  any  other  facts  or  feelings. 

I  well  remember  the  very  nice  walnut 
cradle  (made,  no  doubt,  by  Mr.  Bloomfield 
of  Dallas)  in  which  we  were  all  "rocked". 
Mary  Glenn,  I  think,  has  it  now. 

I  recollect  setting  my  permanent  mark 
on  John's  forehead  when  he  was  about  2  or  2\ 
years  old.   I  and  Mag  and  John  had  opened  the 
big  barnyard  gate  one late  afternoon  to  let  the 
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cattle  in  for  the  night 0   I  was  expediting  the 
cows'  movements  by  throwing  small  pebbles  at  theme 
One  of  these  pebbles  struck  John  in  the  center  of 
his  forehead.   The  sight  of  the  blood  frightened 
me,  so  I've  never  forgotten  the  incident,, 

Of  course,  Mag  never  went  with  me,  at  Fairview, 
into  the  fields  when  I  "did  my  bit"  in  farm  work; 
and  I  imagine  I  was  kept  as  busy  as  I  could  be  kept 
from  seven  years  old  on;  for  there  weren't  any  -'idle 
hands",  or  any  "idle  bread  eaten"  about  my  father 
and  mother,.   They  did  nothing  but  work,  early  and 
late;  and  so  must  everyone  else. 

I  used  to  be  much  "afraid  of  the  dark"  -  but 
only  out  of  doors „   At  Fairview  I  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  go  out,  even  to  the  barnyard,  at  night, 
if  it  was  a  dark  night „   I  imagine,  somehow,  that  an 
Indian  would  spring  at  me  from  behind  a  tree,  or  a 
fence,  or  the  corner  of  the  house,  and  split  my  head 
open  with  a  tomahawk,,   I  don't  know  how  or  whence  I 
got  such  a  fear.   One  night,  I  remember,  Father  sent 
me  out  to  the  well  -  or  well-house  -  on  an  errand «, 
I  obeyed,  in  fear;  but  I  hadn't  got  half  way  to  the 
well  when  I  heard,  or  thought  I  heard  the  heavy  tramp 
of  feet,  as  of  someone  running  heavily,  in  the  adjacent 
barnyard0   I  ran  back  into  the  house  terrified;  and 
couldnft  be  induced  to  try  it  againe 

I  had  a  little  accident  when  I  was  six  years 
old,  or  thereabouts  -  it  may  have  been  younger „ 
It  was  a  winter  day;  Mother  was  sitting,  sewing,  by 
the  open  fire  in  the  living  room,   I  was  sent  outside 
for  some  firewood  <to  replenish  the  fire8   I  brought 
in  a  "stick  of  wood"  which  was  about  as  heavy  as 
I  could  carry  in  my  arms „   In  dropping  it  on  to  the 
fire,  with  my  right  hand  on  the  underside  of  the 
stick,  or  log,  the  tip  of  the  finger  next  my  little 
finger  of  my  right  hand  was  caught  between  the  log 
and  the  top  of  the  andiron.   The  fingernail  was  pulled, 
or  crushed,  off,  left  hanging  by  a  slender  thread  of 
flesh,  which  Mother  cut  at  once  with  her  scissors „ 
She  tied  it  up,  and  that's  all  I  remember  of  it; 
except  that  the  nail  on  that  finger  has  always  been 
stubby,  and  different  from  my  other  fingers;  and  will 
forever  keep  the  childish  incident  fresh. 

After  the  removalto  Woodlawn,  of  course,  I  was 
expected  to,  and  did,  have  my  regular  duties;  which 
included  no  provision  for  "play"  except  at  recesses 
when  at  school. 
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In  all  my  childhood  and  youth  I  never 
had  any  money  -  never  owned  a  coin  or  a 
dollar  -  except  I  can  remember,  as  before 
related,  Grandma  Love,  at  least  once,  gave 
me  a  small  coin  -  a  three  or  ten  cent  piece. 
I  was  never  paid  anything,  regularly  or 
irregularly,  forany  chores,  or  any  work  I 
did.   My  services  were  due  to  my  parents. 
They  supplied  me  with  necessary  food  and 
clothing,  of  the  best  in  food  and  plainest 
in  clothes;  but  did  not  give  me  money.   At 
Fairview  I  could  not  have  spent  it,  except, 
on  the  rare  occasions  when  I  went  to  Dallas, 
for  Candy.   I  was  not  supposed  to  need  money; 
and,  hence,  I  had  no  training  whatsoever, 
either  in  earning,  saving,  or  spending,  only 
when  I  went  away  to  boarding  school,  May  16, 
1878,  and  thence  after  at  school  and  college, 
did  my  father  put  any  money  in  my  hands;  and, 
then,  only  sufficient  for  the  barest 
necessities,  although  he  never  required  me 
to  render  an  itemized  account  of  my 
expenditures.   I  made  what  he  gave  me  last 
as  long  as  possible,  then  wrote  to  him  for 
more.   His  letters  replying  were  such  as  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  my  requests  except 
when  I  was  compelled  to  ask  replenishment. 
He  was  not  "niggardly"  -  in  fact,  he  was  a 
man  of  more  than  commonly  generous  impulses 
and  actions;  but  he  was  economical,  had  not 
in  youth  spent  money  or  been  paid  money 
himself,  and  felt  that  young  people  couldn't 
be  trusted  far, anyhow,  with  money;  not  that 
he  feared  it  would  be  spent  on  anything  evil; 
but  he  had  a  positive  and  outspoken  and 
lived-up-to  antipathy  towards  what  he  called 
"show"  or  "extravagance"  in  dress  or  living. 
"Style"  was  a  "red  rag"  to  the  "bull"  that 
was  in  him;  and  there  was  plenty  of  the  "bull" 
in  his  physical  and  mental  make-up . 

I  have  already  told,  I  think,  most  of 
what  needs  be  said  about  my  farm  and  other 
out-of-doors  work  after  we  moved  to  Woodlawn; 
where  I  lived  from  1870  till  May  1878;  of 
plowing,  hoeing,  hauling,  chopping  wood, 
building  fences,  sprouting,  cleaning  off 
ditch  banks,  killing  and  cleaning  hogs  and 
beef  cattle,  picking  cotton,  ginning  cotton, 
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tending  the  gin,  packing  cotton,  teaming  back  and 
forth  to  Charlotte  (taking  cotton  over  and  bringing 
back  merchandise) ,  carrying  the  mail  bag  to  the 
railway  station,  sorting  and  distributing  mail, 
milking  the  cows,  driving  cows  back  and  forth  to 
pasture  or  hunting  them  in  the  woods  when  they 
strayed,  taking  care  of  mules  and  horses  and  cows, 
feeding  and  watering  them,  and  many  other  little 
chores  that  kept  me  busy.   I  have  told,  also,  about 
such  little  hunting  and  fishing  as  I  rarely  engaged 
in.   I  do  not  remember  going  to  any  parties  -  or 
dances  -  although  I  have  indistinct  recollection  of 
witnessing  some  rough  country  dances  among  people  of 
the  tenant  and  laboring  class.   A  violin  ("fiddle") 
or  a  banjo,  or  both,  furnished  the  music;  with  someone 
"patting  his  hands",  either  together  or  on  his  knees, 
accompanied  by  stamping  his  foot  on  the  floor,  to 
"beat  the  time"  for  the  dancers  -  who  danced  only 
the  "square"  dances.   Such  dances  afforded  vigorous 
action  -  the  men  did  not  merely  walk  through  the 
"figures"-  they  "danced"  aaergertically,  "cutting  the 
pigeon  wing",  or  executing  the  "double  shuffle",  and 
other  supposedly  graceful  and  rhythmic  steps.   The 
sound  of  the  feet  on  the  floor  made  a  din  which  could 
be  heard  outside  much  further  than  the  music. 

My  father  opened  a  country  store  as  soon  as 
he  reached  Woodlawn.   He  had  a  much  better  farm 
there  at  Fairview,  for  it  had  a  number  of  acres  of 
good  "bottom"  land  on  the  creek  that  crossed  the 
farm.   But  he  ran  the  farm  through  employees,  of 
which  he  usually  had  a  white  foreman;  although  he 
supervised  it  absolutely  himself,  and  kept  me  out 
on  it  most  of  the  time.   Later  he  built  a  cotton  gin 
on  the  creek  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  farm;  which  we 
operated  for  two  seasons.   But  the  waterwheel  proved 
insufficient  -  or  inefficient  -with  the  limited  water 
supply;  and,  after  he  remedied  this  by  putting  in 
a  new  "turbine"  wheel  of  castiron,  replacing  the 
first  "homemade"  wooden  power  wheel,  Grandpa  made 
trouble  because  the  dam  backed  water  on  to  his 
"creek  bottoms"  and  injured  them;  hence,  the  first 
cotton  gin  was  torn  down  and  it  was  rebuilt  at  the 
lower  end  of  his  farm  where  there  was  a  little  more 
water  and  where  the  pond  covered  only  his  own  land. 

I  was  an  active  "hand"  in  both  gins  -  and  did 
every  part  of  the  work  about  them;  but  I  was  not 
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"in  charge"  -  he  was  "around"  every  day 
often  enough  to  "look  after"  it  himself. 

In  1880  he  built  a  cotton  gin  at  Kings 
Mountain,  which  was  operated  by  a  stationary 
steam  engine.   He  at  first  put  a  young  man, 
Mr.  John  Garrett  (or  it  may  have  been 
"Joseph"  instead  of  "John"),  in  charge; 
but,  after  he  had  tried  to  run  it  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  at  the  beginning  of 
September  1880,  he  threw  it  up,  or  he  was 
discharged  as  unsatisfactory;  and  I  was 
placed  in  charge  of  it.   My  father  was 
still  living  at  Woodlawn  (Mt.  Holly  then), 
although  he  later  moved  to  Kings  Mountain. 
I  remained  in  charge  throughout  the  season, 
which  ended  about  Christmas  time  -  when  I 
closed  up  the  gin  and  went  home  to  Mt .  Holly 
and  got  ready  to  go  to  Chapel  Hill. 

In  addition  to  ginning  and  packing 
cotton  (for  which  we  took  a  "toll"  -  about 
1/15  to  1/20  part  -  I've  forgotten  the 
exact  percentage  of  "toll")  my  father  let 
me  buy  cotton  in  the  Kings  Mountain  market; 
which  he  sold  in  Charlotte. 

I  never  had  any  means  of  calculating  or 
knowing  how  much  profits  I  made  for  my  father 
that  fall;  but  I  guessed  I  had  made  about 
$500;  and  it  was  the  understanding  that  I 
might  spend  it  on  my  college  education.   He 
did  not  pay  me  any  salary  for  managing  the 
cotton  gin;  but,  he  paid  my  living  expenses. 
I  roomed  and  boarded  with  a  Mr.  John  Garrett, 
whose  daughter,  Miss  Maggie  Garrett,  about  my 
own  age,  was  housekeeper,  since  her  mother 
was  dead.   He  had  another  daughter,  Miss 
Katie  Garrett,  younger  -  about  16  I  should 
say,  or  15;  and  a  still  younger  son  -  whose 
name,  I  think,  was  Joseph. 

But,  from  1870  on,  my  father's  main  job 
was  the  store  -  to  which  he  gave  his  full  care. 
He  used  to  have  me  help  in  it;  and  I  did  help 
a  good  deal;  but  I  had  no  liking  for  "store 
life";  and  I  think  he  gave  me  up  as  a 
possibility  for  a  permanent  clerk  and  helper. 
I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  buying;  but 
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I  helped  do  everything  else.   The  part  I  enjoyed  was 
opening,  marking  and  putting  on  the  shelves,  fresh 
merchandise,  which  came  in  neat,  substantial  "white 
pine"  boxes.   This  "white  pine"  did  not  grow  in 
Gaston  County.   It  was  a  "soft"  wood  and  made  ideal 
"whittling". 

It  was  the  habit  of  the  country  patrons  to 
"haggle"  over  the  prices.   Rarely  would  one  of  them 
buy  anything  until  they  had  "fumbled"  and  "looked 
over"  your  entire  stock  of  that  particular  article, 
and"Jewed  you  down"  in  price  or  tried  to  "Jew"  you. 
I  confess  this  process  of  "Jewing"  was  beyond  the 
kind  of  patience  that  I  possessed J  and  it  was  hard 
for  me  to  be  polite  under  it.   One  old  lady,  in 
particular,  was  a  terror.   Her  name  was  Mrs.  Cannon; 
and  her  son,  Mr.  Pink  Cannon,  married  my  cousin, 
Gussie  Rhyne,  Uncle  Abel's  oldest  daughter;  and  he  is 
a  successful  business  man  in  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
manager  of  a  casket  factory,  I  think.   But  I  managed, 
always,  when  I  could,  to  get  out  of  the  way  when  I 
saw  her  coming  to  or  into  the  store,  so  as  to  let 
some  one  else  "wait  on  her". 

We  kept  a  large  variety  of  merchandise, 
considering  the  size  of  the  place;  consisting  of 
dry  goods,  notions,  groceries,  hardware,  provisions, 
tobacco,  snuff,  wagons,  farm  implements,  harness, 
saddles,  shoes,  hats  -  in  short,  all  the  things  a 
farmer  or  his  family  would  need  or  buy. 

We  bartered  a  good  deal  -  taking  in  butter, 
eggs,  chickens,  corn,  wheat,  (but  little  of  this 
raised)  potatoes,  onions,  seed  cotton,  baled  cotton, 
watermelons,  dried  fruits,  fresh  fish,  etc.   It  was 
an  active  interesting  life;  but  at  my  then  age  -  10 
to  18  years  of  age  -  it  was  rather  irksome  to  me  to 
be  kept  indoors;  and,  although  I  cannot  say  that  I 
ever  enjoyed  farm  work,  I  preferred  the  outside  work 
to  the  store  job. 

I  used  to  like  trips  on  the  team  to  Charlotte  - 
taking  over  cotton  and  bringing  back  a  load  of 
merchandise.   Three  to  four  bales  of  cotton  were 
all  that  a  two-horse  team  could  pull  over  the  roads 
we  had  then  -  especially  as  we  had  to  cross  the 
Tuckaseege  Ford.   Usually  I  was  "in  charge";  that 
is,  I  had  to  see  that  the  cotton  was  put  on  the 
right  platform  and  weighed  and  delivered  to  the 
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proper  merchants  in  Charlotte,  and  I  had  to 
call  on  the  merchant  there  to  get  the 
designated  supplies  for  our  return  load. 
I  was  accompanied  always  by  a  colored  driver 
who  helped  to  load  and  unload  and  looked 
after  the  team.   By  starting  early  from 
Woodlawn  we  could  make  the  round  trip  to 
Charlotte  (it  was  always  called,  I  think, 
12  miles  distant)  and  get  back  to  Woodlawn 
late  in  the  afternoon  -  or  in  theevening  after 
dark.   The  24  miles  with  load  all  the  way  must 
have  been  rather  trying  on  the  team  -  which 
was  either  a  pair  of  mules;  or,  mostly,  a 
mule  and  my  favorite  horse,  Mike.   (I  can't 
think  of  Mike  even  now  without  a  lump  in  my 
throat  and  tears  in  my  eyes  -  my  friend  and 
companion  of  long  ago.)   It  is  sadly  true, 
too,  that  the  more  I  see  of  humanity  as  a 
whole,  and,  to  some  extent,  in  particular, 
the  better  I  like  horses  and  dogs.   If  a  man 
or  woman  has  any  affection  for  you  -  even 
your  nearest  and  dearest  (with  one  exception  - 
my  wife  -  that  was)  how  seldom,  and  how 
niggardly,  do  they  give  you  any  expression 
of  it  by  word  or  caress.   Life  must  be  spent 
in  isolation  -  that  is,  the  whole  of  our 
emotional  life.   How  sad  it  is  that  it  is 
"not  good  form"  to  express  to  those  we  love 
the  affection  we  bear  them.) 

Some  of  the  signs,  advertising,  I  saw 
made  a  queer  impression  on  me.   One  in 
particular,  somewhere  about  Charlotte.   It 
read  "Rathbone  Acorn  Agency".   I  think  it 
advertised  a  store.   Anyhow  that  word 
"Rathbone"  and  the  combination,  Rathbone 
Acorn  Agency  clung  in  my  mind  like  a  melody, 
or  song,  which  keeps  recurring  until  you 
are  weary  of  it. 

I  remember  on  one  of  these  trips  seeing 
a  bulletin  in  Charlotte  telling  about  the 
Chicago  fire  -  it  showed  a  picture  of  a  cow 
kicking  over  a  lantern  -  or  whatever  it  was  - 
which  started  the  fire  in  a  stable,  and  was 
intended  to  warn  people  to  be  careful.   On 
returning  to  Charlotte  some  time  later  I 
saw  another  bulletin  which  said  "The  Chicago 
Fire  still  Raging". 
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That  was  all  I  knew,  or  that  I  remember  about  the 
great  Chicago  fire.   I  think  that  was  in  1872  or  73. 

My  father  gave  employment  to  several  young  men,  at 
different  times,  as  clerks  in  his  store.   I  think  he 
paid  each  one  $40  a  month,  and  gave  him  board  and 
lodging  additional. 

In  his  store,  Uncle  Dan  Rhyne,  and  Uncle  Alonzo 
(J.  A.)  Abernethy,  both  began  their  business  careers 
as  clerks  at  this  pay.   Uncle  Dan  left  his  employ  to 
engage  in  cotton  mill  management  with  Uncle  Abel  - 
Uncle  Dan  supervising  the  construction  and  operation 
of  the  Tuckaseege  Mill.   I  think,  however,  that  Uncle 
Dan  went  first  to  Uncle  Abel's  store  and  mill  at 
Mt.  Holly;  I  have  understood  that  Father  lent  Uncle 
Dan  the  first  $1000  he  invested  in  a  cotton  mill. 
Now,  as  is  well  known,  Uncle  Dan  is  a  wealthy  man  - 
worth  "they  say"  from  two  to  three  millions.   I 
think  that  Uncle  Alonzo  Abernethy  (he  married  Aunt 
Sallie  Rhyne)  opened  up  a  store  and  merchandized 
for  a  good  many  years  before  he  went  to  Lincolnton 
and  built,  first,  the  Lincoln  Mill;  and  later,  the 
"Wampum1.   He,  of  course,  is  now,  also  a  wealthy  man; 
having  sold,  I  was  told  his  "Wampum"  mill  last  year 
for  around  a  million  dollars;  and,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
he  didn't  owe  anyone  a  dollar  of  it. 

Our  house  at  Woodlawn  was  roomier  than  at 
Fairview.   It  had  a  wide  hallway,  opening  off  the 
front  porch,  in  which  a  stairway  led  to  the  second 
story.   On  either  side  of  this  hallway  was  a 
large  room.   We  used  the  west  room  as  a  living 
room,  and  the  east  room  as  a  parlor.   On  the  second 
floor  were  two  large  chambers  and  a  hallway  with 
enough  for  a  bed  to  be  placed  alongside  the  closed 
stairway  which  led  up  to  the  attic  -  which  extended 
the  length  of  the  house  and  was  floored  but  not 
ceiled.   On  the  northwest  corner  of  the  house,  and 
running  north  from  the  corner,  was  an  "ell"  -  in 
which  was,  first,  the  dining  room  and  then  the 
kitchen.   This  "ell"  was  only  one  story.   There 
were  open  fireplaces  in  the  four  main  rooms  of 
the  house;  and  also  in  the  kitchen.   The  cooking 
was  done  mainly  on  a  stove,  but  for  many  cooking 
purposes  the  kitchen  fireplace  was  used  too. 

Our  "clerks"  lodged  in  the  house;  until  after 
the  store  had  been  burglarized  and  it  was  thought 
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necessary  to  put  a  bed  in  a  closed-in  corner 
of  the  warehouse  which  was  attached  at  the 
west  end  of  the  store.   I  have  slept  many 
nights  in  the  store;  first  with  Uncle  Dan, 
and  later,  with  Tom  Love  who  came  to  stay  with 
us  while  attending  the  "Woodlawn  Business 
College"  and  afterwards  helped  in  the  store. 

I  remember  one  night  Uncle  Dan  and  I 
thought  we  heard  a  burglar  in  the  store.   He 
stole  silently  out  of  our  bed  to  investigate. 
Presently,  when  he  reached  the  main  store 
room  and  had  decided  there  was  no  burglar 
there,  he  struck  a  match.   I  thought  it  was 
his  pistol,  and  jumped  as  if  I  was  shot 
myself.   The  supposed  "burglar"  was  probably 
a  cat  which  had  disturbed  some  loose  box  lid 
or  barrel  cover. 

Our  house  was  the  lodging  place  for 
strangers  -  and  my  mother  has  given  shelter 
to  many  travellers  -  from  horse  drovers  to 
murderers  and  northern  merchants.   I  have 
told  about  the  horse  drovers.   The  murderer 
was  a  man  whose  name,  I  think,  was  Secrist. 
He  and  his  wife  stopped  there  one  night, 
coming  from  the  direction  of  Charlotte. 
They  came,  I  think  from  Cabarrus  or  Union 
County,  N„  C.   They  were  on  their  way  for  a 
trip  to  the  mountains  of  western  N.  C,  and 
seemed  to  be  plain,  respectable,   nice  people. 

A  few  days  later  I  saw  Mr.  Secrist 
passing  the  house  on  his  return  journey. 
He  was  alone,  and  also  he  was  driving  at 
a  good  trot,  and  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry. 
He  didn't  stop.   Of  course,  nothing  was 
suspected  then  by  me.   But,  soon  after,  the 
newspapers  reported  the  discovery,  somewhere 
about  Lenoir,  I  think,  of  his  wife's  dead 
body,  with  evidence  of  the  buggy,  etc.   I 
then  recalled  his  hurried  appearance  on  his 
unaccompanied  return  journey.   I  do  not 
know  whether  he  was  caught  and  convicted. 
Apparently  he  had  taken  his  wife  into  a 
lonely  mountain  country,  as  he  thought,  and 
hoped  by  fabrications  at  home  on  his  return 
to  allay  suspicions.   I've  forgotten  all 
about  the  trial.   Of  course,  we  were  not 
called  on  as  witnesses. 
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The  most  interesting,  to  me,  guests  we  entertained 
were  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jaynes  and  their  child  from 
Baltimore.   My  father  sold  Jaynes'  Patent  Medicines 
in  the  store.   Mr.  Jaynes  was  the  proprietor;  and  he 
was  combining  a  pleasure  trip  with  business,  and 
calling  on  his  customers.   I  suppose  this  was  the 
Mr.  Jaynes  who  founded  the  business  that  was  taken 
into  the  Riker-Jaynes  chain  of  drugstores;  and  then, 
I  think  incorporated  in  Liggetts.   I  have  always  been 
interested  to  know  if  the  Mr.  Jaynes  I  met  over  46 
years  ago  at  our  house  was  the  same  man  as  the  "Riker- 
Jaynes"  man.   He  and  his  wife  were  "city  folks"  -  very 
nicely  dressed  and  genteel. 

About  1874  -  75  my  mother  had  her  house  packed 
full  of  boarders  -  young  men  attending  "Woodlawn 
Business  College".   She  had  more  than  a  dozen  at  one 
time  -  putting  two  and  three  beds  in  the  upstairs 
rooms ,  and  putting  two  fellows  in  each  bed.   I  remember 
that  I  slept  then  in  the  upstairs  hall  -  with  Tom  Love 
a  part  of  the  time.   I  remember  the  names  of  some  of 
her  boarders:   The  McLean  brothers  from  South  Point, 
Gaston  County;  John  Todd  and  John  Gribble  from 
Mecklen.berg  County;  and  Oliver  P.  Rhodes  from  the 
region  of  Dallas  -  were  some  of  them.   They  were  a 
lively  bunch  of  fellows  near  twenty  years  of  age. 
Mr.  Gribble  was  the  "wag"  of  the  party,  and  always 
t!up  to  mischief". 

John  Todd  is  now  a  business  man  in  Charlotte, 
0.  P.  Rhodes  used  to  be  a  small  merchant  in  Dallas  - 
and  I  know  not  what  hashappened  to  the  others. 
Doubtless  most  of  them  long  since  dead. 

Also  a  young  and  very  bright  physician,  a 
Dr.  O'Connell,  boarded  with  us  for  a  time.   I 
think  he  must  have  been  there  in  1872  or  73;  and 
the  teacher  and  "principal"  in  Woodlawn  Academy,. 
a  Mr.  Andrew  Jackson  Harrison  ("Ajax"  we  called  him) 
boarded  with  us  for  a  year  or  more.   I  shall  have 
more  to  tell  of  him. 

Rev.  Robert  Zenas  Johnston,  of  Lincolnton, 
Presbyterian  pastor  of  our  Church,  Goshen,  always 
came  to  stop  overnight  with  us  -  driving  down  from 
Lincolnton  on  Saturday;  and  sometimes  bringing  his 
daughter  Kate,  or  his  son,  R.Z.,  Jr.,  with  him. 
R.Z.  Jr.  is  now  a  prominent  officer  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy,  and  won  distinction  and  high  commendation 
during  the  World  War  as  Commandant  in  charge  of 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Training  School  at  Newport,  R.  I. 
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I  owe  it,  I  believe,  largely  to 
Mr.  Johnston's  advice  and  influence  with 
my  father  that  I  was  sent  away  to  Kings 
Mountain  to  the  High  School,  and  afterwards 
to  College.   He  was  one  of  the  sweetest, 
kindliest,  most  affectionate  and  lovable 
man  I  ever  have  known,  a  large,  fine  looking, 
manly  man,  too  -  whose  "preaching",  in  its 
effectiveness  was  mostly  by  his  example  - 
for  he  was  not  an  interesting  speaker  in 
the  pulpit.   But,  I,  perhaps  owe  it  wholly 
to  him  that  my  father  found  out  what  to  do 
with  a  son  whom  he  couldn't  get  to  take  an 
interest  in  anything  in  particular  except 
some  surreptitiously  read  books  or  story 
newspaper.   Oh I      what  a  bunch  of  tangled, 
crossed,  purposes  and  wishes  and  helpless 
and  ignorant  longings,  filled  those  years 
until  18782   It  was  nothing  short  of 
tragical.   I  remember,  once,  about  1874 
or  75,  seeing  at  Goshen  Church  one  Sunday 
a  young  man  named  Walter  W.  Moore.   I  had 
read  about  him  as  recently  having  graduated 
at  the  head  of  his  class  in  Davidson  College. 
He  seemed  to  be  as  a  demi-god  —  not  at  all 
an  ordinary  mortal  (as  he  wasn't);  but,  then, 
David&on  or  any  other  college  seemed  as 
impossible,  as  little  to  be  hoped  for;  as  a 
trip  to  Heaven  or  to  the  Moon,  for  me. 

"Education"  seemed  to  me  to  be  for 
some  other,  favored,  selected  and  gifted, 
and  blessed  beings  whom  I  could,  perhaps, 
adore  and  worship;  but  whom  I  should  never 
be  admitted  among.   I  read  about  young  men 
taking  examinations  and  entering  college, 
or  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  or  West  Point; 
and  I  also  read  about  some  of  them  failing 
and  being  sent  home  from  Annapolis  or  West 
Point;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was 
impossible  for  me  ever  to  pass  those 
examinations  -  or  to  get  a  chance  to  prepare 
for  them;  and  I  didn't  have  the  kind  of 
independence  or  initiative  that  would,  for 
a  moment,  lead  me  to  plan,  or  wish  even, 
to  strike  out  and  do  things  like  that  for 
myself.   I  didn't  know  the  first  thing 
about  how  to  start,  or  what  to  do,  or  where 
to  go.   B0th  by  training  and  by  native  parts 
I  was  completely  dependent  on  my  parents. 
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I  suppose,  if  I  had  lost  either  of  them,  or  both, 
I  should  have  developed  self-reliance*  and  have 
learned,  like  millions  of  others,  to  take  care  of 
myself;  but,  since  my  father  and  mother  both  were 
always  dominant  and  competent,  the  chance  of  self- 
direction  and  self-support  never  came  to  me.   It 
could  not  have  come  except  by  my  running  away  from 
home,  and  that  was  a  disgrace  I  should  never  have 
thought  of  bringing  on  myself;  and  would  have  been 
a  sorrow  to  my  parents  which  I  could  not  dream  of 
inflicting. 

And,  as  it  all  turned  out,  there  was  no  need 
of  it;  for,  I  am  sure,,  with  such  natural  endowments 
as  I  have,  of  both  weaknesses  and  of  strength,  it 
was  in  all  ways  wisest  for  me  to  stick  loyally  to 
my  parents  -  as  I  always,  feebly  enough,  to  be  sure, 
but,  to  the  best  of  my  ability  did. 

They  did  the  best  they  knew  how.   They  knew 
nothing  about  the  field  that  I  instinctively  longed 
for  -  I  knew  nothing  about  it  myself  -  the  field  and 
world  of  books.   I  know  they  would  not  have  let  me 
waste  and  lose  all  those  first  eighteen  years  in 
barrenness  and  futile  longings  for  books  if  they 
had  known  -  if  they  could  have  helped  me  they  would 
have  done  so;  for  they  were  both  physically  and 
financially  able  to  give  me  an  education,  both  my 
parents  would  have  done  anything  in  the  way  of  help 
or  sacrifice,  which  they  thought  was  for  my  good 
or  for  their  other  children.   But  I  knew  much  less 
even  than  they  knew  about  what  I  wanted  or  how  to 
get  it. 

So,  I  feel  sure  I  owe  an  everlasting  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnston.   He  afterwards 
withdrew  from  Goshen  Church,  giving  all  his  time 
to  the  Lincolnton  Presbyterian  Church,  where  he  was 
pastor  when  he  died;  sometime,  I  think,  about  1905. 
Blessings  on  his  memory  and  his  familyj 

A  solution  of  my  problem  would  have  been  to 
signify  my  intention  to  be  a  minister.   But  I  had 
not  joined  the  Church,  and  shrank  from  doing  so, 
through  a  shyness  and  fear  to  talk  with  the 
preacher  or  the  elders  about  religion  or  my 
feelings;  and  I  also  was  possessed  with  the 
Presbyterian  doctrine  of  "effectual  calling". 
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I  believed  ministers  should  be  "called" 
of  God  to  preach;  and,  that,  unless  somehow, 
you  felt  and  knew  you  had  that  "call",  you 
should  never  think  of  preaching.   This  was 
only  one  of  many  other  "deep"  things  of  life 
I  did  not  understand  -  and,  perhaps,  still 
do  not  understand. 

Of  course,  I  often  thought  of  the  ministry; 
but  I  never  got  any  "call"  to  it;  hence,  never 
seriously  considered  it.   While  I  was  always 
serious  and  earnest,  and  tried  to  be  truthful 
and  decent  and  honest,  the  ministry  never  took 
hold  of  me  at  any  time  -  either  as  a  duty  or 
as  a  career  in  which  to  be  useful. 

Who  knows  whether  or  not  I  have  "missed 
my  calling"  through  mistaken  notions  of  what 
it  is  that  we  must  listen  to  as  constituting 


The  two  things  my  father  offered,  the 
farm  and  the  store,  surely  never  gave  me 
anything  I  then  could  discover  to  be  a  "call 
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There  was  a  shoemaker's  shop  near  our 
house  at  Wood lawn,  and  near  the  store  - 
the  store  being  about  two  hundred  feet  east 
of  our  house  at  the  northwest  angle  of  the 
crossroads.   One  of  these  roads  was  the 
Tuckaseege  Ford  road  leading  to  Charlotte, 
the  other  the  north  and  south  road,  following 
the  Catawba  River.   The  little  shoeshop  was 
across  the  road,  south  from  the  store.   The 
shoemaker  was  a  keen  and  obliging  black  man, 
named  Smart  Hall.   Everyone  called  him  just 
"Smart".   He  was  very  skillful  and  popular 
with  the  young  men,  and  others;  and  they  kept 
him  busy.   "Up-to-date"  young  men  at  that  time 
wore  mostly,  high,  unlaced  boots  -  with  tops 
reaching  nearly  to  the  knees.   These  were  very 
close  fitting  round  the  foot  and  ankle;  and 
were  made  of  a  fine  grade  of  leather  known 
as  "French  calf  skin",   which  was  thin,  soft, 
durable  and  had  a  highly  polished  black  surface, 

The  heels  of  these  boots  were  quite  high3 
and  sloped  and  curved  forward  under  the  foot 
similarly  to  the  present-day  fashions  of 
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women's  shoes.   The  column,  or  body,  of  the  heel  was 
not  so  attenuated  as  the  women's;  and,  of  course, 
the  heel  was  not  so  high.   The  sole  leather  used 
was  called  "White  Oak  Tan"  and  was  regarded  as  the 
best  possible  quality  obtainable.   Our  store 
furnished  all  supplies,,   The  sole  of  the  instep 
of  these  boots  was  highly  arched;  and  it  was  built 
out  so  as  to  present  a  rounded  surface  towards  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  heel  and  to  the  ball  of  the 
foot.   This  building  out  was  done  with  strips  of 
leather  first  nailed  on  and  then  smoothed  with 
the  shoemaker's  knife.   Generally  an  arched  strip 
of  steel  was  inserted,  on  the  inner  side  of  this 
instep,  next  to  the  insole,  to  give  stability  to 
the  instep  curve  of  the  shoe. 

There  were  no  "caps"  in  the  toes;  the  boot 
foot  being  closely  fitted  to  the  wearer's  foot 
so  as  to  make  a  neat,  small  appearing  foot  from 
toe  to  heel. 

Another  interesting  part  of  the  constructing 
was  the  "treeing"  of  the  leather  from  which  the 
front  of  the  leg  and  foot  part  of  the  boot  was 
made.   This  part,  of  course,  must  conform  to  the 
curve  in  front  at  the  ankle;  and  could  not  admit 
any  seam  there.   The  "tree"  was  of  wood,  and 
contained  a  curve  shaped  somewhat  like  the  front 
of  the  leg,  ankle  and  foot.   The  leather  was  first 
thoroughly  soaked  in  warm  water;  then  it  was 
forcibly  stretched  over  the  "tree"  and  left  on 
the  "tree"  until  thoroughly  dry.   When  taken  off 
it  retained  permanently  a  shape  which  fitted  the 
front  of  the  foot  and  leg  of  the  wearer  of  the 
boot. 

A  fine  grade  of  low  cut  shoe  was  made  in  the 
same  style,  and  worn  by  young  men.   These  shoes 
and  the  boots  had  the  soles,  sewed  on,  by  means 
of  welts.   These  "sewed"  shoes  were  very 
flexible  and  comfortable. 

I  never  had  a  pair  of  either  -  nor  any 
"sewed"  shoes.   The  sewing,  both  on  the  uppers 
and  on  the  soles,  was  done  solely  by  hand.   The 
shoemaker  fitted  onto  certain  fingers  a  leather 
covering  so  as  to  permit  wrapping  the  waxed 
thread  round  them  and  draw  tightly  in  each  seam  - 
especially  in  sewing  on  the  welts  and  soles, 
which  required  heavy  thread,  doubled  and  drawn  hard 
in  each  stitch. 
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Hog  bristles  were  ingeniously  attached 
to  the  two  ends  of  the  threads  to  make  it 
easy  to  insert  the  thread  into  the  holes 
first  made  by  the  "awl"  -  a  "sewing  awl", 
which  was  either  a  straight  or  curved  awl 
according  to  the  seam. 

The  whole  process  was  very  interesting 
to  me;  and,  given  the  tools,  patterns,  and 
materials,  I  would  guarantee  to  make  now,  at 
first  clumsily,  of  course,  a  pair  of  shoes 
or  boots.   I  used  to  spend  much  time  watching 
"Smart's"  skillful  work,  at  every  stage.   He 
made  also,  common  pegged  soled  shoes;  but 
not  so  much;  for  the  pegged  shoes  could  be 
bought  cheaper  in  the  store.   Most  of  the 
shoes  then  worn  were  pegged;  and,  also, 
pegged  boots  were  worn. 

The  ownership  of  a  pair  of  boots  was 
long  an  unsatisfied  desire  of  mine.   At 
length  my  mother  arranged  through  Uncle 
Abel,  who  was  then  connected  officially 
with  the  Pinhook  Factory,  to  get  me  a  pair, 
for  which  she  paid  him  herself.   I  drove  the 
buggy  over  to  Pinhook,  alone,  on  some  errand, 
and  to  get  my  boots.   I  was  too  shy  to  put 
them  on  in  the  store,  as  I  should  have  done 
to  see  if  they  fitted.   A  pair  of  boots  was 
a  PAIR  OF  BOOTS,  to  me;  and  the  size  didntt 
matter.   But  as  soon  as  I  got  out  of  sight 
of  the  store  I  stopped  the  buggy  and  put  my 
boots  on  and  wore  them  home  -  with  a  happy 
feeling  that  I  can't  describe;  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  they  were  much  too  large  for  me. 
That  was  the  only  pair  I  ever  owned;  and  I 
lost  most  of  the  satisfaction  they  should 
have  given  me  because  they  were  too  big  for 
my  feet.   My  father  sold  boys'  boots;  but 
they  were  not  for  me  -  pegged  shoes  were 
my  size. 

Pink  Roper  had  a  blacksmith  shop  some 
200  yards  from  our  house.   I  loved  to  watch 
him  "shoe  horses,"  make  and  sharpen  plows 
('Bull  tongues",  "twisters",  "side  shovels", 
"shovels",  "sweeps",  "harrow  teeth")  sharpen 
hoes,  make  bolts  and  nuts,  "shrink"  tires  of 
wagons  and  buggies,  "shrink"  bands  on  wagon 
hubs,  mend  trace  chains,  and  log  chains,  put 
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the  "irons"  on  the  wooden,  new,  framework  of  wagons 
and  wagon  bodies ,  make  hinges ,  make  wrought  iron 
nails  -  and  other  of  the  metal  work  connected  with 
farming  and  teaming.   I  learned  to  "strike"  and  was 
often  permitted  by  Mr.  Roper  to  "blow  the  bellows" 
and  help  him  as  "striker".   The  "striker"  uses  a 
"sledge"  hammer,  using  both  hands;  and  hammers  the 
hot  iron  alternately  with  the  blacksmith,  who  holds 
the  hot  iron  by  means  of  "tongs"  in  his  left  hand, 
and  himself  hammers  it  with  his  own  hammer  held  in 
his  right  hand. 

The  red  hot  iron  cools  quickly  on  the  anvil; 
and  the  aid  of  the  "striker"  enables  the  blacksmith 
to  get  the  maximum  of  shaping  before  the  iron  gets 
too  cool. 

At  one  time  I  wanted  very  much  to  be  a 
blacksmith.   The  shoemaker?s  job  did  not  appeal 
to  me  as  a  career;  possibly  because  the  shoemaker 
was  a  colored  man;  but,  mainly,  I  think,  because 
the  life  was  not  active  enough. 

Once  during  those  years  of  stress  and  longing, 
my  father  ordered  me  to  leave  his  home.   I  cannot 
recall  the  precise  cause  of  that  particular  outburst 
of  his  anger  towards  me; but,  our  troubles  were, 
generally,  on  one  account  -  whenever  I  could  get 
a  copy  of  the  New  York  Ledger,  or  Godey's  Lady's 
Book,  I  would  secrete  myself,  if  I  could,  until  I 
had  devoured  the  stories.   I  was  oblivious  to  time 
and  space  when  thus  occupied  -  I  lived  in  a  world 
of  my  own. 

In  the  first  place,  the  reading  of  such 
"trash"  and  "lies"  was  forbidden;  and,  secondly, 
I  neglected,  no  doubt,  to  attend  properly  to  the 
duties  and  chores  assigned  me  -  especially  in 
helping  in  the  store.   I  used  to  get  inside  of  big 
dry  goods  boxes  piled  on  the  store  porch.   A  nice 
clean  box  made  an  ideal  place  of  hiding;  and  I 
spent  hours  in  them.   Father  would  miss  me,  by  and 
by,  out  of  the  store;  and  perhaps  would  much  need 
me  there,  where  I  was  supposed  to  have  been  helping 
him.   He  would  go  to  the  rear  door  of  the  store 
and  call  me  -  loudly,  angrily,  as  I  no  doubt 
deserved  to  be  called. 

I  heard  him,  of  course,  in  my  box  retreat;  but 
I  did  not  answer.   I  had  to  wait  until  he  had 
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returned  to  the  store  and  gotten  busy  again. 
Then  I  would  slyly  clamber  out  of  the  box 
pile  and  get  into  the  store  as  unseen  as 
possible.   I  would  then  be  very  diligent  in 
attending  to  customers,  who  might  keep  both 
of  us  occupied  for  some  time.   I  would  trust 
for  luck  in  father's  forgetting  his  anger 
and  my  absence  -  or  to  getting  out  of  the 
way  skillfully  if  the  customers  all  left 
the  store  too  soon. 

I  did  not  lie  to  him,  but  I  did  not 
tell  him  where  I  had  been  or  what  I  had 
been  doing;  sometimes  I  had  to  dodge  his 
fist  or  his  foot  as  I  passed  near  him  behind 
the  counter;  but  I  was  watchful  and  a  good 
dodger  -  I  learned  that  playing  "Bull  Pen". 

So,  it  was  probably  the  culmination  of 
one  of  these  trials  of  his  patience  -  after 
many  preceding  ones  -  that  made  him  tell  me 
"to  get  out  and  leave",  towards  the  close 
of  a  weary  day. 

I  didn't  go  far.   I  knew  Mother  would 
plead  for  me;  also,  I  guess  that,  at  bottom, 
I  knew  he  didn't  really  mean  it.   But  the 
trouble  was  nothing  short  of  tragic  to  me, 
at  the  time.   My  tears  were  plentiful  in  my 
retreat.   I  hid  myself  under  a  bench  on  the 
front  porch  of  the  house;  for  it  all  happened 
after  dark.   I  remember  comforting  myself  with 
the  Bible  verse,  which  I  recalled:  "When  my 
father  and  my  mother  forsake  me,  then  the  Lord 
will  take  me  up."   At  bedtime,  when  I  knew 
he  had  retired  I  slipped  into  the  house 
through  a  window  and  got  upstairs  to  my  bed. 
I  suppose  Mother  was  listening;  for  I  think 
she  came  up  to  see  me. 

The  storm  passed  by  next  morning,  and 
I  heard  no  more  of  it.   I  hope  I  tried 
afterwards  not  to  provoke  him  to  such  lengths. 
I  was  penitent  enough;   but  nothing  was  said. 
I  had  not  learned  the  grace  of  a  proper 
apology  for  a  misdemeanor.   "Silence  was 
consent",  and  actions  were  apologies  -  words 
were  always  used  in  our  house  in  minimum 
degree;  except  for  orders,  directions, 
reproofs ,  needs  and  wants .   Praise  was 
always  conspicuous  by  its  absence;  and 
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"self-praise  was  half  scandal".   Sentiment,  affection, 
caresses  were  unspoken  and  unshared.   Duty  and  industry 
were  the  sole  audible  and  visible  guides  and  incentives 
to  speech  and  action.   Life  was  robbed  of  all  its 
sweetness  at  home  and  abroad;  but  only  through  shyness, 
lack  of  training,  and  a  misunderstanding  and  mis- 
interpretation of  "Man's  duty  to  God  and  God's  will 
towards  man." 

"Puritanism"  has  much  glory  to  its  credit;  and 
the "balance"  must  be,  on  the  whole,  in  favor  of 
"Puritanism";  but  it  is  hard  on  the  young,  hard  on 
everybody;  and  has  had  many  mistaken  applications, 
and  is  responsible  for  much  unnecessary  and  provoking 
and  profitless  suffering.   In  its  way,  its  evil  side 
is  akin  to  what  we  read  of  in  the  religious  persecutions 
of  the  old  "Spanish  Inquisition".   For  a  wholesome 
development  under  a  guided  liberty,  it  substitutes 
a  cramping  and  unhealthy  restraint  by  power  exerted 
on  the  individual  from  the  outside. 

During  the  first  two  or  three  years  at  Woodlawn 
"schooling"  was  a  mere  repetition  of  what  I  had 
experienced  at  Fairview.   At  some  time  in  this 
interval  I  graduated  from  the  "Blue  Back  Speller" 
and  began  to  "cipher".   We  continued  to  have 

Spells  "  as  we  called  them;  that  is,  a  spelling 
lesson  to  recite  each  day  at  the  close  of  school. 
The  younger  pupils  having  theirs  first  from  the 
Blue  Book.   Then  they  would  wait  for  us  "older" 
pupils  to  "spell"  from  the  little  Webster's 
Dictionary.   The  "trapping",  etc.,  were  the  same  as 
I  have  already  described. 

I  counted  myself  a  good  "speller",  and  am 
still  a  good  speller  of  ordinary  words  which  I 
have  seen  in  print  or  written.   I  visualize  the 
word;  and  if  I  am  in  doubt  I  want  to  write  the 
word  and  see  if  it  "looks"  right.   Spelling  and 
reading  were  absolutely  all  I  learned  during  my 
first  ten  to  twelve  years.   Somewhere  in  that 
period  I  learned  the  multiplication  table,  and  to 
write,  and,  probably,  the  simple  "four  rules" 
of  arithmetic. 

The  writing  lesson  was  practiced  on  a  sloping 
board,  some  eighteen  inches  wide  and  ten  feet  long, 
attached  to  a  wall  of  the  log  school  room.   We  had 
a  "copy  book".   This  consisted  of  half  a  dozen  or 
a  dozen  sheets  of  ruled  "foolscap"  paper,  stitched 
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together  by  our  mothers.   Generally  a  sheet 
of  brown,  wrapping  paper  was  stitched  as  the 
outside  sheet  to  serve  as  a  "cover". 

Teacher  wrote  the  "copy"  at  the  top  of 
the  page,  and  we  imitated  as  best  we  could. 
Usually  a  second  "copy"  was  put  at  the  middle 
of  the  page. 

"Copy"  for  a  beginner  was  a  repetition  of 
straight  and  curved  lines,  called  "pothooks"  . 
Then,  after  the  pupil  had  learned  to  hold  the 
pen  and  make  the  "pothooks",  the  next  "copy" 
was  "Many  men  of  many  minds";  then  "Many  birds 
of  many  kinds";  and  other  "copies"  I  remember 
were  proverbs,  such  as  "Birds  of  a  feather 
flock  together",  "Too  many  cooks  spoil  the 
broth",  etc.   I  should  have  stated  that  after 
the  "pothooks"  came  "copies"  consisting  solely 
of  letters,  both  capitals  and  small  letters; 
the  pupil  was  kept  on  these  until  some 
proficiency  was  attained;  and  he,  at  least, 
knew  how  the  letters  looked  in  script. 

We  had  the  "Three  R's"  and  nothing  else 
until  I  must  have  been  fourteen.   I  can't 
remember  how  or  when  I  began  Arithmetic.   I 
didn't  have  enough  trouble  with  it,  I  suppose, 
for  any  lasting  impressions.   I  have  a  vague 
impression  of  "reaching"  long  division,  but 
don't  know  when  or  where;  then,  years  after 
"Alligation  Mediate"  and  "Alligation  Alternate" 
left  an  impression  by  their  names.   I  used  to 
hear  about  "Tare  and  Net",  to  which  was  added 
"Will  make  you  swear  and  sweat".   Our  arithmetic 
had  chapters  on  "Discount",  "Bank  Discount", 
"Taxes",  "Partnership",  "Interest",  "Compound 
Interest"  (with  two  or  three  different  methods 
of  computing  C.I.). 

My  "instruction"  consisted  in  taking  the 
book,  reading  the  "RuleV,  studying  the 
"illustrative  example",  then  tackling  the 
"example".   If  you  wanted  assistance  you  asked 
teacher.   When  you  "worked"  an  example  you 
showed  it  to  teacher  on  your  slate.   If  you 
had  room  you  worked  several  examples  on  the  slate 
and  showed  them  at  one  time  to  teacher.   When  the 
teacher  said  it  was  "right"  you  spit  on  your 
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slate  and  "rubbed  out"  the  example  with  your  hand; 
or,  if  you  were  particular,  and  had  a  bit  of  sponge, 
you  had  a  sponge  attached  by  a  string  to  your  slate 
to  "rub  out"  with.   Often  your  slate  pencil  was 
similarly  tied  to  the  slate  with  a  long  string. 
But  sponges  were  rare;  and  spittle  and  the  hand  took 
their  places.   Generally  you  doubled  your  fist  and 
used  the  soft  lower,  or  back,  edge  of  your  fist  as  an 
eraser. 

Older  pupils  were  permitted  to  "cipher"  out  of  doors; 
and  the  major  part  of  each  day  was  spent,  by  all  pupils 
who  had  started  "ciphering"  (that  is,  had  begun 
arithmetic),  with  their  pencils  and  slates  -  indoors  or 
outdoors. 

One  practice  was  universal.   At  some  time  towards 
the  close  of  the  school  term,  the  teacher  was  "barred 
out".   This  meant  that,  by  concerted  action,  all 
pupils  arrived  at  the  school  house  in  the  morning 
before  teacher.   When  teacher  arrived,  all  pupils 
were  inside  and  every  door  (there  never  was  but  one 
door  to  the  school  house)  and  window  was  firmly 
barred  against  him.   It  was  useless  for  him  to  take 
the  fort.   He  had  to  surrender  and  promise  to  "treat" 
before  he  could  get  inside.   The  "treat"  demanded  was 
a  bushel  of  apples, or  candy  enough  to  give  everybody 
some;  and  teacher  would  have  it  there  the  next  day. 

It  was  all  good  natured.   I  suppose  public 
opinion  among  parents  would  have  sustained  a 
teacher  who  used  his  authority  and  compelled  the 
pupils  to  admit  him;  but  I  think  it  would  have  made 
him  unpopular,  and  probably  have  prevented  his 
getting  another  school  to  teach  in  that  community; 
for  there  were  no  public  schools  yet  -  all  were 
"subscription"  schools  up  to  the  time  I  went  to 
College. 

There  may  have  been,  latterly  in  the  seventies, 
some  small  aid  available  for  schools  from  the  County 
lu;ds;  but  these  funds  were  meager,  and  insufficient 
for  a  school  for  even  two  or  three  months  a  year. 

I  remember  three  teachers  in  the  early  seventies. 
One,  Mr.  Hildebrand,  I  have  already  mentioned.   He 
came  from  somewhere  up  country  -  perhaps  from 
Catawba  County  -  possibly  Lincoln  or  Rutherford. 
He  had,  I  imagine,  only  the  kind  of  "common  school" 
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education,  obtained  in  such  a  school  as 
he  taught.   I  guess  he  was  the  "best  teacher" 
I'd  had  up  to  that  time;  and  was  a  man  of 
25  to  30  years  of  age. 

Another  was  Mr.  Larkin  Gaston,  who  lived 
over  on  the  South  Ford  beyond  Grandpa  Rhyne's. 
He  had  the  "prestige"  of  once,  years  before, 
having  been  "off  to  school".   I  seem  to 
recollect  it  was  to  Princeton  -  or  to 
Davidson  College.   But  he  surely  had  not 
graduated,  and  rusticated  for  many  years  on 
his  farm;  alternating  farming  with  an 
occasional  bit  of  school  teaching.   He  was 
a  man  of  40  to  50  years  of  age;  for  he  then 
had  two  grown  up  sons,  one  of  whom,  John 
Gaston,  worked  with  me  on  my  father's  farm 
for  a  year  or  two.   This  J0hn  Gaston  has  been 
a  respected  farmer  and  citizen  of  Gaston 
County  for  all  these  years ,  since.   I  saw  a 
notice  in  the  Gastonia  Gazette  quite  recently 
of  his  death. 

In  the  school  room  Mr.  Gaston  was  silent, 
austere  -  smooth  faced,  and  never  smiled.   His 
voice  was  somewhat  frightening  and  he  never 
had  any  trouble  with  "discipline4*.   He  wrote 
a  very  pretty,  neat  hand;  and  his  "copies"  were 
stimulating. 

Another  was  a  lady  teacher,  who  was  very 
pleasant  in  every  way.   She  taught  in  a 
dwelling  house,  not  otherwise  used  at  that 
time,  which  stood  across  the  road  from  our 
store;  so  that  John  and  Magand  I  had  a  very 
short  walk  and  went  home  for  dinner. 

Her  name,  I  think,  was  Miss  Smith.   She 
married  Mr.  Clay  Abernethy;  and  still  lives, 
or  did  until  recently,  surely,  in  Gastonia; 
where  she  and  her  husband  are  well  known. 
Mr.  Abernethy  was  then  a  near  neighbor  of  ours 
at  Woodlawn;  and  was,  then  or  soon  after, 
Sheriff  of  Gaston  County. 

At  her  school,  for  the  first  and  only 
time  in  all  my  school  life,  I  had  a  "sweetheart" 
feeling  for  a  girl  in  the  school.   This  was  a 
Maggie  Wilson  from  Mecklenberg  County,  who 
had  come  over  to  board  with  her  Uncle, 
Mr.  William  Fite,  and  attend  the  school.   I 
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never  spoke  to  her  -  I  just  somehow  had  a  tender 
feeling  for  her.   One  day  I  wrote  a  little  note  on 
a  slip  of  paper  and  got  near  enough  to  pass  it  to 
her.   But  she  refused  to  receive  it.   I  tore  it  up 
and  never  tried  again.   After  that  my  "tender" 
feelings  passed  away.   I  remember  well  what  I  wrote 
in  the  note,  but  shall  not  record  it  here.   It  was  a 
good  thing  for  me  that  this  "affair"  was  early  "nipped 
in  the  bud",  for  it  saved  me  from  developing  along 
that  line,  and  from  getting  into  the  habit,  or 
practice,  of  having  atBsweetheart"  always  "on  the 
string";  and,  no  doubt,  from  "many  a  foolish  blunder", 
or  worse.   I  marvel,  now  -  I  can't  understand  -  how 
and  why,  my  whole  school  and  college  life  was  so 
free  from  any  entanglement  whatsoever  with  girls.   I 
shall  relate  by  and  by  my  experiences  at  the  Kings 
Mountain  High  School,  where  I  had  good  times  with 
the  nicest  of  girls,  but  I  had  no  'love  case"  at  all; 
and,  during  my  first  three  years  at  college,  I 
rarely  ever  went  even  to  Church  with  girls,  and  had, 
literally,  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

It  is  a  fact  that  my  affair  in  1883,  with  Miss 
June  Spencer,  was  my  first  and  only  "love  case" 
and  that  was  a  true  one. 

With  one  insignificant  exception.   During  the 
last  year  or  two  before  I  went  to  Kings  Mountain  High 
School  in  1878,  a  girl,  who  shall  be  nameless,  lived 
near  our  house.   She  was  older  than  I,  and  I  used 
to  call  on  her  occasionally  at  her  home.   Calling 
was  forbidden  by  my  parents;  so  I  had  to  steal  out 
without  their  knowledge.   At  the  age  I  was,  and  for 
a  complete  lack  of  other  female  companionship,  I 
enjoyed  her  company  because  she  was  friendly  and 
pleasant,  though  not  good  looking.   It  was  not  a 
"love  case"  in  any  sense  of  the  word  -  just 
friendship,  although,  as  was  always  the  case,  I 
was  teased  about  her  by  my  companions;  nor,  if  I 
had  lived  there,  would  it  ever  have  so  developed. 

I  never  saw  her  again,  as  I  can  remember, 
after  I  went  away  to  school;  and,  certainly  never 
wrote  to  her.   My  respect  for  my  parents  and  fear 
of  their  finding  it  out  would  have  prevented 
correspondence  -  even  if  I  had  not  been  wholly 
disinclined  to  write  to  her. 

There  were  two  or  three  families  of  girls  of 
my  class  and  of  my  age  whom,  if  I  had  ever  met  in 
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young  peoples'  parties,  would  have  been  a  great 
addition  to  the  barrenness  of  those  years.   One 
was  the  Davenports ,  who  lived  two  or  three 
miles  north  of  us  on  the  "River  Bend"  road. 
Two  of  the  young  ladies  in  this  family  were 
several  years  older  than  I  (one  named  Miss 
Zana,  had  been  "off  to  school"  somewhere,  and 
was  a  fine  singer  -  the  other  name  I  have 
forgotten);  but  two  were  about  my  age,  Misses 
Dora  and  Eunice.   Dora  was  particularly  frilly, 
I  thought  -  with  such  lovely  teeth  and  eyes  - 
of  which  I  retain  so  vivid  a  memory.   I  saw 
both  often,  at  school;  but,  somehow,  school 
and  flirtations  never  agreed,  in  my  makeup. 
One  of  these  charming  girls  married  Mr.  Egbert 
Hutchinson  of  Mr.  Holly,  who  was  a  schoolmate. 
Egbert  has  been  a  very  sensible  man.   He  never 
went  to  college,  but  he  stuck  to  business, 
right  at  home;  married  onue  of  the  nicest  girls 
in  the  community,  and  has  prospered  in  the 
cotton  mill  business.   Egbert  and  I  are 
about  the  same  age.   When  we  were  schoolmates 
he  was  stocky,  fat  and  heavy  for  his  height; 
while  I  was  light.   One  day  he  and  I  got  into  a 
friendly  scuffle  during  recess,  to  see  which 
could  hold  the  other  on  the  ground. 

When  the  school  signal  called  us  in  Egbert 
was  sitting  on  me,  between  two  saplings  to  which 
he  was  holding  firmly  and  by  whose  aid,  and  his 
greater  weight  he  was  getting  the  better  of 
me;  but,  I  am  sure,  if  the  call  hadn't  ended 
our  struggle,  I  should  never  have  "given  up" 
and  would  have  "crawled  out"  somehow  and  got 
on  top  again  I 

Now,  he  is  quite  thin  and  gray  haired; 
while  I,  though  not  heavy,  have  almost  as 
much  the  advantage  as  he  had  then;  and  feel 
as  if  I  could  easily  "hold  him  down!" 

Another  family  was  Dr.  Charles  Alexander's. 
He  lived  near  us  for  awhile,  then  moved  to 
Charlotte.   He  was  a  dentist.   Misses  Nola, 
Sallie,  and  Bessie  were  as  pretty  as  any 
girls  need  desire  to  be;  especially  Sallie, 
who,  I  think,  never  married.   In  present  day 
slang,  "she  was  a  peach." 

Then,  there  were  the  attractive  daughters 
of  Mr.  Caleb  Lineberger  -  six  miles  away; 
and  the  less  attractive  daughters  of  Mr. 
William  Fite  and  his  brother,  George  Fite  - 
of  my  age . 
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Miss  Nims  was  charming,  but  a  little  older  -  she 
married  Mr.  McNinch  (I  think  was  his  name  -  though 
it  doesn't  sound  right  -  perhaps  it  was  Mr.  Finch) 
whom  I  looked  up  to  as  the  conductor  on  the 
accomodation  train  that  ran  daily  from  Charlotte 
to  Shelby  -  going  up  to  Shelby  via  Lincolnton,  in 
the  mornings,  and  back  to  Charlotte  in  the 
afternoon.   I  met  that  train  at  the  "depot",  then 
at  Mr.  Hutchinson's  crossing,  both  in  the  morning 
and  the  afternoon  carrying,  on  foot,  the  bag  of  mail 
for  the  pos toff ice.   "Andy"  Hutchinson,  now  dead, 
was  acting  station  agent,  in  place  of  his  father; 
and  he  always  passed  in  the  bag  and  received  the  new 
one  from  the  gray,  cross  old  fellow  on  the  train  who 
handled  the  train  mail.   I  was  hardly  tall  enough  to 
reach  into  the  car  door;  and  Andy  and  I  both  felt 
that  the  Old  Chap  wouldn't  approve  having  the  mail 
handled  and  carried  by  so  small  and  young  looking 
boy  as  I  was.   Anyhow,  I  was  quite  afraid  of  any 
cross  criticism  he  might  offer;  and  I  stayed  in  the 
background  while  Andy  Hutchison  changed  the  mail 
bags  with  him. 

It  strikes  me  now  as  odd  that  it  is  so,  but  I 
think  I  never  took  a  ride  on  that  train,  either 
"up  the  road"  to  "Brevard"  or  "Ivon"  or  "Lincolnton" 
or  "down  the  road"  to  Charlotte.   I  can;t  recall  that 
I  ever  went  anywhere  on  it  -  which  seems  queer  and 
almost  unbelievable.   It  is  likely  that  I  did  ride 
on  it,  without  paying,  from  the  depot  at  Hutchinson 
down  to  the  water  tank,  near  the  river,  where  the 
engine  always  stopped  to  fill  up  the  "tender"  with 
water.   Beyond  this  mile  ride,  so  far  as  I  can 
recall,  my  first  ride  on  the  train  was  in  the 
spring  of  1878  when  the  Kings  Mountain  High  School 
had  a  holiday  picnic  and  excursion  to  Tocco  Falls, 
Ga.,  leaving  Kings  Mountain  on  a  special  train 
early  in  the  morning  and  getting  back  late  that 
night.   I  remember  that,  returning  that  night  I 
was  quite  "train  sick"  -  the  only  time  I  ever  have 
been  so. 

The  girls  I  have  named  make  up  the  list  of  those 
I  can  recall,  when  I  was  14  to  18,  who  were  of  my  age 
and  "kind"  whom  I  naturally  would  have  associated 
with  as  young  people  do;  but,  if  I  was  ever  at  a 
sociable,  or  met  them  even  at  a  "picnic",  or 
anywhere  except  at  school  and  occasionally  about 
the  store  -  I  cannot  remember  it. 

"Picnics"  were  the  only  kind  of  sociable  I 
heard  about  anyhow.   I  cannot  say  whether  or  not 
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these  young  people  ever  met  at  a  young 
people's  oarty.   So  far  as  I  could  testify 
now  the  older  people  did  nothing  whatever 
either  to  provide  or  encourage  recreation, 
socialibility ,  or  companionship  for  the 
young  people;  and  about  all  the  "respectable" 
element  either  strongly  opposed  or  frowned 
upon  dancing  and  card  playing. 

The  only  young  fellow  of  my  age  who 
talked  about  immorality  was  Walter  W.  Fite; 
he  would  boast  to  me  of  his  escapades  and 
performances.   I  have  always  suspected  he 
was  lying;  and  shall  never  know  whether  or 
not  he  was  telling  the  truth.   Some  of  his 
tales  were  quite  unbelievable;  and  if  half 
he  told  was  true ,  he  was  quite  a  "gay 
Lothario".   I  haven't  seen  him  since  1878 
or  1879;  for  his  father  moved  away  up  to 
Rutherford  County,  and  I  have  never  heard 
of   him  since  that  I  can  remember. 

In  those  days  Father  sent  me  sometimes 
to  Fite's  Mill  with  a  bag  of  corn,  on  a 
mule,  thrown  across  the  mule's  back.   I  sat 
on  the  bag  of  corn  and  held  it  there  in 
position.   The  meal  it  made  I  would  bring 
home  in  the  same  manner.   That  meal  was  the 
stable  article  of  our  breakfasts,  viz,  "corn 
meal  mush";  good,  wholesome  "cereal".   But  he 
usually  put  ham  gravy,  or  molasses,  on  it  - 
not  cream;  it  was  good,  also, in  a  glass  of 
milk;  and  fried  mush,  was  the  best  of  all. 

Fite's  Mill  was  owned  and  operated  by 
two  brothers,  William  Fite,  a  Presbyterian, 
and  George  Fite,  a  Baptist.   They  ground 
corn  and  wheat;  and  operated  a  saw  mill  - 
all  by  water.   The  mill  stood  on  the  river 
bank  near  the  present  site  of  the  Tuckaseege 
Cotton  Mill. 

It  was  great  fun  to  go  into  the  pond  on 
a  summer  day,  while  waiting  for  the  bag  of 
corn  to  be  ground,  with  the  Fite  boys,  who 
were  excellent  swimmers.   I  couldn't  swim; 
hence,  could  only  "play"  around  the  shallow 
water,  and  "swim  on  a  plank"; that  is, 
resting  my  weight  on  a  plank  large  enough  to 
buoy  me,  on  which  I  lay  and  "kicked  and 
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paddled"  across  the  narrow  pond.   I  was  very  thin  and 
light,  and  consequently  my  body  wouldn't  float  without 
properly  directed  effort,  and  how  to  make  that  effort 
was  a  slowly  learned  process;  for  I  was  timid,  no  one 
taught  me,  and  I  didn't  get  to  the  water  often.   I 
eventually  did  thus  learn  to  swim;  but  swimming  always 
quickly  "took  my  breath  away"  -  I  couldn't  swim  far  or 
remain  afloat  more  than  a  minute  or  two. 

There  were  boats  at  the  mill  -  owned  and  made  by 
Mr.  Fite,  and  used  by  him  in  keeping  the  mill  dam  in 
repair,  and  in  attending  to  his  fishing  "trout  line", 
etc.   They  were  flat  bottomed,  made  of  inch, pine  plank, 
about  fifteen  feet  long,  and  always  leaky.   The  boats  were 
propelled  either  by  "paddles"  or  by  "poles".   The 
"paddle"  was  roughly  made  of  a  pine  plank;  the  "pole" 
was  a  long,  straight  sapling,  smoothed;  and  was  some 
twelve  feet  long.   I  think  the  English  call  it  "punting"  - 
we  call  it  "poling  the  boat". 

It  was  most  interesting  to  go  to  the  mill  in 
the  season  when  "muscadines"  were  ripe.   These  were  a 
delicious  wild  grape  that  grew  in  profusion  on  the 
river  banks,  covering  the  trees  which  overhung  the 
water.   The  grapes  are  black,  of  much  the  same  size 
and  flavor  as  the  "scuppernong"  grape.   But  the  scuppernong 
is  white  and  of  a  more  delicate  flavor  than  the  muscadine. 
The  two  varieties  are  native  N.  C.  grapes,  of  the  same 
species,  growing  in  small  clusters  of  a  few  grapes 
and  not  in  bunches . 

When  fully  ripe  the  muscadine  is  black;  and, 
when  gathered  from  a  tree  top  by  a  naked  boy  on  a 
summer  day,  nothing  could  taste  sweeter  to  him. 

Some  day,  no  doubt,  a  botanical  expert  will 
develop  a  variety  of  the  muscadine  that  will  rival  the 
"Black  Hamburg"  grape  -  the  muscadine  has  a  delicious 
flavor  all  its  own  -  like  the  scuppernong;  but  both 
need,  I  imagine,  cultivation,  development,  refining  - 
such  as  somebody  employed  to  develop  the  "Concord" 
grape . 

About  1873  -  1874  father  saw  the  need  of 
better  schools  at  Woodlawn.   He  had  a  growing  family; 
and  his  contact,  I  suppose,  with  business  men  in 
Charlotte,  with  trips  he  took  once  or  twice  a  year  to 
Baltimore  to  buy  his  stock  of  goods  for  his  store, 
opened  his  receptive,  and  really  splendid,  mind  to 
the  need  of  some  education  for  his  children.   It  must 
have  been  these  influences,  with  his  mercantile 
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experience,  operating  on  a  mind  and  heart  which 
were  thoroughly  keen,  sane  and  generous,  and 
possessing  a  great  deal  of  shrewd  foresight  and 
of  public  spirit,  which  moved  him  to  action. 

He  built,  largely  if  not  wholly,  at  his 
own  expense  a  good  school  house  on  his  own  land, 
and  about  a  mile  west  of  our  house.   As  nearly 
as  I  can  guess  as  to  size  this  building  was  about 
40  -  45  feet  long,  and  15  to  18  feet  wide.   The 
dimensions  may  have  been  slightly  smaller  -  for 
it's  been  42  years  since  I  last  saw  it  from  the 
inside. 

It  was  a  frame  building  -  the  first  "frame" 
school  house  I  ever  saw  -  weatherboarded  outside, 
and  ceiled  inside,  both  overhead  and  side  walls. 
The  ceiling  and  flooring  were  of  dressed  matched 
pine  plank.   There  was  a  chimney  and  fireplace 
at  the  north  end;  and  the  house  ran,  lengthwise, 
north  and  south.   There  were  three  doors,  one 
on  each  east  and  west  face,  and  onein  the  south 
end,  opposite  the  fireplace.   The  doors  were  of 
panelled  pine.   There  were  either  three  or  four 
windows  in  each  of  the  east  and  west  walls, 
framed  and  properly  glazed;  but  without  shutters. 
Very  nice,  comfortable  desks  were  built,  fastened 
to  the  floor;  with  benches  so  placed  that  the 
pupil  had  a  "back"  in  the  desk  just  behind  him. 
There  were  two  rows  of  these  desks ,  running 
along  the  east  and  west  walls,  beginning  at  the 
doors  and  extending  nearly  the  length  of  the 
rear  part  of  the  room;  there  was,  of  course,  an 
aisle  down  the  center  of  the  room.   The  desks 
were  of  dressed  pine  planks; the  tops  were  some 
twenty  inches  wide  and  there  was  a  gentle  slope 
in  each  towards  the  pupil.   Under  each  desk  was 
an  ample  shelf  for  books  and  slate  and  papers. 
Three  pupils,  I  believe,  could  sit  comfortably 
at  each  desk. 

The  area  at  the  front,  by  the  fireplace, 
and  between  the  doors  and  north  end  of  the  room, 
had  some  plain  benches,  without  backs,  to 
accomodate  whatever  class,  or  individual,  the 
teacher  had  before  him  for  recitation.   As  I 
remember  it,  there  were  just  two  benches  - 
one  along  each  wall.   The  teacher  had  a  chair 
in  this  area,  which  usually  sat  on  the  east 
side  of  the  fireplace.   He  did  not  have  a  desk. 
He  had  no  books,  but  his  "brain"  and  the  little 
memorandum  in  which  he  kept  the  names  of  scholars , 
and  whatever  meager  records  he  may  have  kept; 
hence  he  had  no  need  of  a  desk. 
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The  wall  at  the  south  end  of  the  room  was  provided 
with  hooks  for  the  pupils'  hats,  coats,  and  "dinner" 
baskets;  for  we  carried  dinner,  and  ate  it  quickly 
at  the  noon  recess  in  order  to  play  our  games,  in 
which  games,  as  I  recall,  the  boys  and  girls  never 
played  together.   If  the  girls  had  any  games,  or 
played  any,  I  do  not  know  them.   Boys  played  "bull 
pen",  "standing  jump",  "running  jump",  "cat-ball" 
and  "town  ball"  -  sometimes  "marbles" ,   The  last  in 
a  "ring",  which  was  really  a  square,  with  a  marble 
in  each  corner  and  a  big  marble  in  the  center.   We  had 
the  "dead"  line,  the  "toe"  mark  (or  was  it  "taw"  mark, 
as  we  called  it?),  etc. 

I  think  Mr.  Larkin  Gaston  was  our  first  teacher 

in  this  nice  new  school  house.   My  memory  of  the 

first  school  in  it,  and  of  the  date,  is  very  hazy. 
It  may  have  been  1873  or  1874. 

The  first  school  in  it  that  I  distinctly  remember 
was  a  "writing"  or  "penmanship"  school,  taught  by 
Mr.  E.  W.  Scott. 

Mr.  Scott  was s  distinctly,  a  superior  personality  ■ 
a  man  who  had  refinement  of  manners,  of  fine  instincts 
and  breeding.   A  most  pitiful  case  he  was.   He  dropped 
into  the  community  and  "got  up"  his  "writing"  school. 
He  had  previously  conducted  a  like  school  or  schools 
in  the  Steele  Creek  neighborhood  in  Mecklenberg  County. 
His  superior,  Spencer ian,  penmanship,  and  his 
gentlemanly  bearing  would  have  commended  him  anywhere. 
He  must  have  been  about  forty  years  of  age;  a  tall, 
slender,  dark  haired  man  with  smiling  black  eyes, 
and  with  a  slight  touch  of  dark  whiskers  on  each  cheek 
in  front  of  his  ears.   His  beard  was  thin  and  his  dark 
mustach  was  short  and  light,  though  not  close  cropped. 

Mr.  Scott  wore  a  long,  thin,  sack  coat,  with  the 
outside  low  pockets  so  loaded  that  they  always  "hung". 
A  heavy  part  of  the  "load"  in  the  pockets  was  a  bottle 
of  Jamaica  Ginger  -  which  Mr.  Scott  used  regularly,  and 
consumed  a  great  deal  of.   I  know,  for  he  bought  it  at 
our  store.   About  every  six  weeks  or  so,  Mr.  Scott 
would  get  a  supply  of  whiskey.   He  couldn't  help  it. 
For  several  days  he  would  be  hopelessly  but  most 
pitifully  drunk.   He  was  as  harmless,  and  quiet,  and 
helpless  as  a  young  kitten  when  on  one  of  these 
"sprees".   The  only  noise  he  made  was  when  some  friend, 
through  a  desire  to  help  him,  took  away  his  liquor; 
then  he  would  beg,  and  plead,  and  cry  like  a  child  for 
his  bottle. 
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There  was  nothing  to  do  for  him,  but  to 
let  the  spree  take  its  course.   It  would  wear 
him  out  in  a  few  days;  then  he  would  rest,  come 
back  to  his  Jamaica  Ginger,  and  be  his  old 
admirable  self  again  for  the  usual  period  of 
six  weeks  or  two  months  -  when  the  same  "spree" 
would  be  repeated. 

Stories  went  round  that  he  had  been  "crossed" 
in  a  love  affair  -  perhaps  had  lost  his  sweetheart 
or  wife  through  death  or  by  her  loving  some  other 
man.   But  he  never  told  about  his  past;  we  did 
not  learn  (while  I  knew  him)  whether  or  not  he  ever 
had  been  married;  nor  did  we  know  whence  he  had 
come.   Years  afterward,  about  1912,  I  think,  I 
had  a  pitiful  letter  from  him,  written  from  a 
place  I've  forgotten,  in  West  Virginia,  I  think, 
asking  me  for  a  loan  of  five  dollars  -  so  he 
must  have  come  from  Virginia  or  West  Virginia. 

But  Mr.  Scott  was  a  "born"  teacher.   His 
school  term  was,  I  think, six  weeks.   He  taught,  at 
first,  two  terms.   Then,  later,  he  came  back  and 
organized  the  Wood lawn  Business  College.   That 
had  a  three  months  course  in  penmanship,  business 
arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  and  business  practice, 
in  which  commodities  were  represented  by  cards 
with  the  quantities  and  commodities  written  on 
them,  by  which  purchases  and  sales  were  made  so 
we  could  keep  records  of  the  transactions. 

The  two  terms  of  penmanship  were  held  in 
Father's  schoolhouse.   He  taught  the  Spencer ian 
Penmanship,  beginning  with  the  eight  "principles" 
(basic  lines  and  curves  in  perfect  penmanship) , 
he  soon  had  us  following  the  beautiful  "copies" 
which  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand.   He  carefully 
explained  at  the  blackboard  (and  this  was  the 
first  time  I  ever  saw  a  teacher  use  a  blackboard 
for  instruction)  all  the  details  of  the  Spencerian 
System  of  Penmanship.   He  would  criticize,  also 
at  the  blackboard,  the  "specimens**  of  our 
penmanship  which  he  called  for  three  or  four 
times  a  day. 

By  his  wit,  his  winsomeness ,  and  his  skill 
in  caricature  drawing,  he  made  his  writing  school 
so  entertaining  that  everyone  enjoyed  it;  there 
was  never  a  dull  or  idle  moment. 
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Each  pupil  wrote  a  "specimen"  of  his  handwriting 
at  the  beginning  of  the  term;  and  another  at  the  close 
of  the  term.,   These  were  pinned  to  the  blackboard  on 
the  last  day;  and  a  prize  was  given  to  the  pupil  who 
made  the  "greatest  improvement' 
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On  the  last  school  day  an  oral  examination  was 
given  to  the  school  as  a  class.   Questions  went 
round,  at  random,  on  the  Spencer ian  System  -  on  the 
'•principles",  "spacing",  "heights  of  letters",  'rules 
for  shading"  etc.   An  incorrect  answer  disqualified 
a  pupil.   The  survivor  in  this  process  of  elimination 
got  a  prize  for  the  "best  knowledge  of  the  Spencerian 
System  of  Penmanship". 

The  prizes  given  were  always  beautifully  executed 
examples  of  Mr.  Scott's  own  ornamental  and  plain 
penmanship.  ' 

I  won  the  prizes  both  times  for  the  "best 
knowledge",  but  did  not  win  either  for  the  "greatest 
improvement".   These  were  the  first  testimonials  I 
ever  won.   Perhaps  that  is  one  reason  why  I  have  such 
a  tender  memory  of  Mr.   Scott. 

I  never  could  make  myself  a  good  penman.   My 
brother  John  is  such.   I  don't  know  why  I  couldn't 
for  I  surely  practiced  enough.   Perhaps  my  weak  right 
wrist  has  been  a  handicap;  but  I  don't  think  that  could 
account  for  it.   It  is  a  question  of  the  nerves,  and 
of  the  nerve  control,  and  of  the  mental  make-up. 

In  1884,  during  my  first  vacation  after 
graduation  at  Chapel  Hill,  while  at  my  home  in  my 
father's  house  in  Gastonia,  I  taught  two  sessions 
of  Spencerian  Penmanship,  one  in  the  school  house  in 
Gastonia,  the  other  in  an  unused  store  at  my  Uncle 
Abel's  at  Mt.  Holly.   I  realize  how  different  my_school 
was  from  Mr. Scott's.   But  I  taught  my  brothers  Edgar 
and  Robert  to  write  the  Spencerian  -  and  some  others  - 
and  I  made  about  $60  for  my  expenses  at  John  Hopkins 
University,  where  I  went  in  the  fall  of  1884,  to  take 
a  "post-graduate"  course  in  Mathematics. 

Mr.  Scott's   business  college  courses  were 
conducted  in  an  unoccupied  store  room  at  the 

Hutchinson"  Railway  Station.   Only  boys  and  young 
men,  as  I  remember,  attended  it.   I  went  for  one 
term,  and  "finished"  the  course.   He  attracted  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  young  men  from  other  communities, 
who  boarded  in  and  around  Woodlawn  while  taking  his 
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courses.   I  have  already  related  that  a  number 
of  young  men  boarded  with  my  mother  -  who  had, 
in  fact,  most  of  the  boarding  pupils,  at  her 
house. 

Then  the  school  fell  off.   I  think  Mr.  Scott 
went  away  for  a  time  but  he  afterwards  came  back; 
and,  for  many  years,  lived  at  lit .  Holly,  and 
conducted  his  classes  in  commercial  subjects, 
sometimes  with  only  a  pupil  or  two.   I  knew  very 
little  about  the  details;  but  heard  now  and  then 
of  his  still  being  about,  and  once  saw  him  in 
his  school  room  with  only  a  pupil  or  two  in 
attendance, 

I  think  the  date  on  my  prizes  is  sometime 
in  1875.   I  have  the  tattered  remains  of  one 
of  them,  I  know,  among  my  papers  in  Cambridge. 

The  next  teacher  whom  I  recall  in  my  father's 
school  house,  as  well  as  my  last  one  there,  was 
Mr.  Andrew  Jackson  Harrison  (Ajax).   He  was  a 
short,  Squat,  round,  pompous  man  of  about  forty- 
five;  with  a  large  "Punch"  like  head,  covered 
with  grtying  curly  hair;  and  a  voice  which  he 
liked  to  keep  in  his  orotund  register.   I  am 
thus  describing  and  criticizing  him,  both, 
because  of  the  facts  in  the  case;  and  because 
I  once  accidentally  and  unintentionally  overheard 
him  speak  sarcastically  of  my,  as  he  called  it, 
Vsqueaky  little  voice".   We  were  to  have  declamation 
in  school.   In  my  History  of  the  United  States, 
by  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  which  was  our  text-book, 
was  reprinted  a  letter,  or  address,  from  George 
Washington,  to  "Citizen  Genet",  who  had  come  over 
from  France  to  stir  up,  in  a  way  that  Washington 
didn't  approve,  sympathy  for  the  French 
Revolutionists.   Washington  was  opposing  Genet's 
efforts  to  get  American  help  for  the  Revolutionists. 
Washington's  letter,  as  printed  in  the  History, 
begins:   "Born,  sir,  in  a  land  of  liberty,  having 
early  learned  its  value,"  etc.   It  occupied  about 
half  a  page  of  print,  in  small  type. 

I  had  submitted  this  as  my  choice  for 
declamation;  and,  perhaps,  had  rehearsed  it 
before  Mr.  Harrison.   He  lived  at  our  house. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  he  was  sitting  on  our 
front  porch  talking  with  some  caller.   I  happened 
to  be  just  inside,  near  a  window  in  my  mother^ 
room,  by  her  bed.   The  blinds  were  closed  so  he 
couldn't  see  in;  or  know  anyone  was  near  -  though 
he  might  easily  have  known  it  was  possible  for 
someone  to  overhear  him. 
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Anyhow  I  happened  to  be  within  earshot  when  he 
spoke  unkindly  to  his  caller  of  my  choosing,  "with  his 
squeaky  little  voice",  that  piece  by  Washington.   He 
had  not  said,  and  did  not  say  after,  anything  to  me 
about  my  choice. 

Of  course,  after  that,  there  could  be  no  personal 
attachment  to  him  on  my  part;  although  I  fully  did  my 
duty  by  him  and  owe  him  much  gratitude  for  kindness,  as 
my  story  will  show  a  little  later. 

Incidentally  his  remark  gives  an  opinion,  by  a 
possessor  of  a  deep  orotund  voice  in  a  "duck-legged" 
little  man,  of  what  my  voice  was  at  a  time  when,  I 
suppose,  my  voice  was  changing.   I  was  then,  probably, 
about  16  years  of  age;  slight,  and  lacking  several  inches 
of  my  present  height.   I  probably  weighed  about  85  -  90  lbs, 

Mr.  Harrison  kept  the  school  for  two  school  years, 
as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect.   He  must  have  come  about 
the  fall  of  1876,   It  may  have  been  in  the  spring  of  that 
year.   I  cannot  remember  the  length  of  the  school  year,  or 
quite  what  months  it  covered;  but  it  was  not  longer  than 
8  or  9  months  of  the  year;  nor  can  I  remember  whether  our 
vacation  included  the  winter  or  the  summer  months  -  most 
likely  the  latter  so  as  to  permit  the  young  people  to  work 
on  the  farms.   Mr.  Harrison  called  our  school  "The  Woodlawn 
Academy." 

Sometime  in  the  winter  of  1877  I  began  the  study  of 
Latin  Grammar  with  him.   This  may  have  been  started  as 
late  as  January  or  February;  for,  all  I  can  remember 
distinctly  about  it  is  that,  when  Mr.  Harrison  took  me 
across  country  in  a  buggy  on  May  16 ,  1878,  to  enter  me 
in  the  King's  Mountain  High  School,  the  only  ground  we 
had  covered  were  a  part  of  the  "declensions"  and 
"conjugations"  in,  I  think,  Bingham's  Latin  Grammar. 
I  know  that,  on  the  way,  the  only  part  of  our  conversations 
I  can  remember,  was  his  comments,  in  reviewing  for  my 
benefit,  on  the  changes  in  the  "First  Latin  Conjugation". 
I  remember  distinctly  his  saying,  just  as  our  horse  drew 
the  buggy  into  a  little  stream  across  the  road  in  a  forest: 
"You  change  "Lo"  into  "Eban",  and  something  else,  he  said 
into  "Iban"  -  or  something  like  this  -  I've  quite  forgotten 
the  "(jonjugations"! 

So  that,  the  Latin  studies  had  not  made  much  progress 
when  I  left  Mr.  Harrions '  school. 

It  was  a  great  concession  on  Father's  part  that  I  had 
been  allowed  to  take  up  Latin  at  all.   He  never  would  let 
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me  take  Greek.   He  thought  the  "dead" 
languages  a  waste  of  time.   I  can  remember 
his  "sniff"  of  disgust  when,  a  few  years 
before,  he  was  told  that  Uncle  Dan  at  Mt. 
Pleasants  College,  was  studying  Latin. 
Father's  characteristic  remark  for  such  a 
"misuse"  of  time  would  be  "HuhJ  better  put 
him  to  hoeing  corn." 

We  had  much  Arithmetic  with  Mr.  Harrison  - 
and  "ciphered"  out  of  doors  when  the  weather 
permitted.   I  can  recall  sitting  beside 
Mr.  Harrison,  watching  his  puzzled  efforts  to 
solve  some  difficult  example  in  "analysis" 
which  I  had  taken  to  him  for  help. 

We  had  U.  S.  History  -  A.  H.  Stephens' 
text  book.   We  studied  the  lesson,  then 
recited  -  answering  his  questions  orally. 

We  had  a  good  deal  of  English  Grammar, 
our  time  was  spent  in  learning  and  reciting 
the  formal  rules,  and  in  "parsing"  sentences. 
I  suppose,  I  cannot  remember,  that  we  had  some 
"composition"  writing.   We  certainly  did  not 
have  any  reading  whatsoever  of  English  literature, 
of  any  kind;  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  had 
no  books . 

I  remember  there  were  circulating  one  or 
two  books  of  "Selections"  for  declamation, 
containing  both  prose  and  poetical  pieces. 
There  were  some  of  the  standard  good  bits  in 
these;  but,  mostly,  these  selections  were  very 
ordinary  stuff. 

I  cannot  recall  that  I  ever  studied 
"descriptive"  geography,  or  "physical" 
geography. 

I  had  not,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  recall, 
seen  the  inside  of  a  geometry  or  algebra  book 
when  I  went  to  Kings  Mountain  in  May  1878.   To 
the  best  of  my  recollection  I  began  both  these 
subjects  in  the  Kings  Mountain  High  School. 
If  any  other  pupils  of  Mr.  Harrison  had  taken 
up  algebra  or  geometry  before  I  left  his  school, 
I  cannot  remember  it. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Hall  ("Mack"  Hall)  and  his 
brother,  Frank  P.  Ha 11, sons  of  Rev.  J.  D. 
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Hall,  were  the  most  advanced  pupils.   "Mack"  was  the 
oldest  student,  and  probably  the  most  advanced. 
Others  in  my  "class",  as  to  advancement,  were  Frank 
Hall,  Andy  Rankin,  and  Andy  and  Egbert  Hutchinson. 

Frank  Hall  has  been  Supt.  of  Schools  in  Gaston 
County  for  many  years. 

I  think  we  still  kept  at  "Spelling".   If  there 
were  any  other  subjects,  or  "materials"  of  instruction 
in  this  school,  they  have  quite  slipped  my  memory.   If 
there  had  been  any  N.  C.  History  we  didn't  hear  of  it, 
or  of  general  European  History.   And  this  brings  back 
to  memory  that  I  did  study  with  Mr.  Harrison,  I  believe, 
a  small  text  book  of  Roman  History. 

The  debt  I  owe  to  Mr.  Harrison,  I  suppose,  was, 
that  he,  in  conjunction  with  Rev.  R.  T.  Johnston, 
induced  Father  to  send  me  to  the  Kings  Mountain  High 
School.   I  cannot  remember  how  it  came  about;  or  that 
I  asked  my  father  to  send  me;  nor  that  I  knew  anything 
about  the  prospects  of  going  until  I  was  told  to  get 
ready  to  start.   My  memory  retains  no  preliminary 
details  of  discussion  or  of  preparation  for  going »  my 
hazy  memory  of  it  suggests  that  the  new  school  idea  came 
to  me  from  the  outside  very  shortly  before  I  started 
with  Mr.  Harrison  to  Kings  Mountain.   He  took  me  over, 
I  believe,  on  a  Saturday,  and  returned  Sunday. 

No  doubt  the  reason  why  Kings  Mountain  High  School 
was  chosen  was  the  fact  that  Tom  Love,  my  cousin,  was 
in  attendance  there  that  year.   Tom  was  a  year  and  a 
half  older  than  I,  and  Father  had  confidence  in  him, 
and  Tom  and  I  had  been  lifelong  friends.   He  had  lived 
with  us  for  a  time  while  attending  E.  W.  Scott's 
Business  College,  and  while  clerking  for  my  father. 

But,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  other  high  schools 
in  N.  C.  to  which  I  could  have  been  sent,  then,  were 
the  "Carolina  Military  Institute"  at  Charlotte,  the 
"Bingham  School"  at  Mebane,  and  the  1,Horner  School"  at 
Oxford,  N.  C. 

There  was  the  "Y0rkville  Military  Institute"  at 
Yorkville,  S.  C,  and  "The  Citadel"  at  Charleston,  S.  C; 
and  the  Virginia  Military  Institute"  in  Virginia. 

There  were  no  other  schools  in  N.  C.  in  1878,  then 
known  to  me,  that  could  prepare  a  student  for  college. 

Nor  was  college  mentioned  to  me  as  the  object  of 
going  to  Kings  Mountain.   Going  to  college  was  not  in 
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my  thoughts,  and  I  am  sure  it  was  not  in  my 
father's.   The  Kings  Mountain  High  School  was 
simply  an  experiment.   Father  felt  that  I  wasn't 
good  at  farming,  and  no  good  at  all  in  the  store; 
that  I  "wanted  to  read  trash"  all  the  time;  and 
probably  Mr.  Harrison  told  him  that  j   "could  learn" 
books. 

It  is  most  certain  that  I  had  the  feeling, 
well  ground  into  me,  that  my  monthly  retention 
in  school,  as  well  asmy  return  to  school  at  the 
end  of  a  vacation,  was  an  "open  question"  - 
one  depending  not  only  on  my  "good  behavior" 
but  on  my  steady  application  to  my  studies,  and 
on  my  success  therein.   I  never  was  allowed  to 
get  rid  of  this  feeling  -  both  during  my  two 
years  at  the  Kings  Mountain  High  School,  and 
my  three  and  a  half  years  at  Chapel  Hill  till 
I  graduated. 

As  a  fact  I  never  had  any  trouble  to  meet 
my  father's  requirements;  nor  was  it  ever  in  the 
least  irksome  for  me  to  do  so;  what  I  did  was  the 
thing  I  most  enjoyed;  and  I  believe  I  should  have 
been  a  diligent  student  without  his  constant, 
attentive,  nagging,  and  my  mother's  earnest 
warning  letters;  yet,  no  doubt,  the  unstinted 
support  they  always  supplied  to  my  sense  of  duty 
and  right  conduct  may  have  been  necessary  to  keep 
me  from  falling  into  idleness  and  evil  ways. 

I  can  now  understand  their  care  and  anxiety 
much  better  than  I  did  then;  and  am  not  recording 
it  in  any  spirit  of  criticism,  but  simply  as  a 
vital  and  fundamental  fact. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  such  parental 
solicitude  avails  muchin  many  cases;  but  it  is 
far  better  to  have  an  excess  of  solicitious 
watchfulness  over  the  young,  than  too  much 
indulgence  and  freedom.   The  anxious  care,  steadily 
maintained,  is,  no  doubt,  irksome  to  the  young; 
but,  for  most  of  them,  it  is  wholesome  and  necessary. 

Anyhow,  dutiful  parents  can't  help  it. 
Their  love  for  their  children,  and  their  greater 
knowledge  of  the  dangers  surrounding  the  young, 
forces  them  to  exert  influence  and  to  express 
their  anxiety  to  help,  if  possible,  their 
children  from  forming  bad  habits  or  choosing 
evil  companions.   This  is  a  part  of  the  "evil" 
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of  having  parents  -  it  is  inseparable  from  the  relation; 
and  the  young  can  get  a  juster  appreciation  of  the  case 
if  they  will  ask  themselves:   "How  much  better,  or  worse, 
off  should  I  be  were  my  parents  in  their  graves?"  or,  "if 
they  were  living  but  indifferent  to  my  condition  or 
prospects?" 

Parents,  I  think,  are  apt  to  forget  the  native 
idealism  and  innate  purity  of  motive  and  action  in 
the  young.   They  know  that  a  few  young  people  are 
unworthy,  and  they  fear  that  their  own  children  may 
be  misled. 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  conduct  of 
people  of  both  sexes,  who  are  under  25  years  of  age,  is 
much  more  faithful  to  ideals  than  is  the  conduct  of 
those  who  are  above  45  years  of  age  -  taking  people 
as  a  whole. 

As  we  get  older  we  have  seen  broken  so  many  of  our 
early  "idols  of  clay"  -  we  grope  for  any  idol  or  ideal 
that  we  can  trust;  and  we  are  apt  to  get  cynical  and 
"fall  into  the  common  ways"  of  mankind;  feeling  that 
there  are  hardly  any  ideals  left  us. 

Providentially,  it  is  not  so,  or  should  not  be  so, 
with  the  young  -  a  fact  that  parents  too  often  forget, 
perhaps. 

The  young  say  that  their  parents  "do  not  understand 
them"  -  or,  "parents  have  forgotten  they  were  ever  young" . 
Of  course,  there  is  more  or  less  truth  in  this;  but,  it  is 
far  more  true  that  "Children  do  not  understand  their 
parents";  and  that  children  "do  not  know  what  it  means 
to  be  old  and  have  children  to  care  for." 

Both  groups  make  many  mistakes  -  that  is  an  inevitable 
human  fact  -  but  it  is  true  that  children  are  under- 
stood better  by  their  parents  than  the  children 
appreciate;  and  that  parents  understand  children 
better  than  children  understand  parents. 

At  Woodlawn  the  store,  neighbors  living  quite 
near  in  a  semi-village,  the  railroad,  and  the  river 
all  combined  to  make  a  great  change  for  the  small, 
somber,  excessively  shy  boy  that  I  was.   There  were 
some  more  interesting  people  -  altogether  it  was  a 
community  a  good  many  years  in  advance  of  the  wholly 
rural  widely  scattered  community  at  Fairview.   At  and 
about  Woodlawn  were  a  few  "educated"  people  -  like  the 
family  of  General  Hill,  who  didn't  remain  long  -  and 
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others  like  the  Davenports,  the  Nims ,  the 
Shipps ,  the  Rut  ledges,  the  Rhynes ,  and  others ; 
who  had  been,  and  were,  of  a  more  intelligent 
and  a  better-bred  class  than  anybody  in  the 
Fair view  community,  where  all  had  been 
"rustics",  apparently,  for  generations. 

The  people  -  and  others  like  the  Rankins 
at  and  near  Woodlawn  -  I  have  named  were  of  a 
distinctly  higher  breeding  and  social  standing  - 
valued  and  exhibited  better  manners,  and  would 
appear  well  anywhere;  for  they  had  "been  about", 
had  travelled  and  mingled  more  or  less  with 
the  best  the  state  contained.   But  the  war 
left  everyone  of  them  in  a  condition  of  semi- 
poverty  —  nothing  left  but  their  farms;  so 
that  all  social  life  seemed  dead,  and  never 
was  revived. 

I  did  not  understand  these  things  then, 
of  course  — ■  I  was  conscious  of  the  difference 
in  the  people,  but  that  consciousness  only 
made  me  more  shy,  for  I  knew  nothing  about 
their  world;  I  never  was  dressed  so  I  felt 
"at  home"  in  their  nice  houses  -  whose  more 
or  less  stately  furniture  always  silenced 
and  awed  me,  on  the  rare  occasions  when  I  got 
inside  their  homes.   Their  well  laid  out  yards 
with  fences,  walks,  and  rows  of  "boxwood"  and 
somewhat,  then,  neglected  shrubbery,  which  was 
about  all  of  their  homes  I  ever  saw,  suggested 
to  me  a  magnificence  that  was  unknown  and 
fearsome  to  me.   I  saw,  but  I  did  not 
comprehend"  nor  was  anybody  interested  in 
the  silent,  open-eyed,  rather  frightened, 
and  grave  iad  who  never  knew  how  to  "speak 
for  himself"  -  who  always  idealized  the  other 
fellow  and  depreciated  himself,  and  distrusted 
his  own  powers  -  if  he  ever  thought  he  had  any 
powers  -  whose  fountains  of  humor  and  of  fun 
and  of  laughter,  if  they  existed,  had  never 
been  opened. 

Outspoken  blame  and  unspoken  praise  seem 
to  be  the  commot  lot;  and  are,  I  suppose,  the 
two  greatest  sources  of  the  gnawing  misery  that 
eats  our  hearts  away.   It  is  a  terrible  handicap 
in  life  to  be  "thin-skinned"  -  to  suffer  keenly 
the  thousand  and  one  unintentional  pricks  we 
get  on  all  sides  -  from  those  we  love,  who, 
we  know,  love  us,  as  well  as  from  the  indifferent 
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or  the  unfriendly.   The  sufferer  never  "gets  used  to" 
these  pricks  -  he  cannot  react  resentfully,  it  is 
impossible;  he  must,  therefore,  try  to  "burn  his  own 
smoke"  -  and  the  process  chokes  and  embitters  him. 

If  ever  I  got  punished  at  school,  or  got  into 
trouble  or  had  an  accident,  "it  was  my  fault";   to  go 
home  and  tell  of  it  or  complain  of  it,  would  only 
make  matters  worse  for  me.   So,  if  I  had  an  accident 
or  trouble  I  hid  it.   To  be  praised,  was  never  my  lot; 
not  that  I  expected  it,  for  I  supposed  that  I  didn't 
deserve  it,  since  I  never  got  it. 

Natures  are  so  different;  some  open  and  expand 
in  the  genial  warmth  of  praise  and  sympathy  and 
appreciation;  others  in  the  austere  air  of  indifference 
or  opposition. 

Who  understands  himself?  How,  then,  can  we 
understand  others?  —  even  those  nearest  and  dearest 
to  us  with  whom  we  are  always  in  the  closest  contact 
and  relationship? 

The  Woodlawn  community  (I  shall  call  it  that,  for 
its  name  was  not  changed  to  Mount  Holly  until  about 
the  time  I  left  it  -  changed,  then  against  my  father's 
wishes,  though  he  did  not  oppose  the  change,  through 
the  influence  of  Uncle  Abel  Rhyne,  who  had  built  his 
Mount  Holly  Cotton  Mill  and  desired  the  same  name  for 
the  postoffice  -  there  was  no  village  or  town  named 
or  organized  government  -  the  postoffice  name  gave  the 
name  to  the  village.   Indeed,  our  place  was  always 
Woodlawn,  Mt .  Holly  being  a  mile  away,  where  Uncle  Abel 
had  taken  the  postoffice  to  his  store  at  the  mill) 
had  another  interesting  feature;  there  was  a  Roman 
Catholic  Church  some  four  miles  up  the  River  Bend  road, 
beyond  "Dutchman  Creek"  where  Uncle  Abel's  mill  was 
built  in  1874  or  1875.   I  was  once  inside  that  church. 
In  an  arch  over  the  altar  was  a  Latin  inscription, 
which  I  can  remember  only  in  part  "Habemus  Altarem" 
(that's  all  the  Latin  of  it  I  recall).   I  remember  a 
bit  more  of  the  translation:   "We  have  an  altar  at 
which  they  have  no  right  to  serve  -  (and  I  can't  recall 
the  rest  of  it.) 

This  church  served  a  small  group  of  Irish 
Catholics  who  were  scattered  about  Woodlawn.   Some 
of  the  names  were:   Ryan,  Miller,  Rafter,  Gatens  and 
Prendergast . 

Three  priests,  brothers,  named  O'Connell,  lived 
some  two  miles  northwest  of  our  home;  on  a  big 
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plantation  they  had  bought  from  a  family  of  the 
"gentry"  -  the  Davidsons  -  who  had  been  hard  hit 
by  the  war.   One  of  these  brothers  served  the  church  - 
or  perhaps  two  of  them  in  alternation.   Their  goings 
and  comings  were  not  understood  by  us.   They  were 
educated  men,  of  course,  but  we  never  saw  them  or 
had  anything  to  do  with  them,  except  when  they  called 
at  the  store  -  where  they  were  very  good  customers  and 
good  pay. 

There  were  "whispers"  that  one  of  the  three  had 
been  "silenced"  as  a  priest;  but  no  one,  so  far  as  I 
knew,  could  state  it  except  as  a  rumor. 

The  young  man,  Dr.  O'Connell,  who  lodged  for  a 
time  at  our  home,  was  their  nephew.   He  remained  only 
a  few  months  in  the  community;  and  at  the  latter  part 
of  his  stay  he  had  his  rooms  and  office  with  his 
uncles,  the  priests.   I  remember  being  sent  to  his 
office  for  some  medicine  for  Mother,  and  seeing  for 
the  first  time  a  hideous,  grinning  skull  on  a  shelf. 

One  of  these  brothers  bought  a  fine  farm  down 
the  South  Point  road;  about  three  miles  or  less  from 
our  place.   This  priest  was  a  large,  stout,  fat  man. 
I  think  his  name  was  Jeremiah  J.  O'Connell.   He  turned 
this  property  over  to  his  church  -  indeed,  he  may  have 
bought  it  for  the  church  -  and  the  "Order  of  Saint 
Benedict"  took  it  in  charge.   This  Order  of  Monks 
erected  buildings  and  established  a  regular  Monastery 
of  their  Order.   This  Order  seems  to  be  an  agricultural 
one  -  at  least,  in  part;  for  the  Monks  were  busy  in  all 
the  farming  operations  -  we  well  as  their  household  work, 

Later,  this  Monastery  was  "elevated"  to  the  dignity 
of  an  Abbey  -  with  an  Abbot  in  charge.   At  this  time, 
certainly,  if  not  previously,  students  were  admitted 
and  educated.   So  far  as  one  knew  these  students  were 
from  a  distance;  and  I  have  never  known  whether  it 
gives  work  of  Secondary  grade,  or  College,  or 
Theological  -  possibly  it  offers  all  three  -  and 
possibly  it  offers  only  education  for  the  priesthood. 
The  Abbey  has  thrived;  and,  in  the  years  since,  the 
Catholics  have  built  and  established  near  it  a  school, 
or  Convent,  for  women. 

The  whole  establishment  seems  now  in  a  flourishing 
condition  near  the  town  of  Belmont  on  the  Southern 
Railway. 

There  is  an  interesting  story  connected  with  the 
naming  of  the  town  of  Belmont.   When  the  "Air  Line 
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Railroad",  now  the  "Southern  Railway"  was  completed 
through  Gaston  County  in  the  early  seventies,  an 
Italian,  named  Garibaldi,  was  the  "Section  Master" 
in  charge  of  the  upkeep  of  the  railway  track  between 
the  two  rivers.   When  it  was  decided  to  make  a  stop, 
or  station,  at  the  point  where  the  public  road 
crossed  the  railroad,  the  railroad  authorities  gave 
the  station  or  "depot"  as  we  called  it,  the  name  of 
the  section  master,  Garibaldi;  and  the  station  was 
so  named;  and  so  called  for  a  number  of  years;  and  the 
postoffice  took  the  same  name. 

The  name  Garibaldi  is  anathema  to  the  Roman 
Catholics;  I  believe  because  the  Italian  Patriot, 
Garibaldi,  set  up  the  Italian  Emperor  and  destroyed 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope;  with  the  result  that 
the  Pope  never  since  has  left  his  Palaces,  and  has 
from  that  day  been  spoken  of  as  "The  Prisoner  of 
the  Vatican". 

The  priest,  O'Connell,  and  his  coadjutors  lost 
no  time  in  circulating  a  petition  in  the  community 
served  by  the  depot  and  postoffice,  to  change  the 
name  from  Garibaldi  to  Belmont.   I  believe  everyone 
was  willing  to  oblige  them  in  making  the  change  - 
there  being  no  Italians  about  and  the  section  master 
Garibaldi  having  disappeared  to  other  fields. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  Fairview 
Community  (I  call  it  that  because  that  is  a  name 
somebody  seems  to  have  given,  since  we  left  it,  to 
my  early  home  -  the  nearest  postoffice  was  Dallas, 
four  miles  away;  and  we  were  four  miles  from  both 
Olney  and  Pisgah  Churches  -  the  only  other  things 
which  possibly  have  designated  the  region)  and 
Woodlawn  will  be  seen  from  the  following:   Everbody 
about  Fairview  for  miles,  so  far  as  I  knew  then  and 
have  known  since,  who  owned  a  farm  cultivated  it 
himself  -  with  a  minimum  of  hired  colored  help;  and 
the  boys  and  men  of  the  family  worked  on  the  farm 
and  did  nothing  else;  there  were  no  "tenant"  farmers, 
and  no  "class"  of  white  men  or  families  who  did  not 
own  their  land  and  worked  as  hired  men  for  others  - 
and  there  were  very  few  negroes  about  that  section. 

Around  Woodlawn  there  had  been  more  slaves 
owned,  the  owners  of  the  land  often  simply  supervised, 
oversaw,  their  farming  operations,  -  "let"  some,  or 
all,  of  their  land  to  "tenant"  farmers,  -  there  was 
a  distinct  "class"  of  white  tenant  farmers  and  of 
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white  men  who  did  not  own  land;  and  whose 
sons  hired  out  to  farm  for  landowners.   I 
remember  several  such  white  tenant  farmers  - 
the  Hovis  family,  the  Moss  family,  and  others 
whose  names  I  am  not  able  to  recall .   Of 
course,  about  Woodlawn,  as  about  Fairview, 
there  were  the  types  of  small  white  farmers 
who  owned  and  tilled  their  own  land;  but 
these  did  not  predominate  at  Woodlawn; 
although,  in  the  seventies,  the  "gentlemen" 
farmers  worked  diligently  themselves,  mostly  - 
the  recovery  since  the  war  had  not  been 
completed,, 

The  churches  we  attended  at  Woodlawn 
were,  first,  Goshen  Presbyterian  Church, 
where  my  parents  were  members  and  my  father 
an  elder;  and,  second,  Ebenezer  Methodist 
Church . 

Goshen  was  beyond  Grandpa  Rhyne's  - 
on  the  way  to  old  Pinhook  and  McAdensville; 
Ebenezer  was  on  the  way  to  Garibaldi  (now 
Belmont) .   Both  were  weak  churches;  and, 
I  think,  there  was  preaching  only  once  a 
month  -  at  least  it  was  so  for  part  of  the 
time.   The  Rev.  J.  D.  Hall  had  served  at 
Goshen  many  years,  and  the  church  had 
dwindled  away  under  his  lugubrious  voice 
and  feeble  administration.   He  and  his 
daughter,  Miss  Evelyn  Hall,  kept  up  for  a 
time,  a  Sunday  School.   I  attended  its  as  I 
recall,  for  only  a  short  time  -  I  think  it  died 
of  inanition.   Miss  Hall,  as  I  recall,  was  a 
very  charming  young  lady  teacher;  but  I  can't 
for  my  life  recall  what  the  lessons  were  - 
doubtless  from  some  Presbyterian  source i 

The  Rev.  J.  D.  Hall  I  remember  in 
connection  with  these  sessions  solely  from 
the  fact  that  he  always  opened  the  school 
by  signing  "Come  Thou  Fount  of  Every 
Blessing".   He  led  the  singing  himself;  and 
the  jerky,  unmelodious  way  he  staccatoed 
each  word  has  left  a  memory  Is 11  never  lose  - 
it  was  pious  on  his  part,  but  a  good 
caricature  on  the  singing  of  this  sweet 
old  hymn. 

Like  others  the  dear  old  preacher  had 
been  obliged  to  farm,  and  do  his  own  farm 
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work  after  the  war.   I  used  to  go  to  school  with  his  boys; 
and,  as  boys  will,  I  heard  them  teased  about  their 
father's  substitute  for  profanity  while  plowing  an 
obstreperous  old  mule  named  Fox.   It  was  said  that  the 
dear  old  man  would  burst  out  at  his  mule  in  these  words: 
"Ge  Fox  -  Ge  Fox,  You  vomicle  souser".   I've  heard  the 
Fite  boys  tell  this  to  tease  the  Hall  boys.   Of  course, 
"Ge"  is  the  signal,  in  plowing  to  the  animal  to  turn 
slightly  to  the  right;  and  is  emphasized  by  the  plowman 
giving  the  plow  line  a  series  of  quick  jerks;  while  "haw" 
is  the  call  to  turn  slightly  to  the  left  hand;  and  is 
emphasized  by  asteady,  firm  pull  on  the  plow  line  - 
which  is  connected  always  with  the  bridle  bit5  and  leads 
back  to  the  plowman's  left  hand. 

Fox  would' t  "Ge"  for  Mr.  Hall;  so  he  called  him  a 
"vomicle  souser"  instead  of  using  profanity. 

I  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  accusation 
against  the  memory  of  the  dear  old  departed  Presbyterian 
minister  -  I  can  vouch  only  for  the  "joke"  as  I  heard  it. 

The  Rev.  R.  Z.  Johnston  was  Pastor  there  during  most 
of  my  days  at  Woodlawn,  and  I  have  already  recorded  how 
I  remember  him  as  the  good  friend  who  used  to  speak  to 
me  most  kindly  and  affectionately  and  was  instrumental 
in  getting  Father  to  send  me  to  school  at  Kings  Mountain. 
I  saw  him  occasionally  in  later  years  at  Lincolnton,  after 
Edgar  moved  up  there  about  1900.   He  and  a  splendid  wife 
reared  a  large  and  interesting,  and  useful  family  of  boys 
and  girls  -  long  since  men  and  women;  but  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Johnston  themselves  had  to  live  always  on  a  pittance; 
and  Mr.  Johnston's  clerical  frock  coat  did  duty  till  it 
was  shiny  and  threadbare,  but  neat  and  clean. 

It  is  a  great  question,  and  a  fair  one,  to  inquire 
whether  the  plentifulness  and  conveniences  of  modern 
days  develop  finer  or  more  useful  citizens  than  did 
those  past  days  of  self-denial  and  hard  work;  or,  if 
not  "self-denial",  deprivation  of  things  now  demanded 
as  comforts  and  conveniences;  for  it  can  hardly  be 
called  "self-denial"  when  the  thing  you  haven't  got  is 
not  in  existence. 

At  Goshen  I  attended  Mr.  Collins'  Singing  School  - 
which  I  have  previously  told  about;  and  at  Goshen  I 
saw  the  young,  highest  honor  graduate  of  Davidson 
College,  W.  W.  Moore,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken. 
Mr.  Moore  entered  the  Presbyterian  ministry  and  became 
a  noted  professor  in,  I  think,  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  Richmond,  Va.,  and,  when  I  last  heard  about 
him  he  was  the  President  of  the  Seminary  -and  is,  I 
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think,  still  there  -  a  "bright  and  shining 
light"  in  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  was  attending  Goshen  Church  with  some 
relatives  living  not  far  away,  whom  he  was 
visiting. 

There  was  another  Presbyterian  Church  about 
six  miles  up  the  River  -  in  the  River  Bend 
township.   (The  name  "River  Bend"  comes  from 
an  actual  crescent-like  bend  in  the  Catawba 
River.)   It  was  called,  I  think,  "Castanea 
Grove";  and  another  called,  perhaps,  "New 
Hope",  down  in  the  "Point"  -  in  the  delta 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Catawba  and 
South  Fork  Rivers.   I  was  once  at  Castanea 
Grove,  but  never  at  New  Hope. 

Castanea  Grove  had  been  served,  I  believe, 
for  many  years  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morrison  - 
three  of  "whose  daughters  had  married  men  who 
became  Generals  in  the  Confederacy  -  "Stonewall" 
Jackson,  D,  H.  Hill,  and  Rufus  W„  Barringer. 

We  went  to  Ebenezer  Methodist  Church  quite 
as  often  as  to  Goshen  -  perhaps  oftener;  for  it 
probably  had  preaching  more  frequently.   On 
several  occasions  at  Ebenezer  I  would  have 
joined  it,  as  I  have  hitherto  related,  if  my 
parents  had  been  members . 

Rarely  we  went  up  to  the  Rock  Spring 
Baptist  Church.   It  was  "out  of  the  way"  - 
inconvenient  for  us  to  reach.   It  was  locally 
famous  for  its  annual  "Camp  Meeting".   At  this 
meeting  many  good  Baptists,  from  miles  around, 
would  live  in  tents  near  the  Church  -  some 
regular  attendants  maintained  small,  light, 
board  houses,  which  they  used  year  after  year. 
Services  of  a  revival  nature  were  kept  up  for 
two  Sundays,  with  the  intervening  week,  and 
these  services  were  held  both  day  and  night. 
(I  do  not  say  "evening",  because  "evening" 
meant,  then,  with  us,  "afternoon".   We  called 
the  parts  of  the  "morning"  (forenoon),  "evening" 
(afternoon)  and  "night"  included  the  interval 
between  sunset  and  sunrise.   We  used  the  term 
"fore  part  of  the  night"  when  necessary  to 
designate  that  we  did  not  mean  either  "late  at 
night",  or  "after  midnight".   Since  many,  if 
not  most,  farmers  went  to  bed  about  8  o'clock, 
p.m.,  "fore  part  of  the  night"  meant  the  same 
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as  we  now  designate  by  "early"  in  the  night  -  or 
"early  in  the  evening-*  -  where,  as  in  New  England, 
"evening"  means  "after  sunset1 
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I  once  attended  this  service  on  a  Sunday. 

This  Camp  Meeting  was  a  general  annual  festival; 
and  other  denominations  participated  with  the  Baptists. 

There  was  a  more  widely  known  Annual  Camp  Meeting, 
further  up  the  Catawba  River  -  in  the  vicinity  of,  if 
not  at  the  place  called  Denver,  in  Lincoln  County. 

The  negroes,  in  my  earliest  childhood,  attended 
the  White  Churches.   At  both  Olney  and  Pisgah  Churches, 
I  remember  perfectly  seeing  the  area  at  the  rear  of 
the  Church  reserved  for  the  negroes.   It  was  separated 
from  the  body  of  the  house,  reserved  for  white  people, 
by  a  low  wooden,  substantial  wall,  about  three  feet 
high.   I  think  it  had  a  gate  in  the  center,  opposite 
the  main  church  aisle,  through  which  the  colored  people 
passed  forward  on  Communion  occasions  to  "take  Communion" 
at  the  tables  after  the  white  people  had  finished. 

I  can  remember  seeing  the  older  negroes,  who  were, 
I  believe,  members  of  the  Church  with  the  white  people, 
sitting  behind  that  wall;  but,  after  "Freedom"  when  the 
old  ones  who  had  still  clung  to  their  "Old  Masters" 
Church  had  died,  no  other  negroes  came  in  to  take  their 
places.   The  younger  negro  members  drew  out,  the  "negro 
gallery"  was  finally  deserted;  and  the  wall  removed. 
The  negroes  then  formed  their  own  separate  churches  - 
which  were  mostly  Methodists  and  Baptists;  for  very  few 
negro  men  could  then  quality,  by  education,  to  preach 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church;  while  a  man  of  very  little 
education  could  get  a  "license"  to  preach  in  the 
Methodist  or  Baptist  Churches. 

Presbyterian  doctrines,  too,  are  too  complex  and 
difficult  for  the  negro  as  a  class,  to  grasp;  the 
simplicity  of  the  Methodists,  the  "dippings"  of  the 
Baptists,  appeal  to  the  negro  more  powerfully  than  do 
the  Presbyterian  practices  and  requirements. 

There  was  a  negro  church  -  the  plainest  log  cabin, 
unchinked,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  our  house  at 
Woodlawn.   Night  meetings,  and  "revival"  meetings  were 
frequent.   Many  a  night  I've  heard  them  singing  and 
"shouting"  as  I  lay  in  bed;  and  once  Tom  and  I  went  to 
the  Church  and  looked  in  while  these  "shouting" 
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ecstacies  were  going  on.   The  whole  inside  of 
the  church  was  in  an  uproar  -  everybody  singing 
or  praying,  or  giving  expression  to  his  emotions 
in  the  way  that  pleased  him  -  or  that  his 
feelings  dictated.   One  old  colored  woman  was 
standing,  stamping  her  feet  on  the  floor,  and 
shouting  out  "Oh,  that  you  all  could  see  it  as 
I  see  it;  and  feel  it  as  I  feel  it."  She 
repeated  this  sentence  again  and  again;  but 
she  never  explained  what  "it"  was  that  she  saw 
and  felt  -  she  was  just  "letting  off  steam". 
She  didn't  know  what  she  was  saying  -  under 
excitement.   Others  were  shouting  "Oh!  Glory 
be  to  God"  -  or  "Amen"  -  and  like  ejaculations. 

And  during  all  this  time  the  parson  was  at 
his  pulpit  exhorting  and  preaching  to  the  best 
of  his  voice  and  ability. 

But  "shouting"  in  that  day  was  not  limited 
to  the  negroes.   It  was  common  enough  at  Baptist 
Camp  Meetings,  and  at  Methodist  Revivals;  and 
the  emotional  outbursts  of  the  whites  were  just 
as  unrestrained  as  were  those  among  the  negroes. 
But  I  never  happened  to  witness,  in  a  white 
church  such  as  I  have  above  referred  to  in  a 
negro  church. 

I  have  seen  in  Methodist  Churches,  a  good 
deal  of  emotional  expression-  accompanying  the 
exhortations  of  a  minister  who  himself  was 
excited,  and  who  was  trying  to  cause  excitement 
in  the  audience.   At  such  times  the  minister 
would  stand  in  front  of  the  pulpit  and  appeal 
for  new  members  -  asking  them  to  come  up  and 
give  them  his  hand.   As  I  have,  before  stated, 
I  was  sometimes  impelled  to  go  up  and  give  him 
my  hand  -  as  many  others  around  me  were  doing; 
but  I  never  did  it.   In  a  far  less  sensational 
way,  these  long  ago  preachers  were  doing  just 
what  Billy  Sunday  does  when  he  gets  down  into  his 
pit  and  calls  on  people  to  come  forward  and  give 
him  their  hands. 

In  those  days  that  was  called  "getting 
religion",  or  becoming  "converted."   It  was 
mainly  emotional,  and  did  some  good;   I  can't 
say  I  approve  it,  nor  can  I  say  that  I  can 
see  that  it  does  any  harm. 

No  doubt  I  took  myself  more  seriously  in 
those  years,  1870  to  1878,  than  I  ought,  or 
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than  anyone  else  did.   It  was  a  "drab"  life  -  with  no 
diversions  outside  those  we  so  much  enjoyed  at  school 
recess  periods.   I  lacked  initiative  and  purpose.   I 
never  received  or  possessed  any  money;  and  my  father's 
methods  gave  meno  chance  to  earn  any.   I  lacked  the 
trading  instinct.   I  wanted  books  and  would  have  devoured 
them  could  I  have  got  them;  biographies,  novels,  histories 
and  human  interest  books.   I  would  have  keenly  enjoyed 
any  scientific  books  which  I  could  have  understood. 
My  father  met  a  "Phrenologist",  who  examined  his 
head,  and  rated  his  "bumps".   The  ratings  were  very 
good;  and  the  book  setting  forth  the  theories  of 
phrenology  was  very  interesting  to  me.   Of  course, 
I  supposed  the  "science"  was  well  established  -  and 
the  reading  of  cranial  ^"bumps'1  was  a  reliable  index 
to  capacity  and  temperament.   I  never  had  a  chance  to 
be  examined  myself. 

My  father  was  as  much  opposed  to  poetry  as  to 
novels  and  to  music.   I  should  have  been  reprimanded 
severely,  if  not  punished,  had  I  been  caught  by  him 
reading  a  book  of  poetry  -  a  chance  which  I  escaped 
because  I  never  saw  a  book  of  poetry  in  those  days; 
unless  it  may  have  been  once  a  casual  glance  at  a 
collection  of  poems  in  a  book  by  Robert  Burns .   If 
there  was  any  other  than  Robert  Burns '  poetry  in  that 
community  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Our  village  at  Woodlawn  had  another  industry 
(besides  blacksmith  shop,  shoe  shop,  and  cotton  gin, 
and  country  store,  and  barroom)  which  flourished 
flickeringly  for  a  year  or  more.   This  was  called 
the  "jug  factory".   Two  brothers  came  one  day  to 
the  store  with  a  wagon  load  of  earthenware  jugs, 
erocksf*  a»d  jars  which  they  had  made  in  some  western 
mountain  county.   They  looked  about  and  found  nearby 
a  clay  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  these  most  useful 
and  saleable  household  articles.   The  place  being  much 
nearer  than  their  mountain  home  to  a  market  for  their 
wares,  they  located  there.   They  built  a  square,  cheap, 
wooden  house  -  about  25  feet  square j  in  which  were 
placed  the  apparatus  for  grinding  the  clay  and  mixing 
it  with  water  so  as  to  bring  it  to  the  proper  softness 
and  pliability  for  manipulation  on  the  revolving  wheels 
where  the  vessels  were  fashioned  by  hand. 

These  wheels  were  of  solid  wood,  about  twenty 
inches  in  diameter  and  two  inches  thick.   They  lay 
horizontally,  and  rested  on  an  iron  shaft,  about  three 
feet  long,  which  stood  in  a  socket  near  the  ground, 
which  socket  carried  the  weight  of  the  shaft  and  wheel. 
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This  shaft  had  a  crank  bend  In  it,  to  which  a 
lever  was  attached,  so  that  the  operator's 
foot  could  be  used  to  rotate  the  shaft  and 
the  attached  wheel. 

The  wheel  was  brought  up  just  above  a 
stout  table,  or  "work  bench";  and  a  seat  was 
provided  for  the  operator. 

A  handful  of  soft  clay,  sufficient  in 
quantity  to  make  the  vessel  proposed,  was 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  horizontal  wheel, 
which  was  then  caused  to  rotate  by  the 
"treadle"  by  the  operator's  right  foot.   A 
basin  of  water  was  kept  within  reach  so  as 
to  let  the  operator  "lubricate"  his  hands  with 
water  as  he  manipulated  the  rapidly  revolving 
lump  of  soft  clay. 

It  was  interesting  to  see  the  process: 
first  the  "rounding"  of  the  lump  of  clay, 
then  the  making  of  the  hole  in  its  center, 
spreading  it  out  so  as  to  make  the  base  of 
the  vessel;  then  the  drawing  up  of  the  clay 
by  both  hands  so  as  to  form  the  sides  of  the 
vessel,  then  the  shaping  of  the  sides  into  a 
jug,  or  jar,  or  crock  or  bowl;  and,  finally, 
cutting  the  completed  vessel  off  its  base  with 
a  length  of  wire  and  skillfully  setting  the 
soft  mud  form  aside  to  dry  and  harden. 

A  "kiln"  of  bricks,  was  built  nearby, 
in  which  the  vessels  were  "burnt"  into  a  stone 
like  hardness;  and,  at  the  same  time  "glazed". 

The  glazing  was  made  of  glass .   Old 
bottles,  and  broken  glass  were  ground  to  a 
fairly  fine  powder  in  a  stone  mill  -  somehwat 
like  a  corn  mill;  but  operated  by  horse  power. 
This  ground  glass  was  mixed  in  a  large  tub  of 
water,  with,  perhaps  some  ashes,  or  other 
ingredients  which  I  have  forgotten,  so  as  to 
make  a  semi-liquid  mass  permeated  throughout 
with  the  groud  glass. 

The  jugs,  etc.,  were  dipped  into  this 
semi-liquid  mass,  and  covered  with  the  glazing 
material  in  a  moist  condition  -  the  moisture 
causing  a  sufficient  quantity  to  adhere  to 
the  surfaces  of  the  vessel. 

The  "kiln"  brought  all  its  contents  to 
a  high  white,  or  red,  heat;  thus  melting  the 
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glass  and  glazing  the  vessels  at  the  same  time  that 
they  were  hardened  by  the  heat„ 

The  whole  processes  were  primitive  -  but  simple 
and  effective.   The  human  hands  were  the  tools  of 
fashioning  the  vessels;  although  small,  metal  flat 
plates,  with  a  straight  edge  two  or  three  inches  long, 
were  used  to  some  extent  in  manipulating  the  clay. 

I  cannot  recall  the  names  of  these  two,  bachelor 
brothers.   They  were  very  worthy  representatives  of 
the  "Mountain  White"  population  of  western  N.  C. 

I  doubt  not  this  primitive  industry  is  still 
practiced  in  western  N.  C.  for  to  be  sure,  there  must 
still  be  need  of  these  earthenware  vessels  in  caring 
for  the  milk,  butter,  pickles,  preserves,  etc.,  on 
the  farms. 

But  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  some  similar, 
machine-made,  product  has  not  driven  out  the  old  hand 
made  ware;  just  as,  I  suppose,  one  no  longer  can  buy 
the  hand  made  clay  pipes  which  used  to  come  down  to 
my  father's  store  from  some  place  in  Western  N.  C.  where 
they  were  then  regularly  made  and  sold. 

Travelling  "tin~type,r  takers  came  around 
occasionally,  and  would  set  up  their  outfit  in  any 
rooms  they  could  rent,  or  in  a  tent.   They  would  remain 
a  week  or  so,  then  move  on  to  the  next  village.   These 
"tin-types"  were  the  only  kind  of  "pictures"  we  saw  of 
ourselves  or  our  friends.   These  were  called 
Daugerreotypes ,  I  believe,  or,  just,  "pictures". 
I  never  saw  one  of  them  in  the  sixties  and  I  think 
I  was  eleven  to  thirteen  years  old  before  I  ever  had 
my  "tin-type"  taken.   I  have  a  copy  of  it  somewhere. 
There  is  no  possible  way  to  know  how  I  looked  at  any 
time  of  my  life  before  this  "tin-type"  records  the 
image  of  a  shrinking  shy  boy. 

I  cannot  recall  any  companionship,  games,  or 
other  fun,  with  my  sister,  Maggie,  who  was  three 
years  younger  than  I;  or  with  John  (6  years  younger), 
or  Edgar  (9  years  younger)  during  these  years  at 
home,  1870  -  1878.   If  we  ever  played  together  (as  no 
doubt  we  did,  at  least,  a  little)  I  cannot  recall  it. 
"Play"  was  not  "the  thing"  for  us  children  -  it  was 
"work".   I  think  we  had  a  swing  in  the  yard  —  I 
remember  we  did;  but  no  other  plaything  I  can  recall. 

I  got  to  see  the  weekly  copy  of  the  Youth's 
Companion  fairly  regularly  while  we  had  the  postoffice. 
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This  surely  was  a  great  treat  for  several 
years.   I  have  spoken  of  the  "New  York 
Ledger".   I  saw,  also,  occasional  copies  of 
"Godey's  Ladies  Book";  and,  besides  the  two 
Charlotte  papers  I've  mentioned  ("The  Southern 
Home"  and  "The  Charlotte  Democrat")  my  father 
subscribed  to  the  "North  Carolina  Presbyterian", 
then  published  in  Fayetteville,  N,  C,   I 
remember  very  well  seeing  in  it  often  the 
writings  and  the  name  of  "C.P0S."  -  or 
"Cornelia  Phillips  Spencer"  -  little  dreaming 
then  how  much  she  would  mean  to  me  later  in 
life.   She  was  then  a  "household  word",  a 
revered  name  in  our  Presbyterian  home. 
Anything  printed  was  "gospel",  and  anybody 
who  wrote  for  the  papers  was  a  "marvel". 

I  think  there  are  decided  disadvantages 
in  being  the  oldest  child  of  a  family  - 
especially  when  the  children  are  so  separated 
in  years  (3,  6,  9,  etc.)  as  we  were.   The 
oldest  has  no  playmate;  and  is  apt  to  acquire 
a  certain  prejudice  against  the  younger 
children  -  for  two  reasons;  (1)  he  has  to 
play  "nurse"  or  "baby- tender"  for  them,  rock 
the  cradle  and  "help  Mother"  with  them  till 
he  gets  sick  of  it;  and  (2)  his  "nose  is  put 
out  of  joint"  by  seeing  the  coddling  and 
petting  which  the  "baby"  gets  -  which  he  gets 
no  more,  and  is  not  conscious  that  he  ever  did 
get  for  he  cannot  remember  it. 

The  older  child  is  not  conscious  of  the 
real  advantages  and  altruistic  opportunities 
which  his  age  gives  him  -  he  is  still  something 
of  a  "monkey"  -  not  yet  out  of  the  "animal" 
stage  of  life;  and  it  must  take  an  uncommonly 
wise,  loving,  and  wonderful  mother  to  manage 
joyously  a  housefull  of  children. 

In  thinking  overmy  life,  if  I  had  my 
choice,  I  would  not  live  over  again  the  years 
from  1860  to  1878  -   I  can  recall  so  little 
that  was  warm,  encouraging,  hopeful, inspiring 
or  pleasant,  and  so  much  that  was  repressive, 
cramping,  deadening  -  there  was  no  joy  in  the 
present,  no  outlook  for  the  future  -  a  high  wall 
enclosed  me,  and  no  skyward  window  seemed  open. 
Nobody  asked  me  what  I  wanted  to  do  in  life  - 
nobody  seemed  to  have  any  plan  for  me  -  or  to 
propose  anything  but  a  deadly  monotonous  grind. 

I  would  gladly  begin  again  with  May  1878 
and  joyfully  welcome  the  chance  to  start  there 
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and  live  my  life  all  over  again  -  and  I  would  even 
rejoice  to  live  again  the  years  1860  to  1878  in  order 
to  get  the  chance  to  live  my  life  again;  for  troubled 
and  disappointed  and  baffled,  and  defeated  as  I  know 
I  have  been,  through  my  own  blindness  and  weakness, 
all  through  my  life;  yet,  life  has  been,  and  still  is, 
intensely  and  vitally  interesting  -  I  would  be  eternally 
grateful  to  God  for  many  years  more  of  healthy  and 
useful  -  or,  atany  rate,  busy  years.   One  cannot  rightly 
measure  the  usefulness  of  nis  efforts  -  but  I  do  pray  to 
be  kept  busy. 

But  the  window  skyward  opened  somehow  in  early  May 
1878.   I  suppose  my  father  had  worried  with  me  until  he 
was  ready  to  accept  the  suggestions  -  as  I  guess  -  of 
Rev.  Mr.  R.  Z,  Johnson,  and  of  possibly  Mr.  A.  J. 
Harrison  -  to  send  me  away  to  school.   I  was  not 
consulted  about  it,   I  was  told  to  get  ready.   My 
mother  got  ready  my  small  wardrobe  and  put  it  into  a 
little  trunk  which  was  roped  onto  the  tail-board  of 
the  light  buggy  -  and  Mr.  Harrison  took  me  the  twenty 
odd  miles  across  the  forest  country,  past  Whetstone 
Mountain  and  Crowders  Mountain,  to  the  village  of 
Kings  Mountain,  where  the  "Kings  Mountain  High  School" 
had  been  established  a  few  years  before  by  Captain 
W.T.R.  Bell. 

My  cousin,  W.  T.  Love,  was  then  a  student  there. 
He  had  entered,  I  think,  the  preceding  fall;  and  it 
was  probably  this  circumstance  that  persuaded  my  father 
to  send  me  to  the  "K.M.H.S," 

Mr.  Harrison  drove  up  to  Capt.  Bell's  house,  and 
introduced  me  to  Capt.  Bell,  told  him  about  me  and 
arranged  for  me  to  enter  school  the  following  Monday. 

I  got  a  room,  with  board,  in  the  same  house  as 
my  cousin,  Tom  Love.   This  was  in  the  home  of 
Mr.  Sylvanus  Mauney,  who  was  a  clerk  in  the  store  owned 
by  his  relatives,  Mr.  W.  A.  Mauney  and  Mr.  Jake  Mauney, 
There  were  a  number  of  other  boys  boarding  and  rooming 
there;  only  one  of  whose  names  I  can  now  recall.   This 
was  a  boy  named  Love,  William  Lcve,  I  think,  from  York 
County,  S.C.,  who  was  probably  a  distant  cousin  -  a 
descendant  of  the  Love  branch  that  remained  in  S.  C, 

Back  of  the  house,  between  it  and  the  railroad 
tracks,,  was  a  little  grove  of  young  oak  trees.   Between 
two  of  these  trees  the  fellows  had  put  up  a  "horizontal" 
bar;  and,  for  the  first  time  I  saw  the  processes,  and 
learned  how  to  "skin  the  catt?,  and  "chin  the  pole";  also 
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to  "pull  up",  or  go  over  the  pole,  feet 
foremost,  on  one's  back  to  the  top  of  the 
bar;  or  pole;  also  to  hook  one's  elbows 
over  the  pole,  the  pole  being  at  one's  back, 
and  thus  to  swing  around  the  pole. 

Besides  Tom  Love  and  Wm„  Love,  I  now 
recall,  also  two  brothers  from  Carteret  County, 
N.  C,  named  Pelletier;  the  name  of  the  older 
I've  lost,  but  the  name  of  the  younger  was 
Philip  Pelletier.   I  will  speak  of  him  again, 
for  he  was  instrumental  in  turning  my  attention, 
two  years  later,  when  I  was  considering  going 
to  College,  away  from  Davidson  College  -  to 
which  I  had  thought  I  was  predestined  to  go  - 
to  the  better  opportunities  for  a  student  who 
had  not  taken  Greek  at  the  State  University  at 
Chapel  Hill.   In  a  very  real  sense  he  was 
responsible  for  my  choice  of  Chapel  Hill, 
through  his  bringing  to  my  notice  the  course 
leading  to  the  degree  of  backelor  of 
philosophy  at  Chapel  Hill,  offered  to  students 
who  had  studied  Latin  but  not  Greek  -  as  was 
my  case. 

More  about  this  good  friend  and  the  choice 
of  Chapel  Hill  later. 

Two  incidents  of  that  spring,  May  16  to  the 
close  of  the  school  in  June,  I  remember  well. 
One  afternoon,  the  Pelletier  boys,  the  three 
Loves  and  some  others  I  cannot  recall,  went 
swimming  in  a  mill  pond  a  mile  or  two  from 
Kings  Mountain.   At  that  time  I  could  manage, 
with  difficulty,  to  swim  a  distance  of  twenty 
to  thirty  feet.   Tom  Love  couldn't  swim  at  all. 
The  Pelletiers  were  fair  swimmers  -  as  were 
some  of  the  others. 

We  got  hold  of  a  flat  bottomed  boat,  and 
were  having  great  fun  hanging  on  to  it,  etc. 
Then  we  all  got  into  the  boat;  then,  of  course, 
some  of  the  fellows  set  to  "rocking  the  boat". 
Pretty  soon  I  saw  they  would  upset  it.   We 
were  out  in  deep  water.   I  had  no  relish  for  a 
scramble  in  deep  water  in  a  bunch  of  mischievous 
fellows  pitched  out  of  an  upset  boat;  so  I 
quietly  slipped  over  the  side  of  the  boat  and 
made  my  slow  way  to  the  bank.   I  hadn't  more 
than  got  clear  of  the  boat  until  it  was  upset; 
and  by  the  time  I  reached  the  bank  Wm.  Love  was 
running  around  there  on  the  bank  screaming  "Tom 
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Love  is  drowning,  Tom  Love  is  drowning,,"  That  really 
was  the  fact.   Nobody  noticed  Tom  when  the  boat  upset. 
He  couldn't  swim;  and  when  the  good  swimmers  had  their 
attention  called  to  Tom  by  Wm.  Love's  screams,  Tom  had 
sunk,  already,  the  second  time,  and  once  more  would 
have  finished  him.   But  the  Pelletiers  got  Tom  out 
safely  -  and,  though  we  were  frightened  somewhat,  Tom 
was  none  the  worse  for  his  experience.   He  had  kept  his 
head  and  held  his  breath  when  he  sank.   Tom  will  never 
forget  that  experience  -  nor  will  I;  for  Tom  was  always 
my  best  loved  chum.   Then,  however,  I  was  powerless  to 
have  saved  his  life  -  having  a  hard  fight  myself  to 
reach  the  bank  "on  my  own  oars". 

The  other  experience  I  have  already  related  -  it 
being  my  first  railroad  trip  on  the  school  excursion  to 
Toccoa  Falls,  Ga.   After  reaching  Toccoa  Station  we  walked 
to  the  Falls;  I  cannot  remember  the  distance,  but  it  was 
some  miles,  in  a  hot  June  sun.   The  Falls  were  high  and 
lovely;  but  we  heard  about  Talluluh  Falls  -  somewhere  in 
the  same  region,  as  far  more  picturesque. 

It  was  not  a  well  planned  school  picnic  -  most  of  the 
time  was  spent  going  and  coming  in  the  hot  tobacco 
smelling  coaches;  and  the  rest  of  the  time  spent  on  the 
hot  walk  to  and  from  the  station  to  the  falls. 

We  didn't  have  Pullmans.   There  were  no  anti- 
spitting  laws  then  -  no  spittoons  in  the  coaches;  a 
great  many  southern  white  men  "chewed"  tobacco 
(practically  all  of  the  "working  class  of  white  men", 
and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  "upper  class" 
white  men  "chewed").   Of  course,  they  spat  on  the  car 
floor;  which  was  thick,  brown,  and  black,  and  reeking 
with  the  smell  of  dried  tobacco  spittle. 

Of  course,  the  crowded  coach,  on  a  hot  day,  made 
me  badly  "train  sick"  on  the  way  home  -  I  was,  for  a 
time  (and  I  think  that  "time"  lasts  yet)  sorry  I  went. 

These  "tobacco"  conditions  are  not  altogether 
banished,  even  today,  from  local  trains  in  parts  of  the 
South.   I  remember  how  nauseating  they  were  one  day, 
about  1900,  when  Mother  and  I  spent  an  entire  summer 
day  on  a  local  train  going  from  Atlanta,  Ga.  to 
Brunswick,  Ga. 

Some  relief,  of  course,  is  got  by  keeping  the 
coach  windows  opened;  but  the  smoke  and  soot  and  dust 
are  then  almost  as  bad. 
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I  had  about  a  month  of  j-Tchool  in  that 
spring  of  1878.   It  is  difficult  now  for  me 
to  be  precise  and  sure  about  the  studies  I  had. 
I  am  quite  certain  that  I  had  English  Grammar, 
and  Beginner's  Latin  with  Capt.  Bell.   I 
believe,  also,  that  I  started  Algebra  -  using 
Davie's  Elementary  Algebra;  and  I  had  Arithmetic. 
'Tor  my  life"  I  seem  unable  to  recall  the  name 
of  the  man  who  taught  Mathematics.   Capt.  Bell 
had  a  man  graduate  of  some  northern  college  to 
teach  mathematics;  and  he  had  a  new  and 
different  teacher  each  year  while  I  was  there. 
It  was  a  Mr.  Parsons,  a  graduage  of  LaFayette 
College,  East on,  Pa„,  in  1878-79;  and  Franklin  P. 
Matz,  a  graduateof  the  University  of  Penna. 
(from  Allentown,  Pa.)  in  1879-80.   These  were 
two  excellent  men  and  teachers  for  me;  and  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  of  them  later. 

But  the  man  I  had,  in  the  tail  end  of 
1877-78,  for  about  a  month  I  cannot  recall. 
I  know  he  was  a  small  man  in  physical  size; 
andthe  memory  of  him  is  somehow  blurred  with 
that  of  my  first  Math,  teacher  (Prof.  Grandy) 
at  Chapel  Hill. 

I  think  I  did  not  like  him  very  well;  for 
I  remember  an  argument  I  had  one  day  with  Wm. 
Love  about  him.   I  contended  that  I  could  "lick 
him";  and  Wm.  Love  thought  I  couldn't.   It  must 
be  that,  for  some  reason,  I  wanted  to  "lick  him", 
else  I  shouldn't  have  thought  about  it. 

This  recalls  an  interesting  bit  of "psychology" 
at  that  time.   I  remember  that  I  somehow  had  the 
opinion  that  I  could  "lick",  not  only  that  little 
Math,  teacher,  but  anybody.   I  wanted,  somehow, 
to  "lick"  him;  and  felt  myself  so  invincible 
that  I  could  "lick"  him  or  anyone  else.   It  was 
queer.   I  was  small  and  light  for  my  age;  I 
doubt  if  I  weighed  much  above  100  lbs.  (my  average 
weight  from  the  time  I  was  twenty  until  I  was  past 
thirty-five  varied  from  125  to  135  lbs.  and 
sometimes  stayed  around  120  lbs.  for  long  periods.) 
I  was  not  pugnacious;  for  I  have  never  in  all  my 
boyhood,  or  youth,  or  in  all  my  life,  got  into  a 
fight  with  boy  or  man  as  the  result  of  a  quarrel 
or  for  any  other  cause.   I  would  have  then,  and 
always  would  have,  and  would  now,  defend  myself 
murderously  if  necessary  and  if  attacked;  but  I 
have  never  either  provoked  a  fight  nor  been 
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provoked  into  one  -  except  "scraps"  with  John,  when  he 
would  tease  me  to  distraction  and  then  run  to  Mother 
and  get  me  whipped  for  striking  him. 

But  my  weight  and  strength  were  not  the  factors  that 
buoyed  me,,   I  was  healthy  and  muscular,  but  untrained  for 
any  kind  of  physical  contest ,   I  guess  it  must  have  been 
the  buoyancy  of  "adolescence"  -  when  the  youth  feels 
himself  equal  to  any  feat  or  deed  of  daring. 

But  that  spring  month  in  school  passed  quickly 
and  left  few  memories.   I  met  a  number  of  people  of 
whom  I  shall  later  speak  -  not  now,  because  they  didn't 
impress  me  then  -  they  were  busy  with  the  closing  of 
the  school  year,  with  commencement  programs,  and  occupied 
so  exclusively  with  the  ties  and  associations  of  the 
school  year  that  the  insignificant  newcomer  had  little 
chance  to  know  anyone  very  well, 

I  remember  what  happened  about  ray  own  "commencement" 
wardrobe.   I  had  no  "nice"  suit  of  clothes  to  wear,  and 
asked  Father  to  send  me  something.   He  took  out  of  stock 
in  the  store  a  long  "cutaway"  suit,  of  very  good  quality, 
a  nice  piece  of  worsted  stuff,  which  had  lain  stock  for 
some  time  because  it  was  too  high  priced  for  the  trade. 
It  was  a  very  nice  suit;  but,  it  was  three  or  four  sizes 
too  laarge  and  too  long  for  me.   It  bagged  over  my 
shoulders,  the  sleeves  came  down  over  my  hands,  and 
the  trousers  were  "a  sight"  equal  to  the  fit  of  the 
vest  and  coat.   I  was  "lost"  in  the  vest.  Anyhow,  I 
hadnothing  else  to  wear;  so  I  wore  it  to  the  commencement 
exercises  in  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church. 
I  think  I  should  have  forgotten  all  about  this  ridiculous, 
Charlie  Chaplin  costume,  if  it  hadn't  happened  that  I, 
for  some  reason  I  do  not  recall, was  needed  to  come  up  on 
the  rostrum,  before  the  assembled  audience,  to  help  make 
some  adjustment  of  chairs  or  furniture,  and  I  have  a 
vivid  picture  of  myself  and  memory  of  the  sense  of 
mortification  I  had  is.  my  ill  fitting  suit,  during  the 
few  seconds  I  was  thus  publicly  exposed  to  view.  When  I 
got  back  home  the  suit  was  putinto  stock  again;  and,  I 
suppose,  sold  at  last  at  a  reduced  price. 

How  little  parents  understand  what  goes  on  in  a 
child's  mind  and  life  on  so  simple  a  matter  as  clothes. 
I  seem  to  have  gone  all  through  life  sensitive  about 
clothes  ■  seldom  having  the  feeling  that  I  was  "well 
dressed",  or  that  I  could  afford  to  buy  the  clothes 
that  would  make  me  look  and  feel  "cap-a-pie".   That 
feeling  and  habit  became  ingrained  through  youth  and 
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many  years  after;  I  doubt  if  I  ever  can,  or 
could j  get  rid  of  it  now.   And  how  foolish  and 
weak  the  feeling  is  J   A  small  amount  of  resolution 
and  planning  would  remove  its  cause. 

Of  course,  it  was  Taack  to  the  farm"  when  I 
got  home  in  June  1878.   But  I  cannot  recall  any 
heppenings  of  the  summer  apart  from  other  like 
summers.   I  wore  shoes,  now,  all  summer;  and 
had  been  wearing  them  the  year  round  for  a  couple 
of  years  or  so.   That  wasn't,  however,  a  pleasure; 
the  keenest  delight  of  childhood,  which  I  can 
recall,  was  in  the  spring  when  I  was  allowed  to 
leave  off  shoes  and  go  barefoot ,  which  I  did 
until  I  was  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age. 
Those  barefoot  days  -  how  happy  they  might  have 
been  if  the  boy  hadn't  always  longed  for  something 
he  didn't  have  and  couldn't  get.   As  old  Mr.  Paul 
Cameron  once  said  "There  are  no  people  so  poor  as 
those  who  are  always  wanting  something";  and  I 
would  add  none  so  miserable. 

And,  yet,  that  misery,  or  a  hope  that  is 
built  on  its  foundation,  surely  must  be  the  spur, 
the  whip,  the  stimulus  that  leads  one  to  better 
things.   The  pig  -  who  has  no  troubles  -  and 
"a  dead  pig",  at  that,  "in  the  sunshine"  -  is  the 
symbol  of  happiness;  as  I  have  often  heard  it, 
"As  happy  as  a  dead  pig  in  the  sunshine." 

After  all,  who  wants  to  be  a  dead  pig,  even 
if  it  is  a  state  of  "happiness"?  Then,  why  waste 
any  pity  on  the  poor  unhappy  boy?  No  doubt  he 
deserved  far  more  punishment  than  he  ever 
received;  and,  who  can  say  whether  he  would  have 
ever  been  the  wiser,  more  useful,  or  better,  if 
he  had  been  privileged  to  be  born  and  grow  up 
surrounded  by  books ,  and  good  teachers ,  and  guides , 
and  opportunities? 

Isn;t  what  we  get,  after  all,  the  best  thing 
for  us?  Who  knows  the  "inscrutable  ways  of  God"  - 
or  his  own  future  -  or  the  effects  of  present 
events,  (troubles,  disasters,  joys  or  successes) 
in  his  own  future. 

Can't  we  look  back  and  see,  through  all  that 
seemed  so  hard  and  blind,  how  God  keeps  his 
promises  to  us?  -  in  spite  of  our  disobediences, 
rebelliousness,  and  resistance  to  him? 

Tom  Love  did  not  return  to  Kings  Mountain  in 
the  fall  of  1878  -  nor  later.   That  fall  I  went  to 
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live  in  the  home  of  Rev.  E.  E.  Boyce  -  where  I  boarded 
both  years  —  1878-79  and  1879-80.   I  had  heard  (he  was 
not  a  D.D.)  Dr.  Boyce  preach  at  Pisgah  Church  throughout 
my  childhood.   He  was  a  most  devout  and  lovable  man. 
Mrs.  Boyce  was  just  "as  good  as  gold"  in  every  way  -  and 
they  had  a  family  of  boys  and  girls;  the  daughters  were 
Rebecca  and  Cassie;  the  sons:  Rev.  James  Boyce,  Samuel 
and  Meek.   Rev.  James  was  at  the  Seminary  in  Due  West, 
Rebecca  was  about  my  age;  the  others  all  younger. 

The  day  was  always  begun  and  ended  at  Dr.  Boyce *s 
with  family  prayers  -  and, besides  Bible  reading,  we 
always  sang  a  hymn  or  Psalm  -  and  this  was  so  well  done  - 
so  entered  into  by  everyone  that  it  was  never  irksome 
or  a  bore. 

In  the  first  year  Miss  Jessie  Rabb,  the  music 
teacher,  boarded  at  Dr.  Boyce ?s«   She  was  a  slender, 
frail,  tall  woman;  very  much  of  a  lady;  who  got  married 
and  didn't  return  in  1879-80.   Her  place  was  taken,  both 
in  the  High  School  and  at  Dr.  Boyce fs  by  Miss  Kattie 
Patton,  a  small,  vivacious,  interesting  and  cultured 
young  lady.   Both  Miss  Rabb  and  Miss  Patton  came  from 
Due  West,  S.  C,  and  belonged  to  the  families  of  the 
faculties  of  the  College  and  Seminary  there. 

It  certainly  must  have  meant  far  more  than  I 
realized  for  me  to  be  ao  closely  associated  for  two 
years  with  two  such  refined  and  cultivated  young  women. 
BQth  were  several  years  older  than  I;  so  there  was 
never  any  thought  of  flirtation;  nor  was  there  the 
least  thought  of  it  in  regard  to  Dr.  Boyce 's  daughters; 
we  were  all  like  a  group  of  brothers  and  sisters  - 
with  none  of  the  e^Jearments  and  none  of  the  quarrels 
which  brothers  and  sisters  sometimes  display  towards 
each  other. 

A  nephew  of  Dr.  Boyce,  W.  W.  Boyce,  from  Pineville, 
N.C.,  was  another  boarder;  and  for  much  of  the  time  a 
Mr.  Patrick  of  S.  C.  was  there.   My  brother,  John,  was 
there  with  me  for  a  part,  if  not  all,  of  one  year.   We 
roomed  together  and  I  tried  vainly  to  make  John  study  - 
sometimes  scuffling  with  him  and  restraining  him  in  his 
room;  but  John  would  not  study.   He  could  do  well  in 
Mathematics  without  much  study;  and  that  was  the  only 
subject  (Arithmetic)  that  he  did  do  anything  in. 

Miss  Patton  married  a  Mr.  Flenniken  and  settled 
in  either  Rock  Hill  or  Fort  Mill,  S.  C.   I  saw  a  grown 
up  daughter  of  hers  at  the  Harvard  Summer  School  about 
1908  or  1909;  but  have  never  seen  "Miss  Katie"  since 
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1880.  Rev.  James  Boyce  was  a  Presbyterian 
minister.  He  preached  In  Tenn.  (Knoxville 
or  Nashville)  for  some  years;  then  became 
President  of  the  Due  West  Female  College  - 
where  he  died  years  ago. 

W.  W.  Boyce  married  and  remained  on  his 
old  home  farm  at  Pineville,  Mecklenberg  County, 
N.  C.  -  a  farmer  and  citizen  I  suppose.   I 
haven't  seen  him  since  1880;  and  know  not  if 
he  still  is  living. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Boyce  later  moved  to  Gastonia  - 
for  the  same  reason  that  my  Father  moved  there. 
They  were  two  "saints  on  earth"  if  ever  there 
were  "saints"  here.   Both  are  dead  years  ago, 

Rebecca  married  a  cousin  of  Miss  Katie 
Patton  -  a  "Cousin  Willie  Wideman"  from 
Abbeville,  8.  C,  of  whom  Miss  Patton  often 
spoke  to  us.   I've  understood  that  this 
"Cousin  Willie"  drank  too  much,  and  that 
"Miss  Rebecca",  as  we  always  called  her?  had 
an  unhappy  and  hard  married  experience.  He 
has  been  dead  many  years  -  they  had  some 
children  but  I  haven't  seen  "Miss  Rebecca" 
since  1880. 

I  can't  recall  the  name  of  Mr,  Boyce's 
second  daughter.   She  married  a  jeweler  of 
Spartanburg,  S.  C,  named  Bernau  -  and  I've 
understood  that  this  was  not  a  fortunate  marriage. 

"Carrie"  Boyce  -  the  youngest  daughter  - 
married  Mr.  James  Kennedy  of  Gastonia,  N.  C, 
He  is  a  successful  drug  store  owner  and  manager. 

Samuel  -  or  "Sammy"  or  Sam  -  Boyce  is 
Cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Gastonia,  and  a  splendid  citizen  of  the  town. 

"Meektr  is  in  business  of  some  kind  about 
Gastonia  -  I  don't  know  what. 

One  thing  that  strikes  me  now  is  that,  of 
all  the  good,  true,  delightful  friends  I  had 
during  the  two  years  at  Kings  Mountain  in  1878  - 
1880,  there  are  not  over  half  a  dozen  that  I 
have  ever  seen  since  1880;  and,  of  these  half 
dozen,  Sam  Boyce  is  the  only  one  I  have  seen 
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more  than  once  or  twice.  From  Kings  tyom^aifc  to  Chapel 
Hill  -  to  Baltimore  -  to  Cambridge  -  surely  cut  me  off 
completely  from  all  the  ties  of  youth  and  childhood 
except  from  my  Father's  household  and  a  few  of  my 
relatives o 

The  school  years  of  1878  -  1879  and  1879-1880,  I 
spent  in  the  Kings  Mountain  (N.C.)  High  School.   Capt. 
W.T.R.  Bell  was  the  principal.   I  never  knew  whether 
Capt.  Bell  was  an  Eastern  North  Carolinian  or  a 
Virginian.   I  understood  that  he  gained  his  title  of 
Captain  in  the  Confederate  Army,  though  I  never  heard 
him  relate  any  of  his  war  time  experiences.   He  was  a 
part  of  a  group  of  Eastern  North  Carolinians  who  had 
not  long  before  settled  in  Kings  Mountain  -  coming  from 
Enfield  and  Reeky  Mount,  in  Halifax  County,  N.  C.   These 
were  Isaac  W.  Garrett,  John  F.  Garrett  and,  I  think, 
Frank  Garrett  (or  Joseph)-  three  brothers;  and 
Mr.  Williford,  and  Mr.  Suggs.    The  Garret ts  had  families, 
mostly  girls  -  though  there  were  three  sons  I  recall  - 
John,  Joseph  and  ?. 

The  Garretts,  Mr.  Williford,  Mr.  Suggs,  Mr.  Dilling, 
Mr.  W.  A.  Maundy,  Sylvanus  Mauney,  Dr.  B.  F.  Dixon, 
Dr.  Tracey,  Mr.  Falls,  Rev.  Boyce  and  one  or  two  other 
names  that  I  ca    ;  recall,  were  the  leading  men  of 
Kings  Mountain  in  those  years. 

Capt.  Bell  was  their  leader,  by  virtue  of  his 
persortality,  a~d  of  masonic  connections.   He  was  a 
slight  man  of  little  above  medium  neight,  with  a  long 
flowing  mustache  and  chin  whiskers  to  match.   He  had 
long  dark  hair,  and  the  most  piercing,  keen,  black 
eyes  I  ever  saw  in  a  human  being.   He  had,  also,  a 
deep,  strong,  voice  -  a  bit  rasping,  not  musical,  but 
effective  and  commanding.   He  had  a  winning  smile,  a 
ready,  hearty,  laugh,  cordial  manners,  a  quick,  alert, 
walk  and  graceful  carriage.   His  eyes  were  deep  set 
and  covered  with  heavy  eyebrows.   His  forehead  was 
square,  of  moderate  height,  and  his  profile  was 
"Grecian  . 

I  thought  Capt.  Bell  an  interesting  and  effective 
speaker.   He  was  courtesy  and  good  manners,  gracefully 
personified.   He  was  passionate,  emotional,  sympathetic, 
humerous,  ar i  never  dull;  a  man  whom  a  boy  could  like 
extremely  well,  and  whom  the  girls  adored. 

Capt.  Bell's  wife  was  a  rather  short,  but  quite 
stout,  woman,  who  was  almost  the  antitheses  of  Capt. 
Bell  in  mentality  and  in  physical  movement.   Her  face 
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was  regular  and  doll-like;  no  doubt  she  had 
been  considered  a  beauty  before  she  grew  too 
stout . 

They  had  two  or  three  children;  the 
oldest  W.T.R.  Bell,  Jr.,  a  boy  of  7  or  8 
years  of  age,  then,  the  others  I  did  not  know, 
whether  boys  or  girls  -  they  were  too  young 
for  school. 

Capt.  Bell  was  ray  teacher  of  Latin  and 
English  -  perhaps  History.   I  seem  unable  to 
recall  studies  except  English,  Latin  and 
Mathematics . 

He  was  an  interesting  and  excellent 
teacher.   "English",  then,  meant  mostly  a 
study  of  English  Grammar;  "Parsing,  "Sentence 
Analysis",  etc.,  not  much  composition,  and 
very  little,  if  any,  of  the  reading  of  English 
Classics  as  is  now  so  universally  insisted  on. 
One  part  of  the  English  was  fascinating;  that 
was  the  derivation,  etymology,  of  words,  from 
Latin,  Greek  or  other  roots. 

"Swinton's  Etymology",  or  "Word-book" 
was  one  I  recall.   I  think  we  studied  "Harvey's 
English  Grammar".   An  interesting  exercise  was 
the  "diagramming"  of  a  sentence  -  showing 
"subject",  "predicate",  "object",  "principal 
and  dependent  clauses",  "prepositional  phrases", 
"qualifying  clauses,  phrases  and  words", 
"adverbial  phrases"  and  "adverbs",  "adjectival 
phrases",  and  "adjectives",  etc.  etc. 

I  think  it  was  a  good  and  useful  exercise 
to  analyze  a  sentence  -  classify  its  parts, 
clauses,  phrases  and  words.   I  liked  "parsing" 
and  I  could  do  it  yet;  and  could,  now,  read  an 
English  Grammar  with  much  interest. 

We  used  "Bingham's"  Latin  Grammar.   I 
cannot  say  I  found  it  very  interesting  -  it 
depended  too  much  on  memory  -  memory  of  con- 
jugational  and  declensional  endings,  agreements, 
genders,  positions  of  words  "ut ,  with  subjunctive!" 
moods,  terms  -  what  should  follow  this  or  that 
preposition  or  verh  -  what  "governed  the  dative", 
etc.  -  its  rules  seemed  endless  and  confusing. 
"Latin  Composition"  never  appealed  to  me,  no 
doubt,  partly,  because  I  had  not  the  right 
groundwork  for  it,  and  not  sufficient  practice. 
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The  translation  of  Caesar  and  Virgil  were  more 
interesting  -  both  of  which  I  had  with  Capt.  Bell; 
but,  the  main  part  of  the  interest  in  the  reading 
was  due  to  the  classmates  -  mostly  the  Garrett  girls 
and  Rebecca  Boyce, 

My  Mathematics  teacher  in  1878-79  was  a  Mr.  Parsons, 
who  not  long  before  had  graduated  from  LaFayette  College , 
Easton,  Penna,   With  him  I  had  Alegbra  and  Arithmetic 
and  some  plane  geomerty.   We  used  an  English  edition  of 
Euclid,  and  I  got  most  of  my  plane  geometry  from 
Euclid's  book  -  straight.   Mr.  Parsons  must  have  been 
about  26  or  28;  yet  he  wore  a  mustache  and  side 
whiskers  and  looked  very  well  in  them!   He  was  a 
handsome,  agreeable  and  pleasant  man,  and  a  good 
teacher.   I  never  saw  him  cross  or  ruffled.   He  had 
some  infirmity,  or  injury  to  one  leg  -  it  was  a  bit 
shorter  than  the  other,  so  he  used  a  cane  and  limped. 

Mr.  Parsons  taught  a  book  on  science.   If  I 
mistake  not  it  was  called  "Steele's   Fourteen  Weeks 
in  Familiar  Science"  -  it  was  very  limited  and 
superficial  no  laboratory  work  -  just  simple 
descriptions  of  common  physical  and  botanical 
phenomena;  but,  it  was  interesting  -  what  there  was 
of  it  -  showing  how  a  fly  could  walk  on  the  ceiling 
why  ice  floated,  etc. 

Mr.  Parsons  brought  some  of  his  college  physics 
notebooks  with  him.   He  taught  me  about  optics,  and 
I  made  a  number  of  drawings ,  copying  from  his,  showing 
the  paths  of  light  rays  when  reflected  from  different 
surfaces,  and  when  refracted  through  concave  and 
convex  lenses.   It  was  most  interesting  -  though 
I  had  no  experimental  apparatus  whatever.   I  am  sure 
then  was  my  time  to  begin  a  study  of  physical  sciences. 
I  could  have  gone  on  if  only  there  had  been  a  chance 
for  laboratory  work,  with  a  teacher  or  teachers  who 
could  show  the  way.   But  unfortunately,  even  in  my 
college  course  at  Chapel  Hill,  there  was  no 
laboratory  instruction  whatever  in  physics;  and  that 
was  a  field  in  which  I  could  have  gone  far  - 
infinitely  farther  than  in  Mathematics;  because 
apparatus,  tools,  instruments,  manual  things  and 
inventions  and  discoveries  of  phenomena  and  machines, 
were  always  more  obsessing  to  me  than  Mathematics  — 
or  any  other  study. 

I  feel  sure  I  could  have  become  a  physicist  - 
though  never  a  mathematician  -  I  could  have  done 
"original"  work  in  that  subject;  and,  when  I  look 
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back  over  the  marvellous  developments  in 
physics  since  1878,  I  can't  help  feeling 
the  deepest  regret  that  I  had  no  chance  to 
learn  physics  -  to  go  on  with  what  Mr.  Parsons 
so  interestingly  started. 

Mr.  Parsons  went  to  teach  in  a  school  in 
Washington,  D.  C;  and,  some  time  after  (I  think 
it  was  the  year  I  graduated  at  Chapel  Hill) 
wrote  to  me  about  a  position  for  myself  to 
teach  there  in  a  school.   I've  never  since 
heard  from  him.   I  doubt  if  he  is  still  living. 
I  think  his  full  name  was  Winfield  Scott  Parsons. 

My  next  teacher  of  Mathematics  was  Franklin  P. 
Matz,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Pennyslvania.   His  home  was  Allentown,  Penna., 
and  he  was  a  fine  example  of  a  full  "Pennyslvania 
Dutchman".   He  was  slow  of  speech,  rather  awkward 
and  simple  in  manners  -  shy,  and  modest;  but  he 
was  keen,  patient,  conscientious,  devoted  to  his 
subject  and  a  good  teacher  for  bright  pupils.   He 
put  us  through  Wentworth's  Plane  Geometry.   I 
also  studied  quite  through  Plane  Trigonometry 
with  him.   I  think  the  textbook  was  Loomis ' 
Trigonometry  and  Tables  -  a  very  easy  book. 

He  got  especially  for  me,  a  book  on 
Analytic  Geometry,  Eddy's;  and  I  read  and 
worked  some  in  that,  with  him,  the  only  one 
in  the  class  was  myself,  during  the  last  month 
or  so  of  1879-80.   Mr.  Matz  was  very  encouraging, 
and  told  me  I  knew  enough  Mathematics  to  enter 
the  Junior  Class  in  College  -  which  was  a 
mistake  on  his  part  -  although  little  Mathematics 
was  needed  in  those  days  to  get  into  the  Junior 
Class . 

Mr.  Matz  advised  me  to  study  Civil 
Engineering  -  he  thought  I  could  make  a 
successful  Civil  Engineer  J   But  the  subject 
wasn't  taught  anywhere  in  North  Carolina  and 
I  had  no  idea  how  or  where  to  go  elsewhere  to 
get  the  subject. 

I  did  not  know  much  myself;  I  had  few 
people  or  none  to  advise  with,  and  there  was 
always  my  father  to  reckon  with.   I  wonder  how 
he  could  have  been  persuaded  to  let  me  go  to 
any  northern  college  or  technical  school,  even 
if  I  had  possessed  the  initiative  and  the 
desire  to  go. 
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Like  most  fellows  of  18  to  21  I  didn't  know  how 
to  consult  others.   I  was  too  much  disinclined,  I 
suppose,  to  reveal  my  own  ignorance  and  lack  of  ideas; 
and,  also,  no  doubt,  too  full  of  conceit  and  self- 
confidence  in  my  own  plans  and  ideas  -  really,  too 
lacking  in  plans  or  ideas,  knowing  too  little  of  any 
world  outside  the  25  mile  radius  of  my  home;  which 
limit  circumscribed  all  my  travels  (except  the  awful 
excursion  to  Toccoa  Falls,  Ga.)  until  I  went  to 
Chapel  Hill  in  December  18808 

Then,  too,  I  liked  all  my  studies  -  I  was  a 
diligent  and  conscientious  student  with  brains  enough 
to  get  something  interesting  out  of  all  my  studies. 
I  always  found  my  interest  proportionate  to  my 
industry;  and  had  no  disposition  to  neglect  the  studies 
I  liked,  nor  to  spend  extra  time  on  those  I  disliked. 
In  short,  I  suppose,  I  really  had  no  special  or  strong 
"bent"  or  talent;  certainly  nothing  to  lead  me  aside 
from  the  routine  paths  of  study. 

Mathematics  was  an  "easy"  subject  for  me  -  I 
never  had  any  trouble  to  learn  it  in  those  days;  and, 
I  suppose,  I  fell  into  it  (1)  because  it  was  easy, 
and  (2)  it  required  only  a  textbook,  a  pencil,  a 
tablet  and  a  light  -  no  laboratory,  and  not  much  help 
even  from  a  teacher. 

Sometime  in  1878  or  1879  Capt.  Bell  introduced 
Military  Drill.   A  "corps  of  cadets"  was  organized} 
uniforms  bought,  and  the  Government  supplied  us 
Springfield,  breech- loading  rifles  -  a  light  cadet 
rifle.   I  was  a  "corporal"  in  the  corps.   John  Garrett 
(an  oldish  student)  was  captain,  at  first,  till  the 
end  of  '79;  then  W.  W,  Boyce  was  captain. 

The  uniform  was  the  Confederate  grey  -  the  West 
Point  cadet  grey.   There  was  the  "fatigue"  suit  and  the 
"dress"  suit.   I  got  only  the  "fatigue"  suit;  and 
missed  the  "dressed-up  feeling"  of  wearing  the 
"spike-tailed  dress"  suit. 

Membership  was  optional;  and  some  of  the  sturdy, 
poorer,  farmer  fellows  wouldn't  join  the  cadets. 
This  made  some  friction.   I  believe  one  fellow,  a 
Mr.  Dover,  from  Cleveland  County,  quit  the  school; 
and  wrote  Capt.  Bell  a  letter  in  which  he  gave  his 
reason  as  "gutta-percha  and  brass  won't  mix"  — 
referring  to  the  gutta-percha  and  brass  buttons  on 
the  clothes  of  "civilian"  students  and  "military" 
students,  respectively. 
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At  the  Commencement  of  1879  we  had  a 
competitive,  prize  drill.   First  was  an 
elimination  contest  to  select  five  cadets 
from  the  company;  the  five  appearing  in  a 
contest  on  the  rostrum  on  Commencement  Day. 

Elimination  was  based  partly  on  "form" 
but  mostly  on  the  best  execution  of  orders  in 
the  "manual"  -  with  the  gun.   Trick  orders 
were  given,  which  should  not  be  obeyed. 

Sergeant  C.  Q.  Petty  (long  since  dead) 
won  the  prize.   I  was  next  to  him.   Three 
out  of  the  five  had  fallen  out  by  making  a 
mistake.   Then,  after  a  time,  in  my  nervousness, 
with  gun  cocked  and  finger  on  trigger,  I 
"fired"  when  we  were  told  to  do  something  else. 
I  can  still  hear  that  hammer  click  in  the 
stillness!   Sergeant  Petty  was  very  cool  and 
steady.   He  deserved  the  prize,  which  he  fairly 
won;  and  he  was  one  of  the  best  liked  fellows 
in  the  school  for  his  fine  modest  traits; 
also  for  his  fine  ball  playing  -  he  was  catcher 
on  the  baseball  team,  and  in  the  front  of  the 
rushers  in  football.   He  was  of  average  height, 
but  sturdily  built.   His  great  trouble  was  a 
pimply  face  -  always  covered  with  little 
pin-head  boils. 

0n  the  20th  of  May  1879  or  1880,  we 
went  to  Charlotte,  and  were  a  part  of  the 
parade  in  celebration  of  the  "Mecklenberg 
Declaration  of  Independence".   A  cadet  from 
Spartanburg,  S.  C,  marching  just  behind  me 
(his  name  was  Shores)  stumbled  and  fell  in 
the  middle  of  Independence  Square  (intersection 
of  Trade  and  Tryon  Streets) .   The  powdered  dust 
in  the  street  was  an  inch  or  two  deep;  and  he 
made  a  splatter.   His  gun  hit  my  foot.   But  he 
got  up  quickly  and  our  line  was  only  momentarily 
bothered.   We  were  executing  "left  wheel", 
turning  to  the  south  on  Tryon  Street,  coming 
up  from  East  Trade  Street  -  when  he  fell. 

After  the  parade  our  baseball  team  played 
a  match  with  the  Carolina  Military  Institute, 
on  the  latter's  diamond  -  a  game  which  I 
umpired;  and,  I  believe,  the  only  game  of 
baseball  I  ever  did  umpire. 

Our  team  lost,  by  a  narrow  margin.   I  did 
my  best  to  be  fair;  but  my  inclination,  and 
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practice,  was  to  give  a  close  decision,  about  which  I 
couldn't  be  positive  to  the  opponent;  or,  in  case  of  a 
reputation  of  such  a  close  decision  to  alternate  my 
gifts! 

We  made  one  other  public  appearance  which  I  can 
recall;  attending  some  political  rally  in  Shelby. 

I  am  sure  the  military  drill  did  me  good  physically 
tending  to  strengthen  and  straighten  my  back.   The 
manual  of  arms  was  good  fun  and  good  exercise  -  also 
the  daily  marching.   "Upton's  Tactics"  were  what  we 
learned.   I  think  there  were  never  more  than  30  to  40 
fellows  in  the  company.   I  do  not  recall  any  "platoon" 
drill. 

The  chief  social  interest  at  Kings  Mountain  was 
the  Friday  night,  weekly,  meeting  of  the  "Temperance 
Society"  in  the  school  building.   All  the  school  and 
all  the  "social"  part  of  the  town  belonged.   The  point 
of  interest  was  a  weekly  debate  on  any  suitable  or 
timely  subject.   This  was  participated  in  only  by  the 
older  people  -  Capt.  Bell,  Professor  Matz,  Dr.  Boyce, 
Dr.  Tracey,  Dr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Garrett,  Mr.  Willeford, 
Capt.  Suggs,  Mr.  Dilling,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Mauney,  etc. 

Our  interest  in  the  society  and  in  the  debates 
grew  out  of  the  single  fact  -  or  mainly  out  of  the 
fact  -  that  we  were  permitted  to  escort  the  girls  to 
the  meeting  and  take  them  home  afterwards.   It  was 
the  only  night,  as  I  remember,  I  am  not  quite  sure 
about  whether  we  were  permitted  to  escort  them  to 
church  on  Sunday  nights  or  not  -  when  we  had  that 
much  desired  privilege.   And  as  there  were  some  30 
to  40  boys  who  liked  to  go  with  the  girls,  and  only 
some  ten  or  a  dozen  available  girls,  there  was  keen 
competition  for  the  escort's  privilege;  and  the  girls 
had  things  about  as  they  wanted  them.   Engagements 
were  always  made  by  means  °f  very  formal  notes;  such 

as  stMr.  presents  his  compliments  to  Miss  

and  requests  the  pleasure  of  escorting  her",  etc.  etc., 
to  which  an  equally  formal  reply  would  be  received. 

And  then  engagements  had  to  be  made  some  time 
in  advance  in  order  to  be  successful. 

Mostly  I  went  with  the  party  from  the  Boyces  - 
with  Miss  Rabb  or  Miss  Pat ton,  or  Miss  Rebecca  - 
or  with  the  "bunch".   There  were  only  two  other 
girls  that  I  cared  about  escorting.   One  was  Miss 
Ruth  Garrett,  the  other  Miss  Sudie  Garrett.   Ruth 
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was  "engaged"  to  Walter  Hall  of  Rock  Hill, 
S„  C,  who  had  graduated  from  the  High  School 
in  1878.   She  afterwards  married  him;  but  she 
was  a  "good  sport"  and  entirely  willing  to 
carry  on  two  or  three  "flirtations";  and,  as 
she  was  magnetic,  she  had  no  lack  of  chances, 
I  confess  to  having  then,  and  to  having  still 
a  very  friendly  and  sentimental  feeling  for  her; 
and  would  amazingly  like  to  see  her  and  talk  over 
old  times.   I  haven't  seen  her  since  1880. 

Sudie  Garrett  was  about  16  -  and  the 
"biggest"  flirt  -  in  the  sense  of  being  a 
jolly,  witty  and  delightful  companion.   She 
was  supposed  to  be  "engaged"  to  Ira  Hall  - 
then  in  the  school  -  but  I  guess  they  were 
not  -  she  simply  rather  favored  him  because 
he  was  of  a  "sporty"  type.   She  by  no  means 
restricted  her  company  to  Ira;  but  I  seldom 
took  her  out  -  in  fact,  did  not  regularly  take 
any  one  out . 

The  boys  swept  out  the  school  building 
after  school  every  day.   Two  or  three  fellows 
worked  together  at  this  cleaning  or  janitor 
service.   There  was  no  pay  for  it.  Every 
fellow  had  to  take  his  turn  on  this  detail. 
Every  fellow  came  on  duty  about  once  a  week. 

While  the  fellows  were  sweeping,  the  girls 
would  be  in  the  music  rooms  practicing  piano. 
These  occasions  afforded  lots  of  chances  to 
see  the  girls;  and,  I  suppose,  this  fact  was 
what  reconciled  us  (if  we  had  to  be  reconciled 
to  a  task  to  which  we  were  ordered  and  in  which 
all  shared)  to  the  cleaning  up  work  -  which 
included  cleaning,  walls  and  blackboards,  as 
well  as  floors,  etc. 

Our  principal  sports  were  football  and 
handball.   For  the  latter  we  had  erected  a 
high  wall,  some  20  feet  high  and  30  feet  long, 
and  used  a  hollow,  rubberball,  which  we  "batted" 
with  our  hands.   Our  football  was  a  spherical, 
black-ribbed  rubber  affair;  blown  up  by  mouth. 
We  hadn't  anything  like  the  modern  pigskin  oval, 
nor  was  our  game  of  football  in  any  respect 
like  the  modern  "Rugby"  game. 

The  whole  school,  or  as  many  as  cared  to 
take  part,  were  chosen  by  two  "captains"  each 
day  -  anybody  who  got  on  the  ground  first  might 
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be  the  captains  and  do  the  choosing.   The  point  was  to 
get  an  alternation  of  choices  by  anybody  who  knew  the 
best  players;  and  get  everyone  into  the  game  -  girls 
as  well  as  boys. 

No  "funning  with  the  ball"  was  allowed  -  it  had  to 
be  kicked,  and  only  kicked.   We  played  along  a  street 
in  front  of  the  school  building  -  which  street  was 
about  sixty  or  seventy  feet  wide  and  about  150  to  200 
yards  long.   The  "goal"  was  to  kick  the  ball  over  the 
boundary  line  at  the  end  of  the  street. 

This  mode  of  play  gave  opportunity  for  the  stronger, 
aggressive,  runners  to  follow  vigorously  after  the  ball, 
and  to  get  into  the  bunches,  or  scrimmages,  and  get  the 
ball  kicked  out  into  the  open.   It  also  gave  the  slighter 
and  lighter  players  a  chance  to  chase  around  in  the  rear 
and  get  a  lot  of  fun  and  exercise,  with  an  occasional 
kick  at  the  ball  when  it  came  their  way. 

There  was  no  "team  work"  and  no  direction  or 
captaining.   Each  one  played  for  himself  -  getting  at 
or  after  the  ball  as  he  could  or  would. 

No  such  thing  as  competitive  play  with  other  schools 
was  thought  of.   In  fact,  I  believe  the  only  other  schools 
that  could  be  called  High  Schools,  and  in  our  class,  were 
the  Yorkville  Military  Academy  at  Yorkville,  S.  C,  and  a 
like  school  in  Charlotte,  N.  C.   These  were  long  prior 
to  the  days  of  either  "high  schools"  in  N.  C,  or  to 
competitive  sports. 

Baseball  was  played  by  a  few  boys  -  on  a  "diamond" 
"down  town"  -  in  the  fall  and  spring.   I  do  not 
remember  that  much  interest  in  baseball  was  shown;  and 
the  "bull  pen*  or  "town  ball"  or  "cat  ball"  or  "prisoners 
base"  or  "anthony  over"  which  were  the  games  in  the 
sixties  and  earlier  seventies  were  not  mentioned,  or 
played,  at  Kings  Mountain.   I  suppose  they  were  too 
puerile  -  or  perhaps,  there  was  no  suitable  playground 
for  them. 

In  my  last  year  at  Kings  Mountain  we  had  a  debating 
society  among  the  boys  in  school.   Its  leaders  were 
J.  A.  Anthony j  J.  C.  Roberts,  J.  R.  Dover,  John  Garrett, 
etc.   We  took  some  interest  in  it;  and  I  believe  I  won 
that  year  the  prize  for  "the  greatest  improvement  in 
debate"  -  mainly  because,  I  suppose,  I  started  from 
"nowhere";  for,  surely,  I  did  not  get  far  I 

An  annual  feature  was  a  concert  on  the  night  before 
Commencement.   The  entertainment  was  mainly  singing 
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anthems,  and  short  chorous  songs,  or  funny 
songs  or  folk  songs.   Because  I  was  at  the 
same  house  with  the  music  teacher ,  who 
supervised  these  concerts,  I  took  part  in 
them.   I  remember  with  feeling  and  pleasure 
the  anthems  we  sung  (I  was  in  the  bass  parts  I ). 
There  were,  also,  dialogues,  and  tableaux,  and 
red  fire.   I  remember  one  night  the  setting 
off  of  the  red  fire  on  the  stage,  inside  the 
main  school  room,  caused  a  semi-panic,  and 
people  jumped  out  the  windows.   I  took  charge 
of  a  little  baby  whose  mother  was  near  me; 
and  held  the  child  above  the  surge  until  order 
was  restored. 

Some  of  the  dialogue  songs  we  sung  were 
"Rachel,  Rachel  -  Reuben,  Reuben  -  I;ve  long 
been  thinking",  etc.  etc.;  and  "Somebody's 
knocking  on  the  Outside  Gate".   I  took  the 
part  of  the  father  in  the  latter  -  dressed  in 
a  wig  and  long  flowing  beard  and  Dutch  constume, 
I  remember  other  songs  were:  "Zula  Zong", 
"Silver  Threads  Among  the  Gold",  "Music  in 
the  Air". 

Miss  Rebecca  Boyce  was  our  best  soloist. 
"Commencement"  was  held  in  the  Associate 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.   We  had 
competitive  speaking  by  members  of  the 
graduating  class.   In  1880  my  subject  was 
"Difficulty  our  Best  Friend";  and  I  won  the 
medal  with  my  effort  J 

I  won  two  other  medals  -  one  for  the 
,rBest  Scholarship*1  in  school,  and  the  other 
for  "Greatest  Improvement  in  Debate". 

I  doubt  if  any  other  attainments  in  life 
have  ever  given  me  greater  present  joy  than 
these  little  medals  -  which  I  still  highly 
prize  as  mementos,  and  which  June  always 
treasured. 

A  curious  incident  is  associated  with 
them.   Dr.  John  B.  Carlisle,  then  President 
of  Wofford  College,  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  was 
the  Commencement  Orator  in  1880.   He  was 
asked  to  present  the  prizes  to  successful 
students.   In  presenting  three  prizes  to  me 
he  said:   "You  have  so  many  that  you  must  get 
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someone  to  help  you  take  care  of  them".   In  1885,  when 
June  and  I  were  on  the  train  going  from  Charlotte  to 
Atlanta,  on  our  wedding  trip  to  Clinton,  Ala.,  Dr. 
Carlisle  got  on  the  train  in  Spartanburg  and  seated 
himself  on  the  seat  next  in  front  of  us.   I  recalled 
myself  to  him,  and  the  incident  of  the  prizes  in  1880, 
and  told  him  I  had  taken  his  advice  and  gotten  just 
the  right  person  to  help  me  take  care  of  the  medals; 
then  I  introduced  June.   They  were  very  congenial  and 
both  much  enjoyed  the  meeting. 

I  suppose  it  was  the  medals  that  persuaded  Father 
to  let  me  go  to  College  -  though  neither  of  my  parents, 
nor  any  other  member  of  my  family,  so  far  as  I  can 
recall,  came  to  see  me  graduate.   Such  occasions  to 
develop  and  bind  love  and  affection  were  always 
neglected  by  my  family  -  "daily  duty"  -  "work"  -  was 
always  regarded  as  of  first  importance;  and  "sentiment" 
was  wholly  taboo  -  at  least,  any  manifestation  of  sentiment 
by  word  or  act. 

In  the  latter  part  of  my  "senior"  year  -  the 
spring  of  1880  -  I  sent  for  a  catalogue  of  Davidson 
College,  hoping  I  might  get  to  go  there,  and  thinking 
it  to  be  the  place  where  I  was  predestined  to  go,  if 
I  ever  went  to  any  college. 

I  found  that  Davidson  offered  two  prescribed 
courses;  one  leading  to  the  A.B.  degree,  the  other 
to  S.B.   The  first  was  a  good  strong  course,  but 
required  for  admission  both  Greek  and  Latin.   I  had 
not  studied  Greek  and,  hence"^  the  A.B.  course  was 
barred  for  me.   The  S.B.  course  was  the  only  one  open. 
It  was,  manifestly,  a  very  weak  course  -  or  seemed  So  to 
me.   It  required  neither  Latin  nor  Greek. 

In  this  dilemma  my  classmate  Philip  Pelletier, 
of  Carteret  County,  N.  C,  showed  me  a  catalogue 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  where  he  was 
planning  to  go  in  the  autumn  as  a  student.   (He 
never  did  go,  however;  and  I  have  never  seen  him 
since  we  parted  at  Commencement.   He  was  a  lovable 
fellow,  and  I:d  like  immensely  to  see  him  again  - 
he  proved  a  great  turning  point  for  me.) 

The  University  offered  three  courses:   The  A.B. 
requiring  both  Greek  and  Latin;  the  Ph.B.  requiring 
only  Latin;  the  S.B.  requiring  neither . 

The  Ph.B.  seemed  quite  as  strong  a  course  as 
the  A.B.   The  work  was  prescribed  in  all  courses 
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during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years;  and 
largely  prescribed  in  Junior  and  Senior  years. 

It  was  manifest  that  the  University  Ph.  B. 
course  was  far  the  best  course  open  to  me, 
anywhere,  unless  I  could  offer  Greek  -  nor  could 
I  see  that  the  Ph.B.  course  was  inferior  to  the 
A.B.  course  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Hence  I  immediately  dismissed  Davidson 
College,  and  fastened  my  aim  on  the  University. 

The  expenses  of  tuition  and  living  were 
lower,  I  believe,  at  Chapel  Hill.   In  any  case, 
neither  was  very  expensive  and  the  difference 
was  not  large. 

Moreover,  I  discovered  that  each  County  in 
N.C.  was  entitled  to  send  one  student  to  the 
University  with  free  tuition  -  which  would  save 
the  tuition  fee  of  $60  a  year.   This  was  a 
clinching  argument  with  Father.   But,  as  it 
turned  out,  I  couldn't  get  this  free  tuition; 
because,  when  it  came  to  filling  out  the 
application  for  it,  I  had  to  swear  that  my 
Father  was  financially  unable  to  pay  the 
tuition.   This  I  couldn't  do;  so  he  paid  the 
tuition. 

I  can't  remember  how,  or  when  I  took  up 
the  question  of  going  to  college  with  Father. 
I  was  then  almost  20  years  old,  and  he  practically 
left  the  matter  with  me. 

I  was  at  home,  on  the  farm,  as  usual,  in 
the  summer  of  1880  -  possibly  also  helping  some 
at  the  store.   I  got  it  fairly  settled,  somehow, 
that  I  was  going  to  Chapel  Hill  in  the  fall. 

I  remember  that  Charles  T.  Alexander,  whose 
home  was  in  Rutherford  County,  N.  C,  visited 
his  cousins,  the  children  of  Mr.  William  Fite, 
our  miller  and  our  neighbor,  living  on  the  River 
by  Tuckaseege  Ford,  that  summer.   He  intended 
(and  did)  go  to  Chapel  Hill  that  fall. 

He  was  a  large,  handsome,  fellow;  and  his 
presence  helped  me  get  the  matter  clinched  - 
I  would  know  some  one  there  whom  my  family  had 
seen! 
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In  the  summer  of  1880  my  father  built  a  cotton  gin 
at  Kings  Mountain.   I  did  not  know  why,  then;  but  I  can 
see  now  that  he  already  had  decided  to  move  to  Kings 
Mountain  as  soon  as  he  could  arrange  his  business 
affairs,  so  as  to  put  my  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
Kings  Mountain  High  School,,   There  were  Margaret,  John, 
Edgar  and  William  already  old  enough  to  enter;  and  Mary 
and  Robert  would  soon  be  old  enough.   There  was  no 
school  at  Mt.  Holly;  or,  if  there was,  my  father  would 
have  been  obliged  to  be  its  mainstay;  and  it  couldn't 
be  made  in  any  respect  so  good  a  school  as  the  Kings 
Mountain  High  School;  so,  in  1880,  he  began  to  plan  to 
move. 

When  cotton  began  to  open  in  August  he  put  Joseph 
Garrett  in  charge  of  the  gin.   After  a  short  trial 
Father  found  that  Garrett  was  unsatisfactory  -  perhaps 
didn't  know  anything  about  a  gin  -  anyhow,  Garrett  went 
out;  aad  I  was  put  in  charge  of  the  gin.   My  father 
told  me  I  might  spend  on  my  education  what  profits  I 
made  at  the  gin. 

Hence,  I  spent  the  fall  of  1880  at  Kings  Mountain 
busy  managing  the  cotton  gin,  instead  of  in  the  Freshman 
class  at  Chapel  Hill  as  I  had  hoped. 

I  bought  cotton  for  Father,  as  well  as  managed 
the  gin.   I  figured  I  made  about  $500  that  fall. 

I  went  home  Christmas  and  got  ready  to  go  to 
Chapel  Hill. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that  I  cannot  recall  any 
of  the  home  incidents  of  that  Christmas  -  infact,  very 
little  home  incidents  for  any  of  the  years  after  1878. 

My  mother  fixed  up  my  small  trunk  of  clothes  to 
take  to  Chapel  Hill.   I  remember  I  put  in  a  bottle  of 
ink I      At  Greensboro,  where  I  carefully  watched  to  see 
if  my  trunk  was  transferred  to  the  Raleigh  train,  I 
had  the  misery  of  seeing  the  ink  trickling  down  the 
outside  edge  of  the  trunk,  after  the  trunk  had  been  thrown 
out  of  the  first  baggage  car  and  loaded  onto  the  truck. 
I  was  perfectly  wretched  the  remainder  of  the  journey; 
for  I  couldn't  guess  how  much  of  my  "wardrobe"  had 
been  ruined  by  the  ink. 

When  I  got  to  Chapel  Hill  I  found  that  the  only 
thing  completely  spoiled  was  a  dressing  robe  -  or 
bathrobe  -  which  MQther  had  made  for  me.   It  was  a 
somewhat  fantastic  garment,  anyhow,  made  by  a  pattern 
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I  had  ordered  by  mail.   It  was  made  of  a  fancy 
figured  calico,  out  of  the  store;  and  I  suspect 
I  never  should  have  dared  to  put  it  on  in 
Chapel  Hill,  even  if  the  accident  of  the  ink 
hadn't  spoiled  it. 

My  father  went  as  far  as  Charlotte  with 
me.   We  went  down  from  Woodlawn  (Mt.  Holly) 
on  the  late  afternoon  Seaboard  train,  and  spent 
the  night  together  at  the  Central  Hotel.   After 
supper  he  took  me  to  the  theatre  -  the  first 
time  I  was  ever  in  a  theatre.   It  was  my 
birthday,  Dec.  30,  1880,  and  I  was  just  20 
years  old. 


The  play  was  a  deep  tragedy  -  called 
"Lucretia  Borgia".   In  the  last  scene,  half 
a  dozen  coffins  were  shown,  supposed  to  contain 
the  remains  of  almost  the  entire  cast;  who  were 
murdered,  as  I  remember,  mercifully  to  us, 
somewhere  behind  the  scenes. 

That  night,  and  our  going  to  the  theatre 
together,  showed  me  a  new  side  of  my  father. 
He  was  gentle,  kind,  and  as  nearly  affectionate 
in  manner  as  was  possible  to  his  shy  nature.   I 
understand  better,  now,  how  he  felt.   I  am  sure 
he  had  deep  affection  for  me  and  that  he  must 
have  had  great  confidence  in  me  and  some  hope. 
The  whole  journey  to  Charlotte  with  him  is  a 
very  precious  memory  to  me. 

Next  morning,  early,  we  were  up  and  out 
and  he  put  me  on  the  east  bound  train  for 
Greensboro  -  while  he  went  back  to  Mt .  Holly. 
I  cannot  remember  the  parting  at  the  train; 
but  I've  no  doubt  he  put  a  bill  in  my  hand 
when  he  said  goodbye,  and  gave  me  some 
parting  advice. 

It  was  mid-afternoon  when  I  arrived  at 
Durham.   Thence  I  was  taken  in  "Jonie"  Watson's 
hack,  twelve  miles  across  country  to  Chapel  Hill, 
This  was  before  the  days  of  the  Chapel  Hill 
railroad;  and  all  passengers  and  baggage  had 
to  be  carried  in  these  hacks  across  country. 

"Old  Jonie"  himself  was  driving  that  day; 
and  I,  with  another  western  boy,  just  entering 
like  myself,  were  his  only  passengers. 
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This  was  Dec.  31,  1880.  The  ground  was  covered  with 
an  inch  or  two  of  snow.  The  sky  was  heavily  overcast  and 
no  sun  was  visible. 

"Jonie"  took  me  in,  arf  course,  over  the  Durham  road, 
which  enters  Chapel  Hill  on  its  eastern  border.   That  is, 
I  had  entered  Chapel  Hill  on  the  opposite  side  from  the 
one  I  supposed  I  would  (since  I  had  come  from  the  west); 
and  there  was  no  sun  visible  to  correct  my  intuitional 
sense  of  direction,,   In  fact,  it  was  late  sunset  when 
we  reached  Chapel  Hill. 

The  effect  of  entering  from  the  east,  when  I 
supposed  I  was  entering  from  the  west  has  given  me 
endless 'trouble.   The  points  of  the  compass  always 
seemed  to  me  exactly  reversed  in  Chapel  Hill.   I  never 
can,  instinctively,  get  them  right  there;  and  have 
always  had  to  stop  to  think  -  to  decide  between  north 
and  south,  east  and  west. 

And,  what  is  as  bad,  the  confusion  of  my  orientation 
in  Chapel  Hill,  has  produced  a  permanent  habit  of  a  like 
confusion  wherever  I  may  be;  orientation  has  become,  not 
instinctive,  but  a  matter  requiring  more  or  less  attention 
no  matter  how  long  I  may  dwell  in  the  same  place. 

I  had  no  trouble  to  gain  admission  to  the  Freshman 
Class  =  Mhalf -advanced";  that  is,  in  the  middle  of  the 
year.  No  written  examinations  were  necessary.   I  missed 
"Algebra  beyond  quadratics"1,  which  had  been  finished  in 
the  first  half  year;  also  the  course  in"General  History", 
and  the  first  half  of  Freshman  Latin  and  of  French.   I 
took  Latin  with  Winston,  French  with  Hooper,  English 
with  Pell,  Botany  with  ?  ,  and  plane  and  solid  geomerty 
with  "Cook-  Grandy.   We  covered  the  whole  of  Wentworth's 
plane  and  solid  geometry  in  this  second  half  year.   It 
was  easy  for  me,  for  I  had  already  studied  three  books 
of  Euclid's  plane  geometry.   The  solid  geometry  was  all 
new.   I  got  a  grade  of  98  -  the  highest  in  the  class  - 
and  the  only  98  given.   French  was  easy  reading  -   largely 
: Athalie",  under  dear  old  "Frog"  Hooper  -  who  also  taught 
Greek.   Winston  was  the  best  teacher  -  with  a  witty, 
sarcastic  tongue;  always  "getting  off"  his  "keens" 
(sharp  Sarcasms)  at  some  dull  fellow's  expense.   My 
lowest  mark  for  the  half-year  was  93  in  Latin  -  which 
was  fair,  considering   I  had  missed  the  entire  first 
half  year. 

I  never  had  reason  to  complain  of  my  grades  at 
Chapel  Hill.   I  got  as  low  as  90  only  once;  that  was 
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on  an  impossible  course  on  Minerology,  given 
by  a  young  inexperienced  instructor  named 
DeSchweinetz,  who  read  rapidly  his  lectures  so 
no  one  could  take  notes ,  then  refused  to  let 
me  have  his  lectures  to  copy. 

My  average  grade  for  the  3|  years  was  a 
fraction  between  96  and  97;  there  was  no  one 
else  in  the  class  whose  grades  came,  on  the 
average ,  anywhere  near  mine . 

On  arrival  I  joined  Charles  T.  Alexander 
in  his  room  on  the  ground  floor  on  the  north 
entrance  to  the  Old  West  building.   We  were  in 
the  northeast  corner  room.   A  few  nights  after 
I  arrived  a  senior,  "Bob"  Albertson,  came  into 
the  room  after  I  had  gone  to  bed.   He  was  over 
half  drunk,  and  tried  to  "haze"  me  a  bit  - 
merely  in  a  teasing  way.   That  was  all  the 
"hazing"  I  had.   Albertson  went  to  Seattle, 
studied  law,  and  has,  for  many  years,  been  a 
Judge  out  there. 

Two  weeks  after  I  arrived  the  Annual 
Elections  took  place  in  the  Dialectic  and 
Philanthropic  Literary  Societies.   At  this  time 
were  chosen  the  Commencement  Marshals,  Ball 
Managers,  Junior  Speakers  (called  Representatives, 
or  just  "Reps")  and  the  Junior  Debaters.  Also 
were  awarded  the  Essayists,  and  Debaters  Medals. 

Freshmen,  entering  in  January,  were  not 
permitted  to  join  the  society  until  after 
these  elections. 

Every  student  was,  then,  compelled  to  join 
a  Society  -  all  students  from  a  line  in  the 
State  west  of  Raleigh  must  join  the  Dialectic 
Society;  also  students  from  Raleigh  and 
Wilmington.   All  others  from  N.  C,  and  also 
from  S.C.  and  other  states,  must  join  the 
Philanthropic  Society;  though,  I  believe,  a 
student  from  another  state  had  an  option  - 
could  join  either  Society,  but  must  join  one. 

The  societies  met  every  Friday  evening 
for  debates,  and  Saturday  mornings  for  reading 
of  essays  and  for  declamation. 

These  societies  were  the  best  part  of 
the  college  in  those  days.   Each  had  its  own 
library;  and,  in  fact,  the  society  libraries 
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were  the  only  ones  open  then  at  the  University.   These 
were  open  on  Saturday  afternoons  -  about  two  hours  a 
week.   They  may  have  been  open,  also  an  hour,  or  half 
hour,  on  Wednesday  afternoons. 

The  library  was  supported,  managed,  and  cared  for 
entirely  by  the  society  -  by  means  of  Small  assessments 
on  members  and  from  fines. 

The  books  included,  and  the  new  ones  bought,  were 
novels,  biography,  history,  some  travel,  philiospphy,  etc. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  get  books  for  any  research  or 
class  use;  only  books  that  were  of  interest  to  the 
debaters,  essay  writers,  and  the  "general  readers". 

On  the  Saturday  afternoon  and  night  of  these 
elections  (two  weeks  after  my  arrival)  it  seemed  to 
me  that  every  student  "on  the  hill"  was  either  drunk 
or  drinking.   No  doubt  there  were  a  few  others  besides 
myself  who  did  not  drink,  but  I  failed  to  see  them.   I 
remained  in  my  room  -  a  "blue"  and  despondent  freshman. 
It  was,  to  me,  a  strange  phenomenon  -  a  "tough" 
experience.   Not  a  faculty  member  appeared  on  the 
campus.   The  students  had  things  as  they  pleased;  and, 
as  many  as  could,  or  could  afford  the  expense,  went  to 
Durham,  or  elsewhere  for  a  spree  to  celebrate  the 
elections.   I've  no  doubt  the  treats  were  on  the 
"candidates";   and  that  there  were  barrels  of  "Tokay" 
wine  accessible  -  with  kegs  of  beer.   I  was  never 
"let  into"  this  side  of  college  life;  but  I  heard 
enough,  and  saw  enough,  to  know  that  the  above  "guesses" 
are  not  wide  of  the  mark.   In  fact,  in  my  Junior  year, 
on  the  day  before  a  Commencement  Day,  some  of  the  drinking 
fellows  had  a  barrel  of  wine  concealed  somewhere  in  the 
New  West  Building.   I  then  roomed  in  No.  16  New  West 
Building.   In  the  afternoon  the  fellows  came  to  me  and 
said  that  the  vTaculty"  had  got  wind  of  the  wine,  and 
were  looking  for  it, and  were  close  on  the  track  of  it. 
These  fellows  were  frightened.   It  was  an  expulsion 
offense  to  bring  wine  or  spirituous  liquors  into  the 
buildings  or  campus.   They  asked  me  to  let  them  bring 
the  wine  into  my  room  and  hide  it  under  my  bed  until 
dark,  when  they  could  safely  get  it  out  of  the 
building.   They  believed  the  Faculty  searcher  would 
never  look  in  my  room. 


I  agreed;  the  barrel  was  put  under  my  bed  at  once, 
and,  after  dark,  was  safely  transferred  elsewhere. 

Alas  I      The  ringleader  in  this  escapade  lived  only 
a  few  years  after  leaving  college;  and,  indeed,  none  of 
the  men  (with  one  exception  -  and  this  man  I  saw  drunk 
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only  once  -  he  soon  quit  drinking  and  joined 
the  church,  has  had  and  still  enjoys,  high 
honors  and  distinctions  -  President  of  the 
University,  President  of  Tulane,  and,  finally, 
President  of  Virginia  University,  E„  A.  Alderman) 
whom  I  knew  in  college  as  "drinking**  fellows  are 
now  living  -  all  died  young,  years  ago. 

Liquor  and  youth  -  drinking  in  youth  -  are 
incompatible  with  long  life;  as  I  have  observed 
in  my  day. 

"Prohibition",  with  all  its  evils,  should 
be  enforced  -  and  will  be,  in  the  long  run,  an 
unmixed  good  for  man  and  woman;  the  next 
generation  will  get  more  of  its  benefits,  and 
suffer  less  from  its  evils  -  if  the  law  is  rightly 
enforced. 

C.  T.  Alexander  and  I  roomed  together  for 
all  that  half  year.  For  some  reason,  when  spring 
came  in,  we  quit  the  room  in  the  "Old  West"  - 
possibly  because  it  was  so  dark.   Anyhow,  we  moved 
out  into  a  room  in  a  private  house  -  with  a 
Mrs.  Adney,  who  lived  on  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  western  extension  of  Cameron  Avenue  - 
alongside  the  road,  or  street,  leading  southerly 
from  Cameron  Avenue  and  it  was,  then,  the  first 
street  leading  south  after  you  left  the  campus. 
I  think  it  was  called  the  "Road  to  Purefoy's  Mill". 
The  house  sets  back  from  the  corner;  and  it  was  a 
pleasant,  second  story,  room.   Mrs.  Adney 's  husband 
was,  I  think,  a  Colonel  Adney  of  the  U.  S.  Army  - 
from  a  northern  state  ~  and  she  had  a  son  in  college, 
The  Adneys  did  not  remain  long  in  Chapel  Hill. 

After  the  elections  were  over,  and  the 
accompanying  "sprees"  were  ended,  I  was  taken 
into  the  Dialectic  Society.   I  got  acquainted 
with  some  fellows,  got  used  to  the  life, was  busy 
with  my  work,  and  was  contented.   I  do  not  recall 
any  interesting  or  significant  happenings  during 
the  spring  term  of  1881,  the  second  half  of  my 
freshman  year.   I  did  not  once  leave  "the  Hill" 
until  I  went  home  after  Commencement;  and  there 
isn't  much  to  record  in  a  dutiful  and  monotonous 
life.   I  attended  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist 
Churches.   Rev.  Mr.  Currie  was  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian;  he  was  quiet,  saint-like  man  -  who 
never  could  preach  a  sermon  in  which  he  didn't 
himself  shed  copious  tears.   I  knew  nobody  in  the 
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village,  and  never  called  on  a  young  lady  or  escorted 
one  anywhere.   In  fact,  there  were  very  few  young 
ladies  in  the  village"  and  there  were  plenty  of  "beaux" 
in  college  to  give  attention  to  the  attractive  ones  among 
them0   I  had  no  ambitions  or  desires  to  enter  the  limited 
social  life  of  the  village. 

The  faculty,  then,  consisted  of  Kemp  P.  Battle, 
President  and  Professor  of  Constitutional  Law,  Economics 
and  Law.   A.  W.  Mangum,  Prof,  of  English,  History,  and 
Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy.   J.  De.  B.  Hooper,  Prof,  of 
Greek  and  French.   F.  P.  Venable,  Prof,  of  Chemistry. 
R.  H.  Graves,  Erof.  of  Mathematics.   G.  T.  Winston,  Prof, 
of  Latin  and  German.   C.  T.  Grandy,  Prof,  of  Physics  and 
Mathematics.   R.  P.  Pell,  Instructor  in  English  and 
History. 

Professor  Grandy  died  in  1881  or  82,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Professor  J.  W.  Gore,  who  taught  only 
Physics  and  Astronomy.  Prof.  Hooper  died  in  1886,  and 
was  succeeded  by  a  Professor  Alexander. 

Venable,  Winston,  and  Pell  are  still  living. 
Venable  has  been  President,  but  is  now,  again,  head 
of  the  Chemistry  Dept.;  Winston  has  been  President  of 
the  University  of  N.  C,  of  the  University  of  Texas, 
andof  the  N.C.A.  &  M.  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C.j  but  he 
is  retired  and  lives  in  Asheville,  N„  C.   Pell  is 
President,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  of  Converse 
College,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

There  were  about  200  students  -  of  all  kinds. 
In  the  main,  they  came  poorly  prepared  to  do  college 
work;  and  a  small  percentage  survived  to  graduate; 
the  graduating  classes  numbered  15  to  20. 

The  class  of  1881  was  the  strongest  class  of 
those  early  years  -  containing  more  promising 
material.   The  member  of  that  class  who  did  most 
of  high  service,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  Charles  D. 
Mclver,  who  founded  the  Woman's  College  at  Greensboro, 
N,  C.,  and  was  its  President  till  he  died.   Mclver fs 
work  for  N„  C.  was  really  great ;   and  disinterested. 
He  laid  deep  and  wise  and  strong  foundations  for 
education  in  N.  C.   His  work  will  stand,  grow  and 
prove  a  great  and  permanent  addition  to  the  power  of 
North  Carolina,, 

President  Mclver  was  instrumental  in  naming  one 
of  the  College  dormitories  at  Greensboro,  N.  C,  as 
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the  "Cornelia  Phillips  Spencer"  Hall;  and 
secured  an  oil  portrait  of  Mrs.  Spencer  to 
hang  in  this  hall. 

The  most  gifted  man  (as  we  thought)  in 
the  class  of  1881  was  James  Madison  Leach,  Jr. 
His  father  was  a  popular  Congressman  from  N„  C„ 
Leach  had  a  remarkable  voice  and  was  a 
wonderful  speaker  and  debater.   If  he  had 
been  industrious  -  he  could  have  "gone  far". 
He  went  to  Washington,  under  his  father's 
influence,  "read  law"  I  think,  while  Serving 
in  some  Governmental  position;  got  married, 
slumped  and  died  young. 

The  younger  alumni  got  Leach  to  represent 
them  at  the  University  Centennial  at  Chapel 
Hill  in  1889.   We  expected  a  wonderful  speech; 
and  his  introduction  to  his  address  was  up  to 
our  expectation  -  he  began  brilliantly.   We 
were  delighted.   But  he  had  failed  to  commit 
his  speech  to  memory  -  he  had  to  be  prompted  - 
then  he  had  to  be  prompted  all  the  rest  of 
the  way  through  what  was  the  most  humiliating 
and  disappointing  speech  I  ever  listened  to. 
It  was  sickening.   Leach  went  back  to  Washington  - 
and  was  never  heard  of  publicly  again.   He  died 
not  long  after.   I  never  knew  his  Washington  life, 
but  it  was  said  "he  drank". 

I  was  the  first  student  from  Gaston  County 
to  enter  the  University  since  the  revival  in 
1875  -  in  fact,  I  think,  since  the  Civil  War; 
and  I  doubt  if  the  records  will  show  that  there 
ever  had  been  a  student  registered  in  the 
University  from  Gaston  (bunty  before  I  entered. 
Certainly  the  University  was  quite  unknown  in 
Gaston  County  when  I  "blazed  the  way". 

Since  1880  Gaston  County  has  had  many 
representatives  at  Chapel  Hill;  and  is  now 
one  of  the  leading  counties  in  its  numbers 
registered. 

On  my  return  to  Chapel  Hill  for  the  fall 
opening  in  1881  I  was  accompanied  by  two  of  my 
former  fellow  students  of  the  Kings  Mountain 
High  School;  J. A.  Anthony  of  Shelby,  N.  C.,  and 
a  Mr.  Roberts  of  Lincoln  County. 

Anthony  was  some  26  to  28  years  of  age; 
a  solid,  faithful,  sincere  and  lovable  fellow 
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who  had  been  a  good  friend  of  mine  at  Kings  Mountain. 
He  was  a  diligent  student,  but  "learning"  was  a  slow, 
dull  process  with  him0   He  could  not  enter  as  a 
"regular"  in  any  class;  but  took  a  special  course  - 
he  had  Law  in  view  -  and  remained  only  one  year.   I 
am  not  sure  he  stayed  throughout  the  year  -  possibly 
quitting  at  Christmas  =■  but  I  have  forgotten;  although 
he  roomed  with  me  while  he  was  there,  in  No.  16,  New 
West  Building.   Roberts  was  also  "oldish"  -  26  or  over; 
but  a  slightly  more  successful  student.   Roberts  had 
serious  trouble  in  love  affairs  in  1883-84,  in  a  matter 
to  which  I  shall  refer  later  because  my  father  was 
interested  deeply  in  the  case  to  help  Roberts  and  others. 
Roberts  remained  only  one  year,  I  think,  at  Chapel  Hill. 
Financial  shortages  prevented  both  his  and  Anthony  from 
remaining;  their  families  were  quite  impecunious,  small 
farmers . 

Roberts  dropped  out  of  my  sight.   I  have  never 
seen  him  since  those  days;  though,  I  understood,  he 
was  connected  with  a  small  cotton  mill,  in  some 
capacity,  built  on  "Indian  Creek"  in  Lincoln  County, 
not  far  from  Lincolnton. 

Anthony,  I  believe,  "read  law",  and  has  been 
settled  these  many  years  in  Shelby,  N„  C,  though  I 
have  never  seen  him,  nor  heard  from  him. 

I  once  spent  a  night  with  Anthony  at  his  father's 
little  home  somewhere  between  Kings  Mountain  and 
Shelby.   At  the  time  a  state  campaign  was  on  in  North 
Carolina  on  the  question  of  prohibition.   Capt.  Bell  was 
a  popular  speaker  cm  the  prohibition  side.   Anthony  and 
I  were  warmly  in  favor  of  the  measure.   Those  opposed 
to  prohibition  were  called  "antis".   In  the  evening 
Anthony,  his  father  and  I  were  sitting  out  of  doors 
talking;  andf  of  course,  prohibition  was  the  main  topic. 
I  delivered  myself  warmly  for  prohibition,  and  expressed 
my  inability  to  understand  how  any  sane  man  could  be  an 
"anti".   The  plain,  tall,  old  farmer  heard  me  patiently 
through;  then,  uncrossing  his  legs,  he  said:  "Well, 
I  am  an  'anti'  myself".   I  was  so  dumb-founded  I  hadn't 
the  wit  to  make  an  apology  for  my  previous  rude  remarks. 
However,  the  old  man  took  no  offense  at  the  rude 
enthusiasm  of  the  young  tyro  in  politics.   He  was  not 
a  drinking  man  at  all;  but  he  opposed  prohibition  because 
it  interferred  with  his  "personal  liberty". 

That  was  in  1879.   Needless  to  add  that  the 
prohibition  issue  was  hopelessly  beaten;  if  I 
remember  rightly  there  were  only  about  17000  votes 
for  prohibition  in  the  whole  State. 
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Anthony  and  I  travelled  to  Chapel  Hill 
together  in  that  August  1881.   On  our  arrival 
at  Durham  we  engaged,  as  usual,  one  of  "Jonie" 
Watson's  hacks  to  carry  us  and  our  trunks  to 
Chapel  Hill. 

On  that  drive,  from  Durham  to  Chapel  Hill, 
that  August  afternoon,  I  saw  for  the  first  time, 
Miss  June  J.  Spencer.   She  had  come  down  from 
Greensboro  on  the  same  train  with  us.   She  had 
been  in  New  York  and  Washington,  visiting,  and 
getting  fresh  ideas  for  her  work  as  teacher  of 
art  in  Peace  Institute.   I  am  not  sure  but  she 
was  just  beginning  her  service  at  Peace  Institute, 
after  a  course  of  preparation  in  New  York  at  the 
Cooper  Union  and  with  the  artist,  Douglas  Volk. 
She  was then  just  22  years  of  age;  and  was  going 
over  to  spend  a  few  days  in  Chapel  Hill  with 
her  mother  before  going  on  to  Raleigh  to  begin 
teaching.   (Needless  to  say  I  found  out  all 
these  points  some  time  after  -  for  I  did  not 
meet  or  speak  to  her  that  August  day.) 

I  had  not  seen,  or  noticed  if  I  did  see 
her,  Miss  Spencer  on  the  train.   I  knew  well 
who  she  was j  for  I  had  read,  in  the  North 
Carolina  Presbyterian,  her  letters  about  her 
studies  and  experiences  in  New  York;  and  I  had 
known  about  her  mother,  Mrs.  Spencer,  for  years, 
through  her  interesting  "Letters  to  Young 
Ladies,"  etc.,  in  the  North  Carolina  Presbyterian. 
I  felt  that  I  knew  Mrs.  Spencer  almost  better 
than  anyone  else  in  the  state,  through  reading 
her  sane,  sympathetic,  and  wise  letters  to 
young  and  old  people  in  the  N.  C.  Presbyterian. 

Anthony  and  I  were  the  sole  occupants  of 
one  of  "Jonie 's"  hacks.   Not  far  out  from  Durham 
the  driver  of  our  hack  stopped  at  a  little  stream 
to  let  his  horses  get  a  drink  of  water.   While 
the  horses  were  drinking  slowly  out  of  the  little 
brook,  another  of  "Jonie "s"  hacks  "dashed  up" 
and  passed  us.   In  the  back  seat  of  this  second 
hack  was  a  young  lady.   She  looked  back  at  us 
and  smiled,  a  bit  triumphantly  because  her 
"spirited"  team  had  so  gaily  passed  ours.   It 
was  a  very  pleasant  and  friendly  smile  - 
gracious  and  dignified.   Our  driver  told  us  that 
the  young  lady  was  Miss  June  Spencer. 

From  that  point  on  there  was  a  "race  on" 
between  our  driver  and  hers.   She  kept  well  in 
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front,  though  we  got  close  enough  up  now  and  then  to 
get  a  repetition  of  her  smile.   Finally,  her  hackman 
stopped  to  attend  to  some  errand  at  a  farm  house  by 
the  roadside  -  we  passed  her  and  waved  our  hands  for 
an  adieu j  and  we  saw  them  no  more  that  day. 

I  think  I  saw  Miss  Spencer  again  the  following 
Sunday  at  the  Presbyterian  Church;  but,  of  course,  did 
not  speak  to  herc   I  knew  who  she  was,  but  she  knew 
Anthony  and  me  only  as  two  students  on  the  way  to 
Chapel  Hill j  and  she  was  interested  in  us  that  day 
only  as  two  unknown  fellows  going  to  the  place  she 
loved  best  on  earth. 

Neither  of  us  knew  or  could  have  dreamed  what  the 
future  had  in  store  for  us.   The  incident  had,  then, 
no  significance  for  either  of  us;  and,  save  for  its 
giving  me  my  first  sight  of  a  young  lady  whose  talents, 
and  whose  gifted  mother,  I  highly  respected,  I  thought 
no  more  about  it;  and,  of  course,  she  thought  even  less 
about  it;  for  we  meant  nothing  personally  to  her. 

It  was  two  years  after  this,  in  the  summer  of 
1883,  when  I  was  first  introduced  to  Miss  Spencer  - 
all  of  which  shall  be  set  down  in  its  place.   She 
afterwards,  recalled  the  ride  from  Durham;  but  I  do 
not  recall  that  she  ever  expressed  anything  about  the 
ride  -  there  was  nothing  worth  while  in  it  to  impress 
itself  on  her  as  there  was  on  me. 

I  discontinued  rooming  with  Alexander.  He  was 
a  fine,  spirited,  handsome  fellow;  but  not  studious. 
He  was  sociable,  a  good  dresser,  wanted  company  and 
talk  in  his  room,  too  much  for  me,  who  wanted  to  study. 
He  was  not  lazy,  but  he  was  not  studious.   His  highest 
ambition  in  college  was  to  be  elected  Chief  Ball 
Manager,  to  have  charge  of  the  Commencement  Ball.   I 
think  he  won  this  distinction  (or,  if  not  elected,  was 
the  unsuccessful  candidate  for  it  in  our  party  "The  New 
West  Party")  in  tbj   lections  of  1883.   My  recollections 
are  not  clear  about  it,  either  as  to  what  he  got  or  as 
to  the  year  =  whether  e82  or  *83.   Anyhow,  Alexander 
"fell  by  the  wayside" .   I  think  "conies*  proved  an 
insuperable  barrier  for  him,  as  for  so  many  others  - 
this  being  a  prescribed  subject  for  all  students. 

Alexander  was  not  there  with  us  in  1883-84.   He 
went  to  Texas,  where  he  became  a  teacher,  and,  finally, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  I  believe,  in  Waco,  Texas. 
I  heard  about  him  occasionally  out  there;  but  haven't 
heard,  now,  for  many  years.   I  should  expect  Alexander 
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eventually  to  have  got  into  some  kind  of 
business,  and  to  be,  now  a  prosperous  and 
wealthy  Texan. 

Another  Gaston  County  boy  (besides  myself) 
was  at  Chapel  Hill  for  a  part  of  1881-82.   This 
was  my  boyhood  playmate  and  schoolmate,  Henry  J0 
Fite.  But  Henry  hadn't  got  a  good  chance  -  he 
only  had  what  Mr.  Harrison  could  teach  him  at 
the  Woodlawn  Academy.   Hence  he  was  not  prepared 
for  college.   He  was  bright  enough  to  have 
succeeded;  but  not  studious.   He  did  not  stay 
long  at  Chapel  Hill. 

There  are  not  many  incidents  of  the  year 
1881-82  that  I  can  recall  definitely  to  attach 
to  that  year.   In  the  fall  I  started  trigonometry 
(Wheelers)  and  in  the  spring  term  I  took  Analytic 
Geometry  (Puckles) .   I  know  my  grade  was  100  on 
trigonometry,  and  it  was  99  or  100,  I  think  the 
latter,  on  "conies"  -  as  everyone  called  analytic 
geometry.   These  grades  were  unprecedented,  and 
were  a  source  of  pride  and  reputation  to  me ;  and, 
most  important,  they  attracted  the  attention  of 
Miss  June  Spencer,  although  I  did  not  know  this 
fact  until  1883.   The  special  cause  was  the  fact 
that  the  sons  of  Dr.  Charles  Phillips  (Alexander 
Phillips,  Wm.  B.  Phillips  and  James  Phillips) 
had  offered  the  "Phillips  Mathematical  Prile", 
for  the  highest  honor  student  in  Mathematics 
in  the  Sophomore  class. 

It  had  been  Professor  R.  H.  Graves* 
intention  to  set  a  special  examination  for 
the  competition  for  this  prize;  but  I  outranked 
the  field  so  far  that  there  was  no  competitor 
against  me;  so  the  prize  was  awarded  to  me  on 
my  year's  record. 

At  commencement,  after  the  prize  had  been 
conferred  (a  letter  of  congratulation  from 
Wm.  B„  Phillips  with  $30  in  cash)  Mr.  Phillips 
met  me  in  the  crowd  and  said  some  complimentary 
things  which  I  long  ago  forgot.   I  corresponded 
with  Tiffany  &  Co.  of  New  York,  who  sent  me 
several  designs  of  medals,  from  which  I  selected 
and  had  them  make  the  mdeal  I  now  have.   This 
medal  was  always  June's  special  favorite  -  it 
was  a  memorial  of  her  grandfather  James  Phillips 
and  her  Uncle  Charles  Phillips.   It  is,  to  the 
children,  Cornelia  and  Spencer,  I  trust,  a 
precious  memento,  on  many  accounts. 
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I  should  have  to  consult  the  University  catalogue 
for  1881-82,  for  the  list  of  prescribed  courses  for 
that  year,  to  recall  exactly  what  other  studies  I 
pursued.   I  had  Latin  and  German  with  Professor  Winston; 
in  Latin,  we  read,  among  other  things,  Sallust's 
"Agricola",  Cicero's  vtDe  Senectute",  Livy's  "Germania", 
Terence's  "Phormio",  or  "Adelphoe"  (?) ,  Pliny's  "Letters", 
and  Horace's  "Odes".   In  German  we  used  a  reader  with  a 
lot  of  selections,,   I  remember  few:  "Spaziergange", 
"Wilhelm  Tell",  etc. 

I  cannot  recall  other  studies  now, 

I  cannot  remember  whether  I  went  home  for  the 
Christmas  holidays  ■=  but  I  think  I  did  not,  a  big 
mistake.  What  is  life  worth  when  family  ties  are  not 
kept  warm  and  affectionate;  and  how  can  this  result  be 
attained  when  festivals  and  anniversaries  are  ignored? 
It  has  taken  me  many  years  to  grasp  this  truth  -  in 
spite  of  June's  diligent  teaching  -  she  could  not  overcome 
as  I  now  wish  she  could  have,  my  youth  of  neglect  of  all 
suchg   Now,  when  I  have  lost  her,  and  can  reflect,  I 
know  she  was  right,  and  I  was  a  barbarian. 

My  Sophomore  class  did  an  unprecedentedly  foolish 
thing.   A  self-constituted  committee  (two  members  most 
active  were  Dortch  and  Hume)  planned  a  class  celebratibn 
for  the  night  after  we  had  completed  our  final  June 
examinations.  They  collected  an  assessment  from  each 
member  of  the  class,  imported  a  keg  of  beer  and  a  five 
gallon  demijohn  of  wine;  also,  cheese  and  crackers.   The 
celebration  was  held  in  one  of  the  first  floor  rooms 
on  the  north  side  of  New  West  building  -  in  the  center 
of  the  building  uader  the  "Di.  Hall".   If  the 
celebration  had  been  outside  the  campus  no  serious 
objection  could  have  been  made;  but  it  was  an  expulsion 
(or,  at  least,  a  dismissal)  offence  to  bring  wine  or 
beer  into  the  campus. 

To  complicate  the  situation  the  committee  invited 
Professor  Winston  to  be  present  as  our  guest  I      -   thus 
making  him  a  sharer  in  our  misdemeanor?   He  came,  was 
as  courteous  as  possible,  but  soon  left  us  to  go  on 
alone.   If  I  remember  my  practices  in  those  days  I 
did  not  touch  the  beer  or  the  wine.   I  am  sure,  moreover, 
that  I  did  not  know  it  was  an  offense  to  bring  wine  or 
beer  into  the  campus  -  I  hadn't  thought  about  it.   I 
don't  know  just  what  Dortch  and  Hume  and  the  "ringleaders** 
thought;  I  believe  they  invited  Winston  in  good  faith. 

Anyhow,  Professor  Winston  summoned  us  all  into 
his  class  room  the  next  day  and  explained  (1)  our 
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violation  of  the  regulations;  and  (2)  the 
predicament  in  which  we  had  placed  him,  as  if 
sanctioning  by  his  acceptance  and  presence  at 
our  "banquet".   He  had  consulted  President 
Battle  before  seeing  us. 

The  committee  humbly  apologized  «-  and  the 
matter  was  ended  -  with  no  harm  to  anyone,  so 
far  as  I  ever  knew.   What  can  one  say  or  do 
when  an  "ass"  kicks  and  brays  and  shows  himself 
a  donkey?   I  supposeeverybody  understood 
"sophomoric"  assininityji 

The  year  was  a  busy  and  monotonous,  but 
not  dull,  routine.   I  can't  recall  much  about 
it.   The  only  "sports"  we  had  was  football. 
We  all,  everybody,  played  every  weekday 
afternoon.   It  was  the  same  kind  of  football 
I  played  at  high  school.   Two  leaders,  first 
on  the  field,  chose  alternately  as  students 
came  on  the  field.   There  might  be  five  on  a 
side,  there  might  be  seventy-five  on  a  side. 
It  was  a  grand  kicking,  rushing,  pell-mell, 
chasing  of  the  ball  with  no  team  work  and  no 
"science".  But  each  "got  into  the  game"  as 
he  was  able,  or  as  he  was  drawn  in.   A  slight, 
wiry,  fellow  such  as  I  was,  hovered  around  the 
outskirts  of  the  mob  and  looked  for  chances  to 
kick  the  ball  when  it  got  out  of  the  mob;  the 
heavier  fellows  followed  the  ball  and  got  into 
such  "scrimmaging"  as  there  was. 

The  rules  were  later  modified  by  allowing 
"running  with  the  ball".   This  called  for 
"tackling",  but  we  had  no  rules  about  tackling 
or  running;  and  the  runner  had  to  watch  out 
for  every  kind  of  means  used  to  stop  his 
flight.   I  used  my  skill  to  dodge  the  heavy 
fellows;  but,  one  day,  John  Wilkes  of 
Charlotte,  found  me  in  his  way  -  he  ducked 
his  head,  butted  me  over,  and  ran  on  over  me 
as  if  I  hadn't  been  in  his  way.   His  head  hit 
me  on  my  chin 2 

We  had  no  "sanitary"  arrangements  in  those 
days.   Fellows  just  stepped  outside  the 
dormitory,  anywhere,  to  urinate;  and  went 
"over  the  wall"  into  the  woods  south  of  the 
campus  for  other  calls  of  nature.   This  was 
the  condition  all  the  winter  through;  day   or 
night,  only,  at  night,  the  fellows  didn't  go 
as  far  as  "over  the  wall"  to  relieve  themselves. 
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The  "sanitary"  arrangements  we  had  now  seem 
unbelievable;  and,  would  not  be  tolerated  today  in 
an  army  camp,  unless  men  were  on  the  march. 

There  were  no  women  on  the  campus;  and  ladies 
of  the  village  knew  enough  of  our  habits  not  to  come 
into  the  campus .   If  a  woman  did  chance  to  cross  the 
campus  or  one  of  the  walks,  some  student  would  spy  her 
and  yell  outs  "Calico  in  the  campus",,   This  cry  would 
be  taken  up  and  passed  on  and  give  warning  to  fellows 
to  be  on  their  guard. 

Each  man  bought  his  own  firewood.   In  the  "South" 
building  and  "Old  West"  and  "Old  East"  were  open 
fireplaces;  in  the  "New  West"  and  "New  East"  were 
wood  stoves. 

Country  teams  would  bring  the  wood  into  the 
campus,  the  fellow  would  buy  it  and  either  cut  it 
himself  or  hire  it  cut  into  proper  lengths.   After 
cutting  it  was  always  piled  in  the  passage  outside 
the  student's  door. 

These  wood  piles  were  great  "loafing"  places. 
Fellows,  on  getting  back  from  meals,  would  sit  on 
the  wood  pile  and  stand  around,  and  "chin"  -  telling 
stories  or  discussing  college  gossip  or  "scheming" 
college  "politics**. 

We  were  sitting  around  thus,  one  afternoon, 
when  a  plain  looking  country  man  approached  us.   A 
student  stepped  out  to  him  and  said:  "Hello,  Dad J 
I  like  to  not  a-knowed  you  when  I  seed  you  comin' 
down  the  pal.-.   -  anyhow,  that's  what  the  fellows 
said  whe:a  they  teased  him. 

Our  fires  were  made  for  us  every  morning  by 
black  men,  who  brought  us  at  the  same  time  a  bucket 
or  a  pitcher  of  fresh  water  from  the  college  well. 

This  was  "some  task"  for  the  old  fellows-  which, 
I  am  sure,  we  did  not  appreciate;  for  it  was  some 
distance,  and  some  carry  up  the  stairs  for  them. 
But  then  men  get  to  be  very  skilful  at  making  a 
quick  fire.   They  carried  "fat  pine"  for  kindling; 
and  it  took  them  almost  no  time  at  all  to  build  and 
light  the  fires.   They  pitched  our  "slops"  out  the 
window  -  if  we  kept  a  slop  jarS   Most  fellows  threw 
their  own  slops  out  and  didn't  keep  a  "slop"  jar. 
It  was  common  to  see  bottles  on  a  fellow's  outside 
window  sill  -  which  bottle  was  used  as  a  urinal, 
then  dumped  on  the  ground  below. 
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These  same  colored  men  would  return 
during  the  afternoon  and  sweep  the  room  and 
make  our  beds.   They  spent  very  little  time 
at  these  operations! 

"Old  Tom  Kirby"  took  care  of  my  room  for 
the  first  year;  thens  when  the  old  fellow 
failed,  or  died;  "Bill  McDade"  succeeded  him. 
'Wilson  Caldwell1'  was  the  popular  man  servant. 
He  had  been  a  slave  of  old  President  Caldwell; 
all  his  life  at  the  University,   He  died  in 
this  service,  respected  and  liked  by  everyone. 
At  one  times  about  1882  or  1883,  "Wils",  as 
we  called  him,  was  elected  to  official  position 
in  the  village  government 3   His  opponent  for 
that  position  was  Professor  Mangum  -  our  much 
esteemed  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  etc.s 
and  a  Methodist  D.  D„   But  the  negroes  controlled 
the  votes,  and  the  black  man  beat  the  white  man. 
This  was  before  the  days  of  the  "Grandfather" 
laws  as  to  voting. 

About  1885,  "Wils*  Caldwell  moved  to 
Durham.   He  had  a  large  family,  and  wanted 
to  go  where  he  could  get  work  for  them. 
Personally,  he  got  a  job  as  valet,  or  handy-man 
for  Julian  S.  Carr  -  then  the  Durham  "Tobacco 
King". 

He  did  not  stay  long  in  Durham.   He  went 
to  President  Battle  and  asked  for  his  old  job 
back  and  got  it.   He  told  Dr„  Battle,  when  he 
asked  to  be  taken  back  that:   "Durham  is  no 
place  for  a  literary  man"  -  and  he  "couldn't 
stand  itlv' 

My  summer  vacation  of  1882  I  spent  at 
Kings  Mountain.  Father  had  recently  built  a 
house  and  moved  to  Kings  Mountain  in  order  to 
put  his  children  into  the  'Kings  Mountain  High 
School",   This  school  accepted  students  of  all 
ages  -  from  the  primary  grades  up. 

My  own  work  that  summer  was  that  of 
'clerk"  and  "bookkeeper"  and  "cashier"  of 
the  summer  hotel  at  "All  Healing  Springs" „ 
This  hotel  was  about  three  miles  southeast 
of  the  village  of  Kings  Mountain.   It  had 
recently  been  built  by  the  Garretts  of  Kings 
Mountain. 

The  "Springs"  were  reputed  to  be  medicinal, 
and  to  have  a  long  history  of  Indian  popularity 
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for  their  "All-Healing"  waters. 

The  hotel  was  packed;  most  of  the  time,  for  the 
season  of  six  to  eight  weeks  while  I  was  there;  and  I 
was  quite  busy  -  having  to  meet  all  sorts  of  questions 
and  a  variety  of  people  at  the  hotel  desk  and  office. 

Here  I  met  "Old  man  Duke",  of  Durham ,  who  was  just 
beginning  to  accumulate  the  fortune,  manufacturing 
cigarettes,  on  which  his  sons  builded  the  American 
Tobacco  Company,  and  the  Southern  Power  Company;  also, 
Mrs.  Wo  Co  Kerr,  wife  of  the  State  Geologist, 
Washington  C.  Kerr  —  life-long  friends  of  June» 
Their  daughter,  Miss  Lizzie  Kerr,  was  there  with  her 
mothere   Of  course,  I  met  them  only  officially  at 
the  desk.   It  was  three  years  afterwards  before  I 
met  and  knew  them.   Miss  Kerr  married  a  colleague  of 
mine  at  Chapel  Hill,  Geo.  F.  Atkinson,  not  long  after 
June  and  I  were  married,  and  I  have  known  her  ever 
since.   She  was  June's  last  guest  in  Cambridge,  at 
16  Hilliard  Street,  and  June's  physical  breakdown  in 
August  1920  was  due,  in  no  small  measure,  to  her 
exertions  to  entertain  Mrs 0  Atkinson  during  a  season 
of  unprecedented  hot  weather  in  the  Middle  of  August 
1920. 

The  threads  of  life  are  wonderful,  and  its 
mysteries  pass  our  comprehension. 

One  incident  of  that  summer  I'll  never  forget. 
The  guests  were  dancing  a  "Quadrille",  or  "the  Lancers" 
in  the  dining  room.   They  lacked  a  man  to  complete 
the  set.   I  was  sent  for,  and  entered  the  dance  to 
help  them  out.   I  thought  no  more  about  it;  but  some 
busybody  told  Mother  that  I  had  been  dancing.   I  got 
immediately  from  her  a  letter  of  bitter  remonstrance, 
of  almost  agonizing  appeal  and  reproach  -•  she  seemed 
to  think  I  had  committed  "the  unpardonable"  sin.   Alas. 
She  did  her  best,  according  to  her  lights,  always.   Poor, 
clear.  Mother  -  how  little  I  seemed  to  understand,  to 
appreciate,  or  to  sympathize,  or  to  benefit  from  your 
tender  carej   It  seems  to  be  the  rule  ever  that  we 
cause  the  most  suffering  to  those  who  love  us  best  -• 
we  are  so  blind,  so  thoughtless,  so  selfish,  so  wilful, 
so  heartless,  when  we  so  often  and  so  lightly  ignore, 
or  forget,  or  brutally  defy  the  sacred  and  tender 
feelings  of  the  dearest  love  on  earth,  being  either 
tempted  thereto,  or  mistakenly  asserting  our  own  will 
and  false  ^independence*1,, 

Does  God  suffer  for  us  as  much  as  we  cause  to 
suffer  those  who  love  us  and  would,  like  Christ,  if 
need  be,  die  for  us? 
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I  hope  God  understands  us  better  than 
we  understand  ourselves;  and  that  He  is,  thus 
spared,  at  least,  the  unnecessary  suffering 
on  account  of  our  misdeeds, 

I  returned  to  No.  16  New  West  Building 
in  the  fall  of  1882.   I  recall  nothing  about 
the  return  trip.   It  is  possible  that,  by  this 
date,  the  Chapel  Hill  railroad  ran  out  to 
University  Station,  and  we  were  spared  the 
trip  across  country  in  the  ramshackle  old 
hacks  -  now  having  to  use  them  only  from  the 
station  up  to  the  College;  and  paying  therefor 
almost  one-fourth  of  the  previous  charge  from 
Durhaift. 

This  year  I  took  up  Chemistry  and  Physics. 
I  had  "laboratory"  Chemistry.   It  was  only 
"Qualitative"  Analysis.   I  think  likely  I  had 
taken  general  chemistry  the  year  before;  but 
I  am  not  sure  about  this.   It  may  be  that  I 
began  General  Chemistry  in  the  fall,  ran  it 
through  the  year  1882-83,  and  added  the 
qualitative  lab.  in  the  second  half  year. 
The  University  catalogue  will  show  how  it  was, 
for  everything,  nearly,  was  prescribed. 

Dr.  Venable  taught  all  the  chemistry. 
He  was  excellent  -  his  course  couldn't  have 
been  bettered  with  the  means  at  his  disposal, 
I  think  it  is  the  truth  to  say  that  Mathematics 
and  Chemistry  were  the  only  two  subjects  taught, 
during  my  college  course,  by  well  qualified  men, 
specialists,  trained,  and  in  an  up-to-date  way. 

I  could  have  got  intensely  interested  in 
physics,  or  engineering,  if  there  had  been 
laboratories,  or  a  suitable  chance  to  learn 
either;  tools,  apparatus,  machines,  always 
appealed  to  me  strongest. 

With  Professor  Graves  I  took  Differential 
Calculus  (Todd hunters)  in  first  half  year;  and 
Integral  Calculus  (Williamson's)  in  my  second 
half  year,  1882-83.   I  got  98  in  both,  I  think. 
There  was  just  one  other  student  in  the  class  - 
B,  F.  White,   He  was  an  excellent  student.   He 
dropped  out  of  sight  after  we  graduated  in  1884; 
I  think  he  went  out  west;  and  the  class  secretary, 
S„  M,  Gattis,  Esq,  of  Hillsboro,  N„  C,,  had  never 
heard  from  him. 
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Another  study  in  1882-83  was  "Bowen's  Logic"  - 
and  some  other  book  with  Professor  Mangum; 
"Gregory's  Evidences  of  Christianity"  or  something 
of  the  sort. 

I  attended  faithfully  to  my  work  in  the 
Dialectic  Society,  debating  every  four  weeks, 
declaiming  or  reading  an  essay  on  the  alternate 
two  weeks  between  the  debates;  debates  were  held 
every  Friday  night  and  declamations  and  essays  on 
Saturday  mornings.   If  I  had  it  to  do  over  again 
I  would  devote  much  more  time  and  work  than  I  did 
to  the  opportunities  of  the  debating  society.   It 
was  the  best  field   the  University  offered  to  bring 
a  fellow  out.   We  were  hampered,  however,  by  a 
complete  lack  of  leadership,  there  being  none 
whatever  except  from  the  students.   And,  as  for  them, 
they  criticized,  perfunctorily,  what  you  did,  but 
they  were  untrained  in  criticism;  and  no  constructive 
criticisms  or  suggestions  were  ever  received.   Nobody 
in  the  faculty  had  the  time  or  even  the  training 
to  help  us.   There  was  no  "theme"  writing  to  speak 
of  -  the  little  there  was  came  and  ended  in  the 
freshman  class. 

Our  "Professor"  of  English,  Dr.  Mangum,  was 
loaded  down  with  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy, 
Logic,  Religion  and  History.   He  gave  us,  in 
English,  only  'Trench  on  Words",  and  somebody's 
History  of  English  Literature.   The  little  teaching 
of  history  and  rhetoric  and  some  little  theme  work 
(almost  nill)  and  abit  of  English  literature  work 
all  came  in  the  freshman  class.   I'll  tell  about 
that  later;  for  I  taught  it  I   mirable  dictu  in  the 
year  1883-84  J 

I  was  not  "politician"  enough  to  be  chosen  by 
the  society  as  a  Junior  Representative  to  speak  in 
the  competition  at  Commencement  between  three 
"representatives t:  from  the  "Di"  and  "Phi"  societies. 
A  medal  was  given,  and  this  competition  was  quite  an 
honor  -  there  were  three  speakers  from  each  society. 

Nor  did  I  win  either  the  declaimers,  or  the 
essayists,  or  the  debaters  medal  -  which  were  awarded 
within  the  society,  by  a  popular  vote;  and  never  by 
competition  before  a  committee. 

These  medals  were  given  to  from  fairly  good, 
to  the  best,  ma&j  but  "politics"  always  affected 
every  society  vote.   There  were  two  strong  parties; 
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one  known  as  the  "South  Building"  and  the 
other  as  the  "Old  West  Building"  party. 
The  members  of  each,  in  the  mains  roomed 
in  the  building  which  named  their  party; 
but  there  were  "South"  men  rooming  in  the 
"Old  West1',  and  vice-versa:;  while  fellows 
rooming  in  the  "New  West",  or  outside  the 
campus  might  belong  to  either,,   The  Di. 
Society  had  the  west  half  of  the  Old  South 
Building  and  both  the  west  halls;  while 
the  members  of  the  "Phi"  Society  occupied 
the  eastern  half  of  South  Building  and  the 
two  east  halls. 

"Polities'  was  always  strong;  there 
was  keen  competition  to  get  a  new  man  to 
attach  himself  to  one  or  the  other  party, 
and  there  could  not,  comfortably,  have 
existed  a  student  not  attached  and  voting 
with  one  party  or  the  other  -  "Independents*1 
were  not  tolerated,  and  the  fellow  who  changed 
his  party  after  once  joining  was  regarded 
most  contemptously,  and  in  fact,  he  might 
get  some  rough  usage.   Each  party  had  its 
well  defined  leaders;  and  these  were  good  men. 
I  remember,  on  one  occasion,  1882-83,  the 
leader  of  the  South  Building  Party,  a 
classmate  of  mine,  who  failed  to  get  his 
diploma,  J.  B.  Hawes,  of  Wilmington,  cast 
some  reflections  on  the  Old  West  Party 
(to  which  I  belonged).   Mr.  Hawes v  remarks 
were  resented  by  the  Old  West  Party.   This 
was  on  a  Friday  night.   After  adjournment 
Mr.  Hawes  was  called  to  account  by  our  leader, 
a  Mr.  A.  C.  Floyd,  from  western  North 
Carolina.   The  men  formed  a  ring  in  the  yard 
almost  under  my  window,  by  the  northwest  door 
of  the  New  West  Building.  B0th  parties  were 
at  the  ringside  in  full  force;  but  there  was 
no  quarreling.   Everybody  felt  that  Mr.  Hawes 
must  apologize  or  fight  Mr.  Floyd.   Hawes 
hesitated  for  some  time;  he  was  naturally  a 
bully  and  a  bit  of  a  coward.   He  realized  that 
he  had  to  fight;  the  men  would  have  ostracized 
him  if  he  had  backed  down;  after  an  interminable 
delay  (as  it  seemed  to  me)  Hawes  declared  he 
would  fight.   He  and  Floyd  laid  off  their  coats. 
Neither  knew  anything  about  any  boxing  rules; 
so,  almost  immediately,  they  clinched.   Hawes 
was  a  tall,  six  footer,  and  well  built;  except 
that  he  was  bowlegged.   His  intials  were 
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Jesse  B,  (Hawes)  and  his  nickname  was  "Jesse  Bowlegs*.'. 
Hawes  was  from  Wilmington  -  city  bred.   Floyd  was  from 
the  mountains,  several  years  older  than  Hawes,  and, 
though  not  so  tall  or  so  heavy,  he  was  tougher  and 
stronger  than  his  tall,  dark  opponent. 

It  was  quite  one-sided.   Almost  before  one  could 
see  what  was  happening  Floyd  was  on  top  of  Hawes,  who 
was  sprawling  on  his  back.   Hawes  could  not  put  up  any 
fight  at  all;  and  he  was  "squealing"  to  be  "let  up",  I 
think,  before  the  fight  had  lasted  ten  seconds. 

That  ended  it.   No  other  champion  appeared  to 
challenge  Floyd  -  no  other  fights  started  -  and  the 
"Old  West-  was  "vindicated". 

One  might  think  that  there  was  an  occasion  which 
might  easily  have  led  to  a  general  fight  or  riot;  but, 
there  was  complete  calmness  and  contr61.   The  fight 
between  the  two  chieftains  settled  it. 

These  parties  were  always  active.   The  leaders 
got  a  good  training.   The  leader  of  my  party  (Old  West) 
when  I  entered  college  was  Charles  D.  Mclver,  who 
distinguished  himself  in  after  life  by  founding  the 
State  Woman's  College  at  Greensboro. 

And,  society  honors  (officers,  commencement 
marshals,  ball  managers,  representatives,  medals, 
etc.)  were  voted  for  on  strict  party  lines;  each 
party  always  having  out  a  full  ticket  for  any  honor 
to  be  awarded.   Hence  to  be  victorious  in  a  society 
contest,  the  student  must  first  be  the  popular 
candidate  in  his  own  party,  and,  also,  his  party  must 
have  control  of  the  majority  in  the  society.   Ballots 
were  written,  and  not  secret;  so  "tabs"  could  be  kept 
on  each  voter. 

Truly,  the  Di.  and  Phi„  Societies  were  almost 
the  only  "live"  things  at  the  University  from 
1880-84.   The  University  was  incredibly  weak.   The 
small  number  of  good  men  on  the  faculty  were  underpaid; 
and  they  couldn't  do  everything,  with  only  bricks  and 
air,  and  land,  and  limited  time  and  strength. 

Mr.  James  Monroe  Spencer  was  a  member  of  the  Di. 
Society.   Mrs.  Spencer  has  his  "Di  Badge".   It  appears 
on  a  chain  around  Mrs.  Spencer's  neck  in  the  portrait 
of  her  which  hangs  in  the  C.  P.  Spencer  Hall  in  the 
Woman's  College  at  Greensboro.   A  framed,  cabinet, 
photograph  of  him,  given  by  Mrs.  Spencer,  hung  on 
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the  walls  of  the  Di.  Hall  while  I  was  a 
student.   About  1885  or  86  a  committee  of 
the  society  removed  all  the  "small  sized" 
photogranhs  from  the  walls.   They  must  have 
destroyed  this  photograph  of  Mr.  Spencer; 
for  Mrs.  Spencer  was  never  able  to  get  it 
located.   She  regretted  it  very  much;  for  it 
was  the  only  copy  she  had;  and,  probably,  the 
only  copy  in  existence.   It  showed  him  a  fine 
looking,  earnest,  intellectual  man  of  about 
30  years  of  age.   He  was  smooth  faced, 
abundant  dark  hair,  large  expressive  eyes, 
a  fine  nose,  a  capable  mouth  and  chin,  a 
square  jaw  and  face,  with  full  cheek  bones. 
He  did  not  look  robust,  his  cheeks  were  not 
rounded;  he  looked  a  "scholarly"  type  - 
like  a  man  of  decision,  character,  and  power 
to  command  by  his  counsel  and  good  judgment. 

Mr.  Spencer  entered  college  rather  late  - 
he  was,  probably,  in  the  late  twenties  when 
he  graduated  in  1853.   He  graduated  with 
first  honors  -  a  "first-mite"  man  as  they 
were  called  in  those  days.   At  that  time 
the  University  had  300  to  500  students. 
Both  in  curriculum,  faculty,  and  in  student 
personnel  «■  and  in  numbers  of  students  the 
University  of  N(>rth  Carolina  had  no  reason 
then  to  be  ashamed  of  a  comparison  with 
Princeton,  or  Yale,  or  Harvard;  and  these 
were  the  only  institutions,  I  believe  in  that 
day  (1850  to  1861)  which  could,  in  any  sense 
be  fairly  claimed  as  leading  (if  they  led) 
the  University  of  N.  C,   There  were  very  few 
other  State  Universities  -  and  all  were  weak 
institutions;  certainly  this  is  true  of  all 
states  south  of  North  Carolina.   And  in  that 
day,  a  considerable  number  of  the  leading 
families  of  the  states  south  of  North  Carolina 
(especially  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana) 
sent  their  sons  to  Chapel  Hill  to  the  University. 

One  can  find  evidences  of  this  by  studying 
the  catalogues  -  also,  mute  evidence  by  visiting 
the  Chapel  Hill  cemetery  and  inspecting  the 
once  handsome  but  now  neglected  burial  plot, 
in  which  the  Dialectic  and  Philanthropic 
Societies  placed  their  deceased  members  who 
were  too  far  from  home  to  be  carried  back 
for  burial.   The  monuments  the  societies 
placed  in  the  Chapel  Hill  cemetery  to 
commemorate  the  deceased  members  indicates 
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a  condition  of  the  societies  that  has  never  been 
approached  since  the  Civil  War. 

I  have  heard  Mr.  Richard  Battle,  and  President 
Kemp  P.  Battle,  both  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of 
Mr.  Spencer.   He  was  a  tall,  large  man.   His  college 
nickname  was  "Magnus "  or  "James  Magnus"  -  using  his 
middle  initial.   I  remember,  distinctly,  hearing 
Mr.  Richard  Battle  speak  of  him  as  one  of  the 
college  leaders  among  the  students. 

Surely  a  promising  and  useful  man  was  cut 
down  by  his  premature  death,   I  think  his  daughter, 
June,  resembled  him  in  the  upper  part  of  her  face  - 
in  the  cheek-bones,  the  fine  eyes,  the  clearly 
marked  eyebrows,  the  fine  square  forehead,  and 
the  beautiful  hair.   Her  nose  and  mouth  were  a 
good  bit  like  his  -  especially  the  nose;  and,  I 
can  readily  believe  that  she  inherited  many  of  her 
splendid  and  forceful  qualities  of  decision,  of 
loyalty,  of  clear  insight,  orderliness,  foresight, 
industry,  prudence,  enthusiasm  and  reliability  from 
her  father. 

In  one  of  Mrs.  Spencer's  diaries,  dating  in 
the  last  year  of  Mr.  Spencer's  life,  1860-61,  she 
says:  "June  is  her  daddy's  own  daughter,  in  her 
carefulness  and  in  keeping  everything  in  order 
and  in  its  place."   (I  don't  quote  the  exact  words.) 
This  was  an  astonishingly  early  exhibition  of  some 
of  June's  characteristic  qualities;  and  Mrs.  Spencer's 
diary  shows  that  in  these  things,  she  was  like  her 
father. 

He  gave  her  the  nickname  "June";  because  she 
was  born  on  June  1,  he  called  her,  affectionately, 
his  "little  June  Bug". 

At  the  Commencement  of  1883  I  was  a  "Junior 
Debater"  in  the  Di,  Society.   There  were  four 
elected  each  year,  to  debate  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  society.   This  was  open  only  to  members  and 
former  members  of  the  society.   The  debate  was  the 
chief  feature  of  the  meeting  -  there  was  no  prize 
offered;  nor  am  I  now  sure  that  a  decision  was  voted 
as  to  which  side  won;  though,  no  doubt,  there  was 
such  a  decision. 

Since  all  Society  meetings  were  "secret";  of 
course,  no  one  but  a  member  was  chosen  to  debate  - 
and  no  "outsider"  was  supposed  to  know  what  went 
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on  at  the  meeting;  which  was  attended  by  such 
"old"  Di.  Alumni  as  were  on  the  Hill  and  cared 
to  attend.   The  debate  was  supposed  to  give  the 
visitors  such  entertainment,  or  glimpse  of 
"old  days",  as  it  might.   It  was  held  the  night 
before  the  principal  commencement  day. 

After  the  debate  such  of  the  alumni  present 
as  would  rose  and  "reminisced",  etc. 

Our  question  of  debate  was  Home  Rule  in 
Ireland;  for  just  then  there  was  as  always 
much  discussion  in  the  press  and  magazines 
about  the  Irish  Land  Laws  -  Absentee  Landlordism, 
etc. 

I  and  my  colleague  (I  can't  remember  who 
were  either  of  the  other  debaters)  argued  for 
the  English  side  of  the  question;  I  do  not 
recall  how  the  decision  wentj  I  haven't  had 
the  matter  in  my  mind  even  once  for  many  years; 
and  I  had  almost  forgotten  that  I  was  a  Junior 
Debater.   As  I  recollect  this  was  the  sole 
elective  position  to  which  I  was  chosen,  and  the 
sole  "honor"  I  obtained  from  the  "Di"  Society. 
I  came  near  to  the  declaimer's  and  to  the 
essayist's  medals  -  but  only  nearS 

It  was  my  practice  to  write  out  my  debates, 
commit  to  memory,  then  go  far  off  in  the  woods 
to  the  southwest  of  the  campus  where  no  one 
could  hear  me,  and  repeatedly  speak  my  part  to 
the  trees  and  rocks.   I  also  practiced  my 
declamations  alone  in  the  woods.   One  never 
got  any  instructions;  and  I  was  too  sensitive 
and  shy  even  to  ask  another  fellow  to  go  out 
with  me  and  criticize  me. 

Such  training  in  reading  and  speaking  as 
I  got,  I  gave  myself  by  practice  in  the  woods. 

I  never  got  over  "stage  fright"  well 
enough  to  trust  myself  to  debate  ex-tempore. 
I  wish  I'd  had  some  advice  and  had  taught 
myself  to  think  on  my  feet;  it  may  be  a  gift, 
but  I  am  sure  that  such  "gifts'*  as  we  have  can 
be  cultivated  immensely  beyond  first  attainments 
by  judicious  and  courageous  practice.   If  I 
could  have  developed  the  "gift"  I  had  in  this 
direction,  small  though  it  was  andhas  seemed, 
in  spite  of  my  winning  the  Magnum  Medal  in  the 
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next  year  when  I  graduated,  my  career  as  an 
administrative  officer  could  have  been  very 
different.   For  one  thing,  I  should  have  been 
willing  to  try,  anyhow,  for  the  presidency  of 
Tulane  University,  and  of  other  institutions,  for 
which  President  Eliot  wished  to  recommend  me 
between  1900  and  1905. 

But,  knowing  my  timidity  as  a  speaker,  and 
feeling  that  a  college  President  must  be  an 
acceptable,  if  not  an  "eloquent",  orator,  I  refused 
Eliot  when  he  wanted  to  recommend  me.   I  feel  now, 
that  he  was  rather  angry  with  me;  and,  also,  that 
he  misunderstood  my  reasons  for  declining.   I 
found  out,  when  too  late,  that  this  was  a  part 
of  his  grudge  against  me  when  he  treated  me  so 
outrageously  in  1909. 

The  summer  of  1883  was  an  important  one  for 
me  -  a  big  event  in  my  life. 

Dr.  Venable,  a  bachelor  then,  occupied  alone 
the  house  in  Chapel  Hill  in  which  Dr.  James  Phillips 
had  lived  for  many  years;  and  in  which  he,  his  wife, 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Spencer  and  June  were  living  at  his  death 
in  1867.   Mrs.  Phillips  died  there  on  February  22, 
1881  or  1882.   I  well  remember  that  Alex.  Phillips, 
her  grandson  (later  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Phillips, 
June's  cousin),  was  called  out  of  a  meeting  in  the 
hall  of  the  Di.  Society  to  go  to  the  bedside  of  his 
dying  grandmother.   I  saw  the  messenger  come  in, 
locate  him,  and  call  him  out;  while  one  of  the 
senior  students  was  delivering  the  Washington's 
Birthday  address.   This  address  was  given  in 
alternate  by  a  ,fDi"  or  a  :Phi",  in  the  Phi  and  Di 
halls  used  alternately. 

That  was  the  death  of  Mrs.  Spencer *s  mother 
and  June's  grandmother;  but  I  didn't  know  either 
of  them  then. 

Mrs.  Spencer  and  June  still  made  their  home  in 
Dr.  James  Phillips'  former  residence,  but,  after 
the  death  of  old  Mrs.  James  Phillips  they  broke  the 
home  up,  June  being  at  Peace  Institute,  and 
Mrs.  Spencer  going  to  board  with  Mrs.  Selina 
Thompson,  mother  of  Susie,  Florabelle  and  Ida 
Thompson,  and  of  Jennie  Thompson,  who  married 
James  Kerr. 

When  Mis.  Spencer  and  June  went  out,  Dr.  Venable 
went  in.   I  wonder  if  he  bought  any  of  Dr.  Phillips' 
old  furniture. 
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Dr.  Venable,  in  1883 ,  was  keeping  and 
reporting  for  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  the 
meteorological  records  of  Chapel  Hill. 
Barometric,  thermal,  and  humidity  readings 
were  taken  three  times  a  day.   Also  the  daily 
maximum  and  minimum  thermometer  readings , 
wind  velocity,  rainfall,  wind  direction,  and 
cloud  conditions  were  recorded. 

Dr.  Venable  asked  me  to  occupy  his  house 
and  record  the  meteorological  observations 
for  him  during  the  vacation  -  which  meant  some 
six  weeks  in  June  and  July. 

I  slept  in  Dr.  Venable's  bed;  which 
indicated  that  he  slept  all  night  through 
in  one  position,  and  never  turned  the  mattress; 
for  his  shoulder  and  his  hips  had  made  deep 
impressions  in  the  mattress,  apparently 
fitting  his  form  perfectly.   I  never  saw  a 
bed  worn  just  like  it;  and  I  envy  him  his 
capacity  to  lie  still  all  night  J 

Sitting  one  day  alone  on  the  front  porch 
I  saw  Miss  June  Spencer  passing.   She  was 
going  from  her  uncle's,  Dr.  Charles  Phillips9, 
home  (which  was,  then,  an  old  house  and  next 
beyond  the  house  I  was  in  on  the  same  side  of 
the  street  -  afterwards,  and  perhaps  still, 
used  as  the  Manse  for  the  Presbyterian  minister) 
down  the  street  to  Mrs.  Thompson's,  where  she 
was  rooming,  in  the  house  with  her  mother.   I 
had  not  been  introduced  to  June;  and  we  merely 
glanced,  pleasantly,  and,  possibly,  nodded  to 
each  other.   I  suppose  she  had  recently  got 
home  from  Raleigh,  after  the  close  of  the 
school  year  at  Peace  Institute. 

I  do  not  recall  any  other  time  when  I 
thus  saw  her. 

Not  long  after  the  Presbyterian  Sunday 
School  got  up  a  picnic.   We  took  the  Chapel 
Hill  train  out  to  the  point  where  it  crosses 
New  Hope  Creek,  then  had  our  picnic  dinner 
and  festivities  in  the  woods  just  above  the 
railroad  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek.   I 
rode  in  the  seat  in  the  train,  going  out, 
with  Miss  Mary  Manning.   She  was  an 
Episcopalian;  but,  apparently,  the  two 
churches  united  in  this  picnic.   I  had  made 
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no  formal  engagement  to  accompany  Miss  Manning  -  it 
was  accidental  that  I  rode  with  her.   I  had  never 
paid  attention  of  any  kind  to  her  or  to  any  other 
young  lady  in  Chapel  Hill;  in  fact,  I  scarcely  had 
met  any  of  them.   The  Thompsons (4) ,  the  Hendons  (3) , 
the  Mannings (3  or  4) ,  the  Mangums  (2) ,  the  Martins 
(5  or  6)  are  the  only  young  ladies  living  in  Chapel 
Hill  then,  whom  I  can  recall .   There  were  a  few  others 
but  they  were  never  at  the  churches  I  attended,  or 
otherwise  within  my  horizon. 

Not  long  after  arriving  at  the  picnic  grounds, 
Miss  Manning  introduced  me  to  Miss  June  Spencer. 
I  think  it  was  Miss  Manning  -  I'm  not  sure.   Of 
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course,  I  had  carried  Miss  Manning's  basket,  etc 

from  the  train  and,  naturally,  stuck  around  her  for 

the  time  being;  so,  I  am  pretty  sure  it  was  Miss  Mary 
Manning  that  introduced  us. 

June  very  cleverly  referred  to  my  recent  winning 
of  the  Chemistry  Medal,  and  she  wrote  on  a  slip  of 
paper  the  chemical  formula  for  sugar  (CnH2204j  -  or 
something  like  that  -  she  had  it  exact,  I  simply  have 
forgotten  its  exact  form)  and  she  pinned  the  slip  on 
my  coat.   She  also  spoke  of  my  winning  the  Phillips 
Mathematical  prize  the  year  before,  and  said  she  had 
wanted  ever  since  that  event  to  meet  me,  etc.,  etc. 

She  knew  exactly  how  to  interest  me;  and  I 
believe  I  had  no  conversation  that  day  with  any 
one  else.   My  memory  is  hazy  about  how  the  morning 
was  spent.   I  think,  perhaps,  the  party  had  its 
picnic  lunch  soon  after  arrival  and  that  I  met  June 
while  we  were  eating  the  lunch  or  dinner. 

But  I  do  remember  distinctly  and  well,  that, 
after  the  lunch  June  and  I  rambled  through  the 
woods  together,  that  we  got  across  onto  the  little 
island  which  one  sees  in  the  creek  immediately  above 
the  railroad  bridge,  and  sat  down  on  the  edge  or 
bank  of  it  at  the  downstream  end,  almost  under  the 
railroad  bridge. 

There  we  sat  and  talked,  oblivious  of  the 
passing  of  time  or  of  what  the  others  were  doing 
or  where  they  were. 

We  christened  the  island  "L'isle  d' Amour", 
and  June  wrote  the  name  with  a  pin  on  a  leaf  which 
we  plucked  from  an  overhanging  twig.   (I  still  have 
that  leaf,  with  most  of  the  name  still  legible  on  it.) 
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I  do  not  know  how  long  we  sat  there.   The 
train  passed  overhead  on  its  way  to  University 
Station,  but  we  paid  no  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  stopped  a  short  distance  beyond  and 
took  on  board  the  entire  party  excepting  us. 

We  were  just  interested  -  so  far  as  I 
was  concerned  and  know  about  her,  there  was 
nothing  of  "love  at  first  sight".   Neither  of 
us  thought  about  "love™  in  connection  with 
the  other  -  I  am  sure  I  did  not.   I  had,  for 
the  first  time  met  a  very  intelligent,  very 
serious-minded,  very  earnest,  young  lady,  who 
was  educated,  had  travelled,  had  always 
associated  with  educated  and  ambitious  and 
public-spirited  people,  who  was  an  excellent 
conversationalist,  and  who  seemed  interested 
in  me  and  treated  me  in  a  very  dignified 
and  entertaining  way. 

There  was  no  doubt  but  I  enjoyed  the 
conversation;  but  it  was  a  good  while  after 
that,  some  months,  in  fact,  before  I  thought 
of  June  as,  possibly,  my  sweetheart  or  future 
wife. 

I  am  sure  that  we  could  have  passed  out 
of  each  other's  lives  after  that  first  meeting 
with  no  thought  of  "love"  or  of  disappointment 
that  we  did  not  meet  again.   We  were  just 
congenial,  good  pals,  for  an  afternoon  talk. 

By  and  by  we  knew  it  was  almost  time  for 
the  train  to  return  from  University  Station 
to  pick  up  our  party  to  take  us  back  to 
Chapel  Hill.   We  got  up  and  searched  the 
woods  in  vain  for  members  of  the  picnic  party. 
Then  we  concluded  they  had  gone  out  on  the 
train  and  would  return  on  it;  so  we  sat  on 
the  porch  of  a  deserted  cabin  which  then 
stood  beside  the  track  until  we  heard  the 
train  approaching. 

The  first  person,  almost,  that  we  saw 
was  Mrs.  Spencer's  head  out  the  car  window 
looking  for  us  as  the  train  came  up.   She 
gave  June  an  appropriate  scolding  for  going 
off  and  staying  behind  with  an  unknown  young 
fellow;  but  I  was  introduced  to  Mrs.  Spencer; 
and  I  remember  nothing  more  about  the  ride 
back  to  Chapel  Hill. 
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June  made  the  next  move.  She  got  Aunt  Laura 
Phillips  to  invite  me  over  to  her  house  to  dinner 
with  June  -  which  was  a  very  pleasant  occasion. 

I  recall,  definitely,  only  one  other  time  we 
were  together  that  summer.   This  was  one  day  we  were 
in  the  campus  together,  and  gathered  some  wild 
flowers;  one  of  which  "Rue Ilia  Strepens",  we 
together  analyzed  with  Gray's  Manual  of  Botany; 
my  "Ruellia"  ring  of  moss  agate,  which  she  gave  me 
some  time  after  we  were  engaged,  is  a  memento  of 
that  day. 

But,  though  I  cannot  recall  them  as  distinguished 
from  many  other  such  walks  afterwards,  I  am  sure 
that  June  and  I  took  walks  together  after  the 
picnic,  and,  it  is  possible  that  we  had  taken  one 
or  two  such  walks  before  she  asked  Aunt  Laura  to 
invite  us  to  dinner  together. 

It  was  as  the  winner  of  the  Phillips  Mathematical 
Prize  that  Aunt  Laura  and  her  husband,  Dr.  Charles 
Phillips,  were  interested  in  me.   I  think  Aunt  Laura 
had  us  to  dinner  more  than  once. 

These  meetings  made  June  and  me  very  well 
acquainted  with  each  other,  and  our  association 
gradually  developed  in  me  a  deep  interest  in  her  - 
which  I  cannot  call,  as  it  was  then,  "love"  -  the 
fact  was  simply,  that  we  found  each  other  more  and 
more  congenial;  and  I  found  her  companionship  always 
agreeable  and  desirable  -  I  never  grew  tired  of  her 
company  and  always  wanted  more  of  it.   What  and  how 
she  felt,  I,  of  course,  do  not  know;  because  we  never 
brought  up  any  questions  of  personal  sentiment.   I 
was  absorbed  in  my  college  work;  and  had  given  no 
thought  to  marriage;  although  I  "intended"  to 
"some  day".   I  had  not  settled  what  I  was  going  to 
do  -  my  work,  or  profession;  and,  when  I  finally 
chose  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  in  the  summer  of 
1884,  after  we  were  engaged,  June's  influence  was 
certainly  the  potent  factor  in  the  decision.   Not, 
perhaps,  that  she  persuaded  me  in  any  way;  but,  in 
my  own  mind,  that  career  seemed  to  me  the  one  that 
would  best  satisfy  both  of  us,  and  especially  her  - 
offering  us  a  career  of  useful  and  dignified  service 
where  both  of  us  could,  perhaps,  do  the  most  good 
together. 

But,  in  the  summer  of  1883  all  such  considerations 
were  remote  from  my  mind.   I  had  been  chosen  by 
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Dr.  Mangum  and  President  Battle  to  assist 
Dr.  Mangum  during  the  academic  year  1883-84. 
That  meant  a  lot  of  extra  work  for  me;  for, 
I  had  the  regular  work  of  the  senior  year  to 
carry  besides  the  work  for  Dr.  Mangum. 

Assisting  Dr.  Mangum  meant  that  I  should 
have  to  meet  the  entire  freshman  class  three 
times  a  week,  throughout  the  year,  having 
the  entire  charge  of  their  instruction  in  a 
course  which  included  an  "Outline  of "General 
History"  during  the  first  half  year,  and  a 
course  in  "Rhetoric  and  English  Literature" 
during  the  second  half  year. 

I  was  only  a  senior,  myself,  in  1883-84, 
and  just  23  years  old.   I  was  handicapped  by 
every  consideration,  but  especially  by  the 
fact  that  I  had.  through  entering  with  my 
class  in  January  instead  of  September,  missed 
all  the  instruction  of  the  first  half  year  in 
history.   I  could,  in  a  way,  repeat  the  work 
of  the  second  half  year. 

I  do  not  recall  that  I  was  Oppressed, 
either  during  the  summer  of  1883,  or  during 
the  winter  after  while  working  with  the  class, 
by  the  heavy  responsibility.   I  know  now, 
that  if  I  had  had  the  right  standards  for 
such  instruction,  I  never  would  have  under- 
taken it.   But  "standards"  in  N.C.U.  in 
1883-84  were  not  those  current  today;  anyhow 
it  was  not  so  much  a  question  of  "standards" 
as  it  was  a  question  of  doing  the  best  we 
could  under  the  conditions  that  existed. 

During  this  summer,  therefore,  I  was 
busy  with  such  preparations  as  I  could  make 
for  my  class  room  work  for  the  following  year. 
It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that  I  had  no  great 
amount  of  time  to  think  of  "love",  or  things 
other  than  my  work. 

If  I  had  been  over  my  head  in  a  passionate 
love  for  June,  things  would  have  been  entirely 
different,  I  am  sure;  but  no  passionate  love 
had  then  even  been  dreamed  of  between  us  - 
only,  just,  the  soundest  and  best  sort  of 
basis  of  mutual  confidence,  and  congeniality  - 
with  no  conscious  "sentiment"  whatever. 
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June  and  I  separated  about  the  end  of  July, 
She  went  to  New  York  to  pay  a  visit  at  Cornwall- 
on-the-Hudson  to  her  friends,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  R. 
Ledoux,  whom  she  had  known  in  Chapel  Hill  a  few 
yearsbefore,  when  Dr„  Ledoux  had  been  Director  of 
the  N„  Co  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  then 
located  in  University  Buildings.   Dr.  Ledoux  had 
been,  while  in  Chapel  Hill,  the  "life"  of  the  little 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  June  had  played  the  Church 
organ,  taught  in  the  Sunday  School ,      and  helped  him; 
and,  had,  with  others,  helped  when  he  brought  his 
young  bride  from  New  Y0rk  to  Chapel  Hill.   She  also 
intended  to,  and  did,  spend  some  time  in  New  Y0rk 
City  to  get  freshening  and  ideas  for  her  work  as 
teacher  of  art  in  Peace  Institute. 

June  painted  me  two  or  three  little  scenes 
at  Cornwall  and  gave  them  to  me  in  the  fall,  on 
her  return  to  Chapel  Hill. 

I  went  to  my  father :s  home  in  Kings  Mountain 
about  the  time  she  left  for  New  York.   Father  had 
arranged  for  me  to  be  one  of  a  party  to  take  a 
camping  trip  to  the  mountains  of  Western  North 
Carolina0   This  party  consisted  of  Rev.  E.E.  Boyce, 
and  his  wife,  all  their  children  then  at  home,  and 
my  sister,  Maggie. 

We  travelled  with  one  two-horse  wagon,  one 
one-horse  wagon,  and  a  buggy  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Boyce  rode.   A  trusty  colored  man  went  along  to 
care  for  the  horses  and  help.   He  drove  the  one- 
horse  wagon  and  I  drove  the  other.   Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Boyce ,  and  sometimes,  also,  the  girls,  slept  in 
farmhouses  on  the  way;  but  sometimes  the  girls 
slept  in  the  large  covered  wagon  while  I  slept  in 
a  hammock,  or  in  the  wagon  when  the  girls  slept 
in  a  house.   There  was  one  night,  however,  on 
Hog  Back  Mountain,  as  we  approached  Linville  Falls, 
when  we  failed  to  make  our  destination  at  Linville 
Falls,  on  account  of  very  bad  roads  over  "Hog  Back", 
when  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Boyce  also  had  to  sleep  in  one 
of  the  wagons . 

That  night  we  had  to  go  without  water  because 
it  was  quite  dark  when  we  found  a  place  in  the  road 
wide  enough  and  level  enough  to  camp;  and  when  we 
went  to  an  almost  dried  up  stream  where  a  pool  of 
water  lays  a  rattlesnake  barred  the  only  path  to 
the  water  -  his  "rattling"  sent  the  water  searchers 
back  dry  and  frightened.   We  got  water  there  at 
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daylight  next  morning.   We  were  near  Chimney 
Rock.   I  remember  I  was  very  eager  to  get  to 
Chimney  Rock  because  June  told  me  she  had  been 
there  a  few  years  before  with  Professor  and 
Alice  Kerr.   June  said  she  had  written  her 
name  on  some  rock  -  I  can't  express  how  anxious 
I  was  to  get  there  to  see  itj  but  it  was 
impracticable . 

I  had  taken  along  a  sketching  block  or 
tablet,  hoping  to  try  my  hand  at  sketching 
some  mountain  scenery  -  all  influenced  thereto 
by  June;  but  I  had  no  time  for  it  -  we  were 
always  on  the  move;  and  I  made  only  one  futile 
attempt  to  sketch  Chimney  Rock,  from  some 
mountains  across  the  valley. 

We  were  gone  some  two  weeks.   We  got  to 
the  top  of  Roan  Mountain  and  slept  one  night 
in  the,  then  vacant,  "Cloudland1'  Hotel.   It 
was  icy  cold.   The  ladies  and  Dr.  Boyce  found 
beds;  but  the  males  of  the  party  slept,  rolled 
in  blankets  on  the  floor  of  the  living  room 
of  the  hotel,  with  our  feet  towards  a  big 
roaring  fire  which  we  kept  going  all  night 
in  the  open  fireplace. 

We  were  on  "Toe  River"  (TOE)  whatever 
that  may  be;  and  met  an  old  fellow  then 
that  compared  himself  with  "John  Randolph 
of  Roanoke"  -  he  was  (I've  forgotten  his  name) 
of  "Toe  River"! 

We  spent  one  night  with  an  old  lady, 
in  her  home  I  mean,  who  said  she  lived  35 
miles  from  a  railroad,  and  hoped  one  would 
never  come  nearer,  because  she  said,  "they 
brought  tramps"  etc. 

We  were  one  night  in  Asheville,  and 
thence  back  home  via  Rutherfordton. 

I  could  not  pick  out  our  route  from  a 
map.   I  remember  I  was  very  glad  to  get 
home;  and  the  main  cause  of  my  eagerness  to 
get  back  was  that  I  wanted  to  get  a  letter 
from  June  which  I  felt  sure  was  waiting 
there  for  me. 

There  was  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  by  this 
time,  that  I  was  developing  a  deep  sentimental 
interest  in  June;  though  nothing  ever  had  been 
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said,  and  nothing  was  said,  on  the  subject,  for  some 
time  after  that.   There  was,  just,  gradually,  developing 
a  sort  of  ^understanding :  between  us  -  though  unspoken. 

On  my  first  night  out  from  Kings  Mountain  on  this 
trip  to  the  mountains,  I  had  tried  in  vain  to  sleep 
in  my  hammock.   The  heat,  the  mosquitoes,  a  mule's 
getting  loose,  etc.,  kept  me  awake  until  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning.   I  had  then  got  up,  lighted 
a  lantern,  got  paper  and  pencil  and  a  board,  and  had 
written  June  a  letter  at  her  New  Y0rk  address.   June 
always  kept  that  letter;  and  I  have  it  now  among  our 
sacred  treasures. 

I  had  written  to  June  from  other  points  along 
the  route.   I  was  farther  gone  in  being  in  love  than 
I  realized  until  I  got  away  from  her  and  had  got  off 
on  this  mountain  trip,  when  I  began  to  know,  surely, 
that  June  meant  infinitely  more  to  me  than  any  other 
woman  had.   For  her  I  was  developing  a  deep, 
penetrating,  controlling,  feeling,  based  on  confidence, 
respect,  admiration,  and  desire  for  her  companionship 
and  affection.   These  feelings  got  hold  of  me  during 
that  trip  to  the  mountains  -  while  she  was  800  miles 
away  -  and  they  are  stronger  and  deeper,  and  more 
precious  to  me  today,  when  she  has  crossed  the  River 
before  me,  than  ever.   I  can  never  grow  up  to  the 
mental  and  moral  stature  fully  to  appreciate  June. 
She  never  failed  me,  she  was  always  to  be  depended  on; 
her  affection,  her  devotion,  her  loyalty,  stand  like  a 
rock  of  refuge  in  every  storm  -  and  I  surely  tried  her 
sorely. 

I  found  the  letters  waiting  for  me  when  I 
got  back  to  Kings  Mountain.   I  can't  recall  the 
happenings  en  my  return  to  Kings  Mountain  or,  even, 
on  my  return  to  Chapel  Hill.   She  got  back  to 
Chapel  Hill,  I  think,  before  I  did;  and  I  went  on 
the  train  with  her  to  Raleigh  on  her  return  to 
Peace  Institute.   I  did  not  go  up  to  the  Institute 
building  with  her;  but  I  called  there  an  hour  or 
so  after  to  see  her.   I  remember  vividly  how  she 
showed  me  about  the  building,  and  especially  her 
classroom  and  studio  rcom;  and  she  gave  me  a  glimpse 
into  her  own  narrow,  cell-like  chamber  where  she 
wrote  and  slept.   How  sweet  and  tender  and  divine 
it  all  was  to  me I      One  has  to  feel  these  things  to 
understand  them  -  they  are  inexpressible  -  such 
feelings  are  indescribable;  they  belong  to  Divinity, 
and  are  our  nearest  approaches  to  God  on  this  earth  - 
I  mean  the  true  love  between  man  and  woman  and  all 
that  belongs  to  this  love  and  grows  out  of  it. 
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All  my  courses  for  1883-84  were  just 
"text-book"  work:  Political  Economy, 
Constitutional  Law,  Psychology,  Moral 
Science,  Astronomy,  History  of  Politics, 
Mineralogy  (a  little  blow-pipe  analysis), 
etc.,  etc.   I  don't  remember  even  the  titles 
of  all  the  courses  nor  am  I  sure  of  the  years 
of  all  those  I  do  recall  -  sometime  I  had  a 
course  in  botany,  and  possibly  other  forgotten 
subjects.   It  matters  little  what  they  were; 
my  main  regret  over  my  senior  year  is  that  I 
had  no  Mathematics. 

Possibly  I  should  have  arranged  with 
Professor  Graves  for  an  extra  course  if  I 
had  not  found  all  my  spare  time  required 
for  the  teaching  I  had  to  give  to  the 
Freshman  class  in  History  and  English. 

There  were  some  fifty  students  in  this 
class;  and  I  wonder  how  it  happened  that 
they  always  treated  the  green,  young,  senior 
instructor  so  courteously;  for  they  surely 
could,  with  the  keen  perceptions  of  youth, 
readily  have  perceived  that  I  was  anything 
but  an  "expert",  far  from  qualified  by 
knowledge  or  experience,  to  be  their  guide  in 
two  subjects  I  knew  so  little  about. 

But  I  have  only  pleasant  memories  of 
the  class  -  its  members  always  treated  me 
courteously  inside  the  classroom  and  out; 
the  "discipline"  never  gave  me  the  slightest 
trouble; for,  as  I  can  remember,  there  wasn't 
any  -  and  there  were  plenty  of  "bright"  men  - 
promising  and  capable  -  in  the  class;  and, 
no  doubt,  some  who  had  only  the  spirit  of 
having  a  good  time  while  they  could. 

As  I  remember  the  "Outline  of  General 
History"  came  in  the  first  half-year;  and 

Swinton's"  textbook,  with  E.  A.  Freeman's, 
was  used.  We,  all,  did  the  best  we  could, 
of  that  I  am  sure,  and  that's  all  I  need  say. 

In  the  second  half-year  we  had  Rhetoric 
and  English  Literature.   We  used  A.  S.  Hill's 
Rhetoric;  and  we  studied  the  "Courtship  of 
Miles  Standish",  "The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel", 
"Ivanhoe",  and  I  can't  recall  what  else. 
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My  heart  siaks  within  me  when  I  think  how 
inadequately  I  could  have,  with  my  equipment,  met 
the  responsibility  such  teaching  meant  -  how 
unequal  I  must  have  been  to  the  opportunity.   I 
am  grateful  to  the  fine  fellows  in  the  class  -  and; 
across  the  span  of  years  since,  I  greet  them  and 
thank  them  for  their  patience  and  kindness  and 
courtesy  -  the "class  of  1887". 

I  moved  out  of  16  New  West  Building  in  the  fall 
of  1883;  and  took  a  room  with  Mr.  John  Watson  in 
the  Chapel  Hill  Hotel,   The  old  building  (it  was 
old  then)  is  still  standing  on  the  northern  edge 
of  the  campus,  nearly  opposite  the  Presbyterian 
Church,,   I  got  meals  also  at  the  hotel  -  paying,  I 
believe,  about  $16  to  $18  per  month  for  room  and 
board„   My  room  was  on  the  second  floor,  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  house  -  at  the  front  -  on 
the  balcony  -  looking  out  on  the  west  to  the  square 
of  the  campus  where  now  stands  the  monument  to  the 
soldier  of  the  Civil  War  -  and  on  the  north,  towards 
the  Church  and  the  home  of  "old  Tom  Kirby".   The 
latter  has  disappeared,  and  a  vacant  lot  is  there. 

I  got  out  where  I  could  be  quieter  and  less 
interrupted  for  my  work;  and,  also,  I  suppose, 
because  I  was  an  Instructor,  earning  a  little  money , 
and  had  got  tired  of  the  barrenness  and  lack  of 
conveniences  in  the  New  West  Building;  and  of 
having  to  walk  some  distance  for  my  meals.   I 
boarded,  most  of  the  time,  with  a  Mrs.  Long,  who 
kept  a  nice  table,  and  was  very  pleasant.   She 
lived  (a  widow)  nearly  opposite  the  present  location 
of  the  Infirmary.   The  field  now  occupied  by  the 
Infirmary  was  then  occupied  by  several  negro  cabins, 
in  which  dwelt  some  negroes  of  unsavory  reputation; 
so,  there  was  no  walk  across  it  from  the  campus. 
Table  board  cost  me  from  $8  to  $10  per  month  at 
Mrs.  Long's  „   It  may  have  got  up  to  $12  -  I  am  sure 
it  was  not  more.   I  boarded  awhile  in  1882-83  in  a 
student's  club  -  managed  by  a  student  who  thus  paid 
his  own  board;  this  cost  $8  per  month.   The  boarding 
place  was  far  out  on  Cameron  Avenue,  at  least  half 
mile  west  of  the  campus. 

"Memorial  Hall"  was  built  in  my  senior  year; 
but  not  finished  in  time  for  use  at  our  graduation; 
hence,  we  used  "Gerrard  Hall"  at  graduation;  and  our 
class  (1884)  was  the  last  class  that  graduated  from 
that  historic  old  hall. 
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I  was,  of  course,  busy  enough  that  year. 
I  kept  up  my  Di.  Society  duties;  but  could  not 
give  them  the  time  they  deserved.   Some  time 
in  this  year  my  classmates,  to  my  surprise,  as 
well  as  pleasure,  elected  me  Class  President. 
S.  M.  Gattis,  now  a  lawyer  in  Hillsboro,  N.  C, 
was  chosen  Secretary.   I  do  not  recall  other 
officers  -  no  other  has  ever  been  active;  nor, 
indeed,  have  Gattis  and  I  any  reason  to  be 
proud  of  our  neglect  of  class  matters  since 
1884 ,   Only  some  14  or  15  men  got  their 
diplomas  -  we  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of 
Heaven,  and  have  never  got  together  since, 
except  in  1909,  our  25th  anniversary;  and 
only  five  or  six  of  the  survivors  got  to  that. 

We  "got  up"  a  "Class  Day"  programme  - 
the  custom  was  in  a  feeble,  beginning, 
condition  then*  and  we  had  some  doubts  what 
to  do.   But  we 'got  it  off  on  Monday  or  Tuesday 
of  Commencement  week.   W.  G.  Randall  read  a 
"funny"  prophecy.   Gattis  read  a  class  history. 
I  made  a  brief  address  -  of  which  I  remember 
not  even  the  subject.   I  do  remember  that 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Spencer  wrote  us  a  class  song, 
to  the  tune,  I  think,  of  "Rosin  the  Bow"  - 
which  we  sung.   Gattis  and  Randall  did  their 
parts  excellently.   Randall's,  and  perhaps, 
also,  Gattis c  efforts  were  published  in  the 
University  Magazine. 

I  remember  that  Randall  "prophesied" 
that  I  would  "Marry,  June,  1885"  -  "clever" 
pun  on  June's  name!   He  also  got  a  laugh 
at  my  expense  by  his  remarks  in  which  he 
said  I  was  the  grandfather  -  the  oldest  man  - 
of  the  class.   He  concealed  his  own  age  -  he 
was  the  oldest  man  in  the  class  -  I  may  have 
been  the  next;  and  I  was  the  ripe  age  of 
23|  years! 

For  Mrs.  Spencer's  and  June's  sakes, 
I  always  thought,  the  faculty  revived  an 
old  custom  -  which  had  been  regularly  observed 
up  to  the  closing  of  the  University  about 
1868  -  and  conferred  on  me  the  honor  of 
"Valedictorian"  of  the  class.   This  always 
went  to  the  member  of  the  graduating  class 
who  had  won  the  highest  class  standing  on 
the  entire  college  course;  so  I  considered 
this  the  highest  college  honor  I  could  win; 
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although,  I  suppose,  the  class  presidency,  from 
my  classmates,  and  the  Mangum  Medal  were  on  a  par 
in  general  estimation.   The  Valedictory  and  the 
class  presidency  would,  naturally,  perhaps  go 
together  -  the  Mangum  Medal  might  go  to  anyone 
else;  for  it  was  conferred  by  a  Committee  on 
Commencement  Day  on  the  man  who  made  the  best 
graduating  "oration". 

So,  I  had  to  deliver  two  addresses  on 
Commencement  Days  (1)  my  graduating  speech  and 
(2)  the  class  Valedictory.   The  latter  followed 
the  first,  immediately,  before  I  sat  down. 

My  graduating  speech  was  some  things  I  put 
together  under  the  title,  "The  New  North  State". 
It  was  short  -  I  cut  out  one  or  two  pages  of  what 
I  had  prepared,  just  before  I  went  on  the  rostrum  - 
at  my  last  practice  speaking  that  morning  in  the 
woods.   I  have,  luckily,  no  copy  of  my  speech; 
and  do  not  remember  anything  I  said,  except  a 
part  of  the  opening  sentence  -  in  which  I  referred 
to  the  death  of  the  "Old"  North  State  at  Appomattox 
and  the  birth  thereafter  of  the  "New"  North  State. 

I  remember  less,  even,  about  the  Valedictory. 
I  was  confused,  for  only  a  moment,  on  the  rostrum 
while  speaking.   I  got  to  the  end  of  a  sentence; 
my  mind  was  a  blank;  I  didn't  want  to  be  "prompted" 
for  that  was  a  fatal  thing;  so,  I  carefully  took  a 
sip  of  water  from  the  glass  on  the  table  by  me;  the 
next  sentence  came  back  to  me  instantly,  and  nobody 
ever  knew  how  near  I  came  to  forgetting  "what  came 
next". 

Not  a  member  of  my  family  came  to  see  me 
graduate,  June  was  in  England;  so,  I  felt  forlorn 
enough;  but  Mrs.  Spencer  was  in  the  audience, 
although  she  couldn't  hear  what  I  said;  and  I 
didn't  feel  utterly  forsakenl   As  always,  however, 
June  was  thoughtful,  and  had  written  me  an  appropriate 
sweet  note  of  congratulation  which  Mrs.  Spencer  sent 
up  to  me,  with  a  beautiful  bunch  of  roses,  when  I 
had  finished  my  speech.   Of  course,  it  was  some 
time  after  before  June  knew  that  I  had  won  the 
Valedictory  and  also  the  Magnum  Medal  -  and  these 
were  pleasing  to  me,  a  million  times  multiplied, 
because  they  gave  her  so  much  joy. 

June  and  I  did  not  become  engaged  until  the 
Christmas  vacation  of  1883  -  we  always  dated  it 
December  29,  1883.   I  saw  her  two  or  three  times 
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during  the  fall  of  1883,  when  she  came  to 
spend  the  weekends  with  her  mother  in  Chapel 
Hill;  and  we  corresponded  frequently  during 
that  fall.   There  was  a  while  in  early 
December  when  it  looked  as  if  we  might  draw 
apart  through  some  misunderstanding  -  we 
wereboth  cautious  in  regard  to  entering  into 
obligations  that  meant  so  much  when  I  had  not 
yet  finished  college,  had  not  even  decided 
on  a  pursuit,  and  had  no  capital.   Indeed, 
I  suppose,  I  was  far  too  daring  and  imprudent 
in  making  any  move  whatever  towards  an 
engagement.   It  was  only  the  heedless 
optimism  of  youth  that  had  led  me  so  far; 
and  I  had  many  misgivings  about  the  wisdom 
of  following  the  path  -  wonderful  and  happy 
though  it  was  -  we  had  been  treading.   I  am 
sure  that  June,  always  more  prudent  and 
foresighted  than  I,  must  have  had  much  more 
doubt  than  I  as  to  the  wisdom  of  any  engagement 
between  us.   How  we  dared  -  how  she  dared  - 
can  be  understood  only  by  those  who  have  been 
through  the  same  experience.   Surely  we  never 
could  have  advised  anyone  else  to  be  so  rash 
as  we  were  on  the  poverty  we  both  "enjoyed", 
and  on  the  "prospects"  I  saw  ahead. 

In  the  time  of  these  fears  June  sent 
me  a  marked  copy  of  the  novel,  "Sunrise", 
by  William  Black.   The  sentiments  she  had 
marked  showed  me  plainly  her  decision: 
after  that  we  had  no  more  hesitation,  we 
decided,  "for  better,  for  worse",  to  cast 
our  lots  together;  although,  as  I  said  above, 
we  did  not  regard  that  there  was  any  mutual 
promises  or  engagement  until  we  had  seen 
each  other  and  talked  things  over  at 
Christmas  time. 

Of  course,  there  is  only  one  time  in  life 
like  that.   If  I  would,  I  could  not  describe 
what  the  Christmas  of  1883  meant  to  me  - 
what  it  was  only  the  beginning  of.   Such  are 
sacred.   June's  trust  in  me,  and  one  might 
say  her  imprudence  in  the  engagement  to  me, 
was  heightened  by  the  fact  that  a  man,  whom 
every  prudent  friend  of  hers  would  have 
advised  her  to  accept  instead  of  me,  asked 
her  to  be  his  wife  that  same  Christmas.   She 
had  known  him  longer  than  me,  his  education 
and  position  were  assured  and  his  character 
of  the  highest;  and  he  had  been  paying  her 
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attentions,  though  not  specially  marked,  for  a  good 
while.   I  think  he  had  been  too  cautious .  and  too 
sure  that  she  would  say  "Yes"  whenever  he  chose  to 
ask.   He  went  to  Raleigh  in  order  to  ride  back  on 
the  train  with  her  as  she  came  to  Chapel  Hill  for 
the  holidays.   I  went  out  to  meet  her  at  University 
Station  and  found  him  on  board.   But,  from  University 
Station  to  Chapel  Hill  she  and  I  rode  on  the  rear 
platform  of  the  train.   If  he  saw  us,  as  of  course 
he  must,  he  did  not  molest  us;  and  I  guess  he  learned 
then  the  probable  outcome  of  his  suit.   Anyhow,  he 
made  his  proposal  next  day;  and  he  then  learned  his 
fate  definitely.   Within  a  year  or  two  he  married 
someone  else;  and  he  has  since  had  a  successful 
career;  yet,  he  never  forgave  me  for  the  change  I 
made  in  his  life  -  nor  do  I  blame  him. 

No  one  could  have  been  more  gracious  than 
Mrs.  Spencer  was  towards  me;  although  I  know  how 
far  better  satisfied,  then  and  after,  she  would  have 
been  had  June's  choice  fallen  on  the  other  man. 
Mrs.  Spencer  was  true  to  June,  and  to  me,  because 
she  knew  what  June  felt  and  how  true  June  was  to  her 
duty.   Whether  it  would  have  mattered  or  not  to  June 
and  me  to  have  Mrs«  Spencer  disapprove  or  object, 
is  a  question  which  we  never  had  to  approach. 

During  the  fall  of  1883  I  joined  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Chapel  Hill.   Rev.  Mr.  Currie  was  pastor. 
I  went  to  his  house  one  night  and  had  a  talk  with 
him;  and  I  was  admitted  at  the  next  Sunday's  service. 
I  hadn't  told  June  what  I  was  doing  until  it  was  done. 
Surely  it  was  her  influence  that  helped  me  finally 
to  take  a  step  which  I  had  long  intended,  and  as 
long  delayed.   As  I  knew  she  would  be,  June  was  much 
pleased  that  I  had  joined  her  Church. 

Soon  after  Christmas  an  opportunity  was  offered 
June  to  go  to  Europe  with  her  friend,  Miss  Julia  F. 
Jones,  of  Spencer,  Mass.;  in  company  with  the  family 
of  Professor  Charles  S.  Venable,  head  of  the 
Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Virginia.   June  had, 
then,  in  the  hands  of  her  uncle,  Hon.  S.  F.  Phillips, 
Washington,  D.  C. ,  about  $1200  in  cash  which  she  had 
received  as  a  legacy,  not  long  before,  from  some 
member  of  the  Spencer  family  in  Alabama  -  from  one  of 
her  uncles,  I  think;  either  a  Dr.  Spencer  or  her 
"Uncle  Jack".   This  sum  would  give  her  the  trip  - 
and  a  chance  she  might  never  have  again  to  see 
Europe,  to  study  and,  to  some  extent,  practice 
drawing,  and  sketching,  and  to  visit  the  great  Art 
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collections  abroad;  as  well  as  to  expand  her 
life  and  gratify  her  ambition  to  see  the 
treasures  of  the  "Old  World", 

I  encouraged  her  to  go.   I  regretted  it 
a  million  times  -  but,  how,  as  I  look  back 
over  our  lives  together,  I  feel  now,  as  I 
have,  really,  always  felt,  grateful  and  happy 
that  she  had  this  wonderful  trip.   My  sorrow 
and  my  real  regrets  are  that  we  could  not  have 
had  the  trip  together  -  at  just  the  time  in 
our lives  when  she  took  it. 

The  regrets  I  had  were  on  account  of  the 
separation.   We  faced  that,  and  thought  we 
knew  what  it  meant  before  she  left.   It  was 
a  mercy  that  we  did  not  know  what  the 
suffering  would  be;  else  she  never  would 
have  gone  away. 

From  a  matter-of-fact,  common-sense 
point  of  view,  it  was  a  mistake  for  her  to 
go  -  to  spend  all  the  capital  she,  or 
either  of  us  for  that  matter,  had  on  a  trip 
which  did  not  increase  her  salary  at  all, 
and,  if  we  married,  would  never  come  back 
to  her  in  money. 

But  we  never  reckoned  it  that  way. 
She  deserved  the  joy  of  the  trip  -  she 
deserved  infinitely  more  -  she  had  it  - 
the  memory  of  it  was  always,  to  both  of 
us,  worth  many  times  what  it  cost.   I  nave 
never  had  any  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of 
her  going;  and  that  was  a  separation  I 
should  repeat  if  I  could,  for  her  sake. 

Late  in  March,  June  came  up  to  Chapel 
Hill  to  complete  preparations  for  her  trip, 
and  to  spend  two  weeks  with  Mrs.  Spencer  - 
not  to  mention  myself.   I  saw  as  much  of 
her  as  possible  during  that  short  time. 
I  was  with  her  every  day  -  either  for  a 
walk  during  the  afternoon  in  the  woods, 
or  at  Mrs.  Spencer's  in  the  evening  -  or 
both.   They  were  precious  days.   I  snail 
never  forget  how  wonderful  the  woods  were 
during  the  first  week  in  April  -  which  was 
her  last  week  in  Chapel  Hill;  the  budding 
trees,  the  wild  flowers,  the  singing  birds 
made  for  us  all  the  setting  of  a  true 
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Paradise,   On  her  last  night  we  sat  on  the  roots  of 
one  of  the  great  oaks  in  the  Battle  grove ,  near  the 
rear  fence  or  walk  of  the  garden  of  what  is  now  the 
President's  House.   It  was  our  "Mizpah"  meeting, 
and  we  called  that  our  "Mizpah  tree". 

Next  day  I  accompanied  her  by  train  to  Greensboro. 
During  the  two  hours  we  waited  in  Greensboro  for  her 
train,  we  sat  on  the  steps  of  a  warehouse  near  the 
station.   We  couldn't  say  much  -  it  was  sufficient 
just  to  be  together.   One  has  to  go  through  such  an 
experience  to  know  how  I  felt  after  we  said  goodbye 
and  I  watched  her  train  go  out  of  the  station.   There 
is  no  language  for  it,  at  any  rate  my  fountain  of 
language,  always  bottled  up,  is  too  weak  -  I  cannot 
speak.   June  and  I  exchanged  letters  every  day  after 
Christmas,  1883.   We  kept  this  up  after  she  left. 
It  didn't  seem  any  effort  to  write  to  her  every  day  - 
it  just  seemed  as  if  I  had  to  write.   Next  to  being 
with  her  was  reading  her  letters;  and  next  to  reading 
her  letters  was  writing  to  her.   I  needed  the  support, 
the  outlet,  the  comfort,  the  help,  of  the  correspondence 
much  more  than  I  ever  have,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  steadily 
felt  the  need  of  saying  my  prayers  to  God.   It  was  as 
if,  and  always  has  been  so  -  as  if  God  was,  for  me, 
in  June,  and  speaking  to  me  through  her  -  He  smiled 
when  she  smiled;  He  was  good  to  me  when  I  was  good  to 
her.   It  was  living  to  be  in  sympathetic  and  true 
relationship  to  her .   It  was  death  otherwise. 

How  can  anyone  understand  that  who  did  not 
know  June  -  or  another  like  her?  Indeed,  how  can 
anyone  comprehend  me  unless  he  has  loved,  and  been 
loved  as  I  was? 

It  was  the  8th  of  April,  when  we  parted.   She 
spent  a  few  days  visiting  her  Uncle's  family  in 
Washington  and  her  relatives  in  New  Jersey  -  then 
sailed  on  the  Inman  Line,  afterwards  changed  to 
American  Line,  Steamer,  "The  City  of  Berlin"  from 
New  York.   She  landed  at  Liverpool,  visited 
Chester,  Kenilworth,  Warwick,  Stratf ord-on-Avon, 
Oxford,  Leamington,  etc.,  thence  to  London.   She 
was  in  Stratford  on  Shakespeare's  birthday, 
April  21  or  22. 

The  story  of  her  travels,  what  she  saw,  and 
everything  that  would  interest  me  or  Mrs.  Spencer 
she  wrote  about,  daily  and  faithfully.   It  was  a 
wonder  she  could  see  so  much  and  a  greater  wonder 
that  she  could  tell  us,  find  the  energy  and  time  - 
to  tell  us  so  much. 
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Mrs,  Spencer  used  June's  letters  to  her 
as  the  basis  for  the  series  of  "Letters  from 
a  Young  Lady"  which  appeared  over  June's  name 
in  the  North  Carolina  Presbyterian.   I  have 
kept  the  series  carefully  in  a  scrap  book. 
An  account  of  her  travels  must  be  found  there. 
The  Editor.  Rev.  Mr.  McLaurin,  sent  her,  before 
she  sailed,  a  check  for  fifty  dollars.   She 
was  proud  to  receive  it;  that  was  all  the  pay 
he  ever  gave  her  for  the  letters. 

By  the  end  of  my  senior  year  I  had  decided 
to  specialize  in  Mathematics  and  aim  for  a 
college  position.   My  reasons  therefor  were 
several:   (1)  Mathematics  had  been  an  easy 
and  interesting  subject,  I  could  excel  in  It 
to  a  higher  degree  than  in  any  other  subject 
which  it  had  been  my  good  fortune  to  study; 
(2)  I  had  taught  a  class  In  arithmetic  in 
my  last  year  at  the  Kings  Mountain  High  School, 
and  the  freshman  class  for  a  year  at  the 
University  and  I  found  myself  possessed  of 
more  enthusiasm  for  teaching  -  I  enjoyed  it  very 
much,  even  though  I  was  teaching  subjects  which 
I  was  not  qualified  to  teach  -  imparting  what 
I  had  prepared,  to  bright,  also  to  dull,  mxnds 
had  a  fascination  for  me;  and  I  valued  the 
response  I  got  from  the  students  -  one  felt 
that  he  was  working  with  the  best  and  highest 
material  in  life  -  the  active,  inquiring > 
youthful  mind  -  it  was  a  "cause"  in  which  one 
could  "spend  and  be  spent"  and  feel  that  effort 
and  sacrifice  (if  it  were  sacrifice)  were  worth 
while;  (3)  Books,  students,  teachers,  the 
library,  the  repose,  the  dignity,  the  history, 
the  traditions,  the  associations,  the  outlook  - 
all  these  made  an  atmosphere,  an  environment, 
that  appealed  to  me;  (4)  the  vacations,  the 
leisure  to  study  and  to  write,  the  chance  to 
make  a  book  or  to  solve  a  problem,  or  write  a 
paper  for  a  society  or  publication,  to  make  a 
discovery,  perhaps,  or  advance  the  boundaries 
of  one's  subject,  or  find  a  truth  that  had 
been  overlooked,  or  a  mode  of  presentation 
that  was  new  -  these  were  alluring;  (5)  I  knew 
June  agreed  with  me  in  all  these  things;  (6) 
I  did  not  like  business,  as  I  had  found  its  or 
think  myself  well  adapted  to  buying  and  selling  - 
cotton  mills  would  have  appealed  to  me,  but  mill 
building  did  not  begin  in  Gaston  County  until 
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my  father  built  the  "Old  Mill"  in  Gastonia  in  1888  - 
four  years  too  late  for  me;  (7)  the  small  salary, 
though  small,  enabled  the  teacher  to  live,  and  was 
nearly  as  large  at  the  start  as  later,  and  would  enable 
us  to  marry  as  early  as  in  any  other  calling. 

These  were  the  main  considerations  that  decided  me. 
Capt.  Bell j,  principal  of  the  Kings  Mountain  High 
School,  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  I  would  make  a 
good  physician;  Prof.  F.  P.  Matz,  my  Math,  teacher  at 
Kings  Mountain,  had  advised  engineering.   I  cannot 
recall  that  anybody  else  ever  gave  me  any  advice  on 
the  subject.   Both  these  things  appealed  to  me;  but 
I  saw  no  way  to  get  the  necessary  education  for 
either  pursuit  =  medicine  or  engineering;  and,  besides, 
I  was  swept  along  by  circumstances  to  the  conclusions 
I  have  recorded  to  teaching  -  and  there  I  went. 

Four  chances  to  teach  came  to  me  unsolicited: 
(1)  Dr.  Venable  gave  me  a  chance  to  teach  (or  assist, 
I  never  fully  investigated)  in  the  chemistry  department 
of  the  School  of  Mines  at  Rolla,  Mo.;  (2)  Mr.  Paul 
Cameron  of  Hillsboro,  then  about  the  richest  and 
most  influential  old  man  in  N.  C,  wanted  me  to  open 
a  boy's  preparatory  boarding  school  at  Hillsboro,  in 
a  large  brick  school  building  which  he  owned;  (3) 
the  School  Committee  of  Gastonia,  N.C.,  offered  me 
$800  a  year  to  take  charge  of  the  town  school,  or 
academy  -  the  principal  school,  then,  including  both 
high  and  grammar  school  pupils  -  the  forerunner  of 
the  present  high  school;  (4)  Prof.  Parsons,  one  of 
my  Kings  Mountain  teachers  of  Math.,  desired  me  to 
take  a  position  to  teach  mathematics  in  a  commercial 
school  in  Washington.   I  made  no  attempt  to  get  a 
position,  having  decided  to  spend  the  next  year  in 
the  John  Hopkins  University  as  a  graduate  student  of 
Mathematics;  and  having  already  secured  a  scholarship 
therein  which  covered  my  tuition  fees;  and,  of  course, 
I  declined  such  chances  as  were  presented  -  of  which 
I  can  now  recall  only  the  above  four. 

My  most  interesting  classmate  was  W.  G.  Randall. 
He  was  from  the  mountains  somewhere  in  Western  North 
Carolina.   If  there  was  a  postoffice  there  I  never 
heard  of  it  =  he  came  right  out  of  the  woods. 
Randall  walked  from  his  mountain  house  as  far  as 
Greensboro,  then  rode  by  train  to  Durham  and  walked 
thence  to  Chapel  Hill.   He  had  a  total  of  50£  when 
he  reached  Chapel  Hill.   He  spent  a  year  in  preparatory 
study  (the  University  actually  gave  several  preparatory 
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school  courses  in  those  days,  in  mathematics 
and  other  standard  subjects;  in  order  to 
help  men  who  were  deficient  in  preparation  - 
a  necessary  provision,  because  there  were  not, 
I  believe,  ten  high  schools  in  the  State, 
including  all  private  prep„  schools,  from  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War  until  1885  and  after  - 
perhaps  as  late  as  1890  ~  in  which  a  pupil 
could  get  sufficient  preparation  to  enter  even 
the  PhoBo  course  «=■  omitting  the  Greek  =  and 
I  believe  there  were  not  five  schools  that 
could  fit  a  boy  thoroughly  for  the  A«,B. 
course  =  requiring  both  ancient  languages 
for  admission)*f  Hence  Randall  had  to  spend 
five  years  at  Chapel  Hill;  and  to  earn  his 
way,  entirely  in  doing  soa   He,  no  doubt,  got 
m   borrowed  money  help  from  the  Deems  Fund, 
and  got  free  tuition  and  room  rent  as  a 
w county  student",  but  his  board,  his  clothing, 
his  books  and  other  necessities  had  to  be  paid 
for  by  service  or  cash0 

He  managed  an  eating,  or  drinking,  club; 
he  cut  wood,  he  made  crayon  protraits0   I 
don't  know  what  else  he  didn't  do  =  such  as 
wait  on  tables,  etc 

He  got  his  A»B8  degree,,   He  never  had  a 
chance  to  earn  high  marks 5  but  he  rarely  or 
never,  so  far  as  I  can  recall  =■  unless  on 

nicsM  =  failed  to  pass;  and  he  always  had 
at  least  respectable  grades. 

He  was  of  medium  height,  rugged  and 
unprepossessing  in  appearance;  but  he  had  a 
g  d  mind,  a  ready  wit  for  repartee,  was 
obliging  and  friendly  and  had  the  respect 
of  everybody,. 

In  his  Junior  year  he  entered  a 
competition  set  by  Harper's  Magazine „   The 
s-b >i:  •  was  to  illustrate,  I  think,  the 

sit)  adoration  of  the  Magi  to  the  Infant 
Christ  =  or  the  birth  in  the  Manger,,  Randall 
worked  long  and  hard;  but  he  didn't  win„   I 
don't  suppose  he  really  expected  to  win;  for 
the  prize  was  $1000 c  and  the  contest,  of  course, 
tempted  artists  who  had  had  a  chance  =•  Randall 
hadn't; he  was,  practically,  wholly  self-taught 
in  drawing  and  painting  up  to  that  time. 
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I  never  saw  Randall  after  our  graduation  in  1884. 
He  taught  school,  for  some  years,  in  western  North 
Carolina.   Thus  he  met  a  Miss  Goodloe,  a  woman  of 
culture,  I  understood,  who  was  a  teacher  in  the 
school  with  him.   I  think  she  was  a  bit  older  than 
he  was,  and  proved  a  most  valuable  helpmeet  for  him  - 
having  had  social  opportunities  in  early  life  that  he 
had  not  enjoyed.   So  I  was  told. 

After  teaching  a  few  years,  I  was  informed  that 
through  Mrs.  Randall's  help  he  got  a  chance  to  study 
portrait  painting  for  a  period  in  New  York.   I  never 
got  details  of  his  movements  -  I  heard  he  taught  in 
Columbia,  S.  C,  awhile  -  but  I  can't  say  definitely. 

Anyhow  Randall,  finally,  settled  in  Raleigh  as  a 
portrait  painter;  and  there  are  some  excellent  pieces 
of  his  portraiture  of  public  men.   The  only  one  I  have 
seen  is  a  full  length,  life-size,  portrait  of  Charles  D. 
Mclver,  which  hangs  in  the  hall  of  the  Woman's  College 
at  Greensboro.   I  could  not,  when  I  was  at  the  hall, 
get  a  close-up  view;  but  from  the  point  where  I  saw 
it,  it  appeared  to  be  an  excellent  portrait.   It 
certainly  is  a  good  likeness  of  Mclver. 

But  Randall  died  years  ago.   I  think  he  did  not 
live  to  be  over  40  or  45. 

He  was  the  most  lovable,  and  best  liked  man  in 
the  class  -  esteemed  alike  for  his  reliable  good 
qualities  and  for  his  heroic  struggles  for  an 
education. 

The  next  most  interesting  man  was  S.  B. 
Turrentine,  who  came  from  a  very  poor  farm  near 
Chapel  Hill.   His  father  hauled  his  firewood  to 
him  on  a  dilapidated  one-horse  wagon.   Turrentine 
had  as  tough  a  fight  as  Randall  to  get  prep,  subjects; 
and  a  tougher  fight  to  get  through  his  courses;  for 
he  was  not  so  quick  and  bring  as  Randall  -  and  he  got 
everything  by  the  hardest  of  labor  and  by  the  "midnight 
oil".   He  mainly  got  his  own  meals  in  his  room  - 
getting  such  supplies  as  he  could  from  his  father's 
little  farm.   I  doubt  if  his  father  could  have  helped 
him  with  any  cash  -  there  were  a  number  of  other 
younger  children  to  feed. 

Turrentine  was,  I  believe,  beyond  controversy, 
the  most  diligent  student,  the  hardest  worker,  in 
the  class  -  and  he  has  had  his  reward  -  is  now 
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reaping  it.   He  entered  the  Methodist  ministry  - 
he  was  in  due  time  promoted  to  be  a  presiding 
elder  in  that  church;  having  oversight  of  the 
ministers  in  a  large  "district"  in  North 
Carolina;  then  he  was  made  President  of  the 
Greensboro  Female  College,  Greensboro,  N.C.; 
and  there  he  now  is,  the  President  of  the 
oldest  and  the  leading  Methodist  Woman *s 
College  in  N„  C. 

An  interesting  fact  for  me  is  that  this 
is  the  '"College",  I  believe,  which  my  mother 
(then  Susan  Elizabeth  Rhyne)  attended,  when  a 
girl  in  her  teens,  some  time  in  the  middle 

fifties. 

So  M0  Gattis,  now  a  lawyer  in  Hillsboro, 
No  Co,  was  another  fellow  from  a  small  Orange 
County  farm,  whom  everyone  liked  and  respected 
for  his  genial  good  nature  and  his  dependable 
qualities o 

Julian  Wood  of  Edenton,  No  C.,  was  well-to- 
do;  also  A.  Jo  Harris;  and  J©hn  F.  Borden;  and 
nobody  else  in  the  class,  so  far  as  I  know, 
had  been  called  on,  as  Randall  and  Turrentine 
and  Gattis  had,  to  fight  against  both  poverty 
and  insufficient  preparation. 


There  was  nothing  in  Chapel  Hill  one  could 
call  "social  life"  or  activity  in  1880  -  1884. 
What  there  was  I  never  got  into;  nor  into  any 
"social"  college  activities  -  not  even  the 
Commencement  Balls  or  the  festivities  when  I 
graduated.   J^ne  was  in  Europe  in  June  1884; 
and,  had  she  been  in  Chapel  Hill,  we  might  have 
attended  the  wball",  but  would  not  have 
participated  forneither  of  us  could  have 
danced.   I  wanted  to  learn  -  she  never  did 
care  to  learn  -  certainly,  not  after  I  knew  her, 

College  fraternities  were  forbidden  by  the 
regulations;  and  I  did  not  find  out,  until  some 
years  after  I  graduated,  that  there  were  three, 
active  fraternities  in  Chapel  Hill  while  I  was 
a  student.  They  were  unlawful;  and, therefore, 
the  secret  of  their  existence  was  carefully 
guarded.   I  would  not  have  joined  a  forbidden 
organization;  and  I  doubt  if  any  students,  or 
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many,  knew  of  their  existence  -  except  the  active 
members,  which  couldn't  have  been  a  large 
percentage  of  the  students. 

Fraternities  flourished  like  green  bay  trees, 
a  few  years  later,  after  the  ban  was  removed  from 
them  by  action  of  the  University  authorities. 

I  surely  had  a  rich  and  fruitful  3^  years  at 
Chapel  Hill.   If  I  had  to  go  through  college  again 
I  would  take  more  pains,  make  greater  efforts,  to 
study  and  know  my  fellow  students  -  to  develop  in 
myself  more  of  the  social  traits  and  ability  to 
co-operate  with  my  peers.   "The  proper  study  of 
mankind  is  man"  -  says  Pope.   I  am  sure  I  have 
thought  and  acted  too  much  as  if  I  believed  that 
the  "proper  study  of  mankind"  is  books .   It  is  easy, 
it  is  tempting,  to  keep  so  close  to  books ,  that  one 
missed  the  best  points  of  an  education  -  one  gets 
so  he  "cannot  see  the  forest  for  the  trees"  -  he  gets 
swamped  in  details;  he  gains  too  nearly  a  "worship" 
for  what  is  in  print,  because  it  is  in  a  book  - 
he  dees  not  learn  to  judge,  to  select,  to  discriminate, 
between  major  things  and  lesser  things  -between 
essentials  and  non-essentials. 

But  I  had  seen  so  little  of  books  before  I 
went  to  college  -  I  had  too  much  reverence  for 
them  =  I  had  not  enough  knowledge  or  experience 
to  know  their  fallability.   I  wanted  to  do  my  best, 
I  was  ambitious,  and  I  was  dutiful  -  it  seemed  to 
be  my  duty  aad  my  interest  to  stick  to  my  books. 
I  never  learned  how  to  "skip",  or  to  "shirk",  or 
even  to  "skim"  a  book. 

The  trouble  with  most  of  us,  I  fear,  is  that 
<mr   knowledge  comes  to  us  too  late,  after  we  have 
completed  the  task,  we  know  for  the  first  time 
haw  it  oaght  best  be  done  -  we  need  "hindsight"  to 
supplement  our  "foresight"  -  and  life  becomes,  too 
much,  a  thing  of  regrets  because  we  didn't  do  the 
task  differently.   It  seems  to  us  we  could  do  it 
so  much  better  if  only  we  had  the  chance  to  repeat 
it 5  but,  after  all,  could  we? 

From  the  summer  of  1883  on  I  saw  a  good  deal 

f  Mrs.  Spencer.   She  was  then  just  past  58  years 

of  age,  and  a  very  benignant  and  much  beloved  and 

«■  '  o'ed  perl    :i  n  Chapel  Hill  and  by  many  hundreds 
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of  alumni  outside  of  Chapel  Hill.  She  then 
stood  erect,  a  rather  tall  and  large  woman; 
robust  in  carriage  and  person  =  having  only 
the  infirmity  of  serious  deafness 0   This 
infirmity  had  existed  with  increasing  intensity 
since  her  young  ladyhood.   I  never  have  learned 
when  it  began  or  the  specific  cause  or  occasion 
of  it j  except  that  it  was  due  to  some  catarrhal 
affliction  which  reached  the  inner  ear  from 
the  throat  or  larnyx0  References  in  her  diaries 
show  that  the  deafness  existed  as  early  as 
1860  =  61;  I  know  not  how  long  before  that0 

Mrs.  Spencer  was  born  in  Harlen,  N„  Y., 
March  20,  1825,  where  her  father  was  a  teacher 
in  gome  school,,   She  went  with  her  parents  and 
two  older  brothers  to  Chapel  Hill  in  1826,  when 
her  father,  James  Phillips,  was  chosen  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  N,  C;  and 
where  he  remained  head  of  the  Mathematics  until 
his  sudden  death  on  the  chapel  rostrum  while 
conducting  mcrning  prayers  in  1867 <> 

Her  brothers,  Sc  F.  Phillips  and  Charles 
Phillips  (Charles  was  the  older)  graduated  from 
the  University,,   All  three  were  near  the  same 
age,  and  all  three  brilliant  in  mind„   Cornelia 
eosild  not  be  admitted  to  the  University  with 
her  brothers;  but  she  studied  with  her  father, 
her  mother,  and  with  the  professors,  and 
received  as  sound  a  college  training  as  her 
brothers  in  the  classics,  Greek  and  Latin, 
in  French, in  English,  and  history  and  in 
literature o 

She  married  Jamss  Monroe  Spencer  about 
1855  and  went  to  Clinton,  Ala,,  with  him0 
He  was  a  lawyer;  and  had  graduated  from  the 
University  in  1853.  For  seme  time  they  lived 
in  Fayetteville,  Tenn0;  then  returned  to 
ClintonD  Mr.  Spencer  became  an  invalid  at 
some  time  in  the  late  fifties „   I  understood 
the  trouble  was  spinal  =  which  was  painful  and 
progressively  weakened  him,  until  his  death  in 
1861. 

After  Mr.  Spencer's  death,  Mrs0  Spencer 
and  June,  then  little  over  two  years  old, 
returned  to  live  in  Chapel  Hill  with  her 
father,  Dr.  James  Phillips.   She  taught  school, 
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a  small  private  school,  for  part  of  the  time,  for  the 
children  of  the  faculty  mostly.   She  kept  in  close 
touch  with  the  University,  and  was  a  confidential 
and  trusted  counsellor  with  President  Swain,  with 
Governor  Z.B.  Vance,  with  Governor  Morehead,  with 
Paul  C.  Cameron,  with  Editor  Josiah  Turner  of  the 
Raleigh  Sentinel;  and  with  the  leading  men  of  the 
State;  all  of  whom  she  had  known  as  students  at 
Chapel  Hill,  when  they  had  learned  to  know  her  sound, 
sterling  commonsense,  her  brilliant  qualities  and  her 
steady  character  -  combined  with  a  rare  spirit  of 
helpfulness  and  public  spirit.   Mrs.  Spencer  was  busy 
at  Chapel  Hill  during  the  war  -  writing,  consulting 
and  helping.   She  wrote  a  series  of  letters  just  after 
the  war  to  the  "Messenger"  -  a  New  York  City  publication 
edited  by  Rev.  C.F.  Deems  who  had  formerly  been  a 
professor  at  Chapel  Hill.   These  letterswere  later 
published  in  book  form  under  the  title  of  "The  Last 
Ninety  Days  of  the  War  in  N.  C." 

Dr.  James  Phillips  died  in  1867.   President 
David  L.  Swain  of  the  University  died  not  long  after. 
Practically  all  the  faculty  were  old  men.   No 
successor  to  President  Swain  was  chosen.  N.  C.  was 
in  the  worst  of  the  '"Reconstruction  Days"  from  1867 
to  1875.   The  University  was  closed  about  1868  and  all 
the  faculty  dispersed.   For  some  years  Mrs.  Spencer 
and  her  child,  June,  were  the  sole  survivors  in 
Chapel  Hill  of  the  Old  University  Faculty  group. 

About  1870  the  State  Reconstruction  Government 
attempted  to  reopen  the  University  under  the 
presidency  of  Reverend  Solomon  Pool.   He  was  a 
Republican;  a  small  faculty  of  Republicans  was 
assembled.   The  only  member  of  that  faculty  for 
nrhoaa  Era.  Spencer  had  any  personal  respect  was  a 
Mr.  Mclver,  who  had  graduated  years  before,  had 
been  a  country  school  teacher,  but  was  unfitted  for 
a  college  professorship  so  far  as  education  was 
concerned,  although  a  man  of  character. 

The  State  would  have  none  of  the  University 
under  President  Pool  -  they  were  all  Republicans, 
and  did  not  commend  themselves  to  the  people  who 
could  or  would  give  their  sons  a  college  education. 
The  attendance  of  students  was  not  over  30;  and 
then  WPie  made  up  mostly  of  local  boys  who  were,  as 
I  have  been  told,  without  preparatory  education  to 
fit  them  for  college  work.   Indeed,  the  charge  was 
made  that  the  faculty  were  unqualified  to  offer  and 
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conduct  college  courses .   The  effort  failed 
completely.   I  think  it  was  tried  only  for 
the  years  1870-71,  and  1871-72. 

Mrs.  Spencer  kept  the  public  informed 
of  the  conditions  at  Chapel  Hill  through  her 
letters  to  the  state  papers  -  especially  to 
the  Raleigh  Sentinel;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  her  letters  to  the  press,  and  to 
the  leading  men  of  the  State,  were  the  leading 
factor  in  terminating  the  university  conditions 
in  the  so-called  university  under  "Sol.  Pool' 
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Therein  Mrs.  Spencer  rendered  a  public 
service  of  great  value;  but,  after  "Pool  and 
his  crowd"  were  driven  out,  she  rendered  a 
far  greater  service;  for,  then,  she  began  a 
series  of  letters  to  the  Alumni,  to  the  State 
leaders,  and  to  the  State  Press,  urging  the 
reopening  of  the  University.   She  kept  this 
up  incessantly;  and  was  rewarded  when  the 
State  Administration  reopened  the  University 
in  1875;  and,  soon  after,  chose  her  good  friend, 
Kemp  P.  Battle,  a  Raleigh  lawyer  and  an  alumnus, 
as  the  President. 

In  recognition  of  Mrs.  Spencer's  services 
during  those  trying  years,  the  Trustees 
conferred  on  her  the  honorary  LL.D.  in  1894, 
when  she  removed  from  Chapel  Hill  to  Cambridge. 

Mis.  Spencer  continued  her  active  interest 
in  the  University.   She  wrote  songs  for 
festive  occasions  =  she  composed  the  hymn  that 
was  sung  at  the  reopening, and  she  wrote  the 
song  that  has  come  to  be  accepted  as  the 
"University  Song"  or  "Hymn".   It  begins; 
"Dear  University"  etc.,  and  is  sung  to  the 
tune  "America".   All  of  the  faculty  reverenced 
her,  and  all  the  students  likewise.   It  was 
felt  and  known  that  Mrs.  Spencer  was  always 
both  able  and  willing  to  help  out  whenever 
counsel,  or  a  hymn,  or  a  song  was  needed. 

It  is  only  the  truth  to  say  that 
Mrs.  Spencer  was  the  "Patron  Saint"  of  the 
University  as  well  as  of  Chapel  Hill.   She 
was  universally  beloved  and  admired  - 
uniquely  respected  and  reverenced  by  every 
person  -  white  and  black  -  villager  or 
countryman  -  in  and  about  Chapel  Hill. 
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Her  deafness  only  increased  the  affectionate  regard 
towards  her „ 

A;s.d  all  the  worship  given  her  was  abundantly 
deserved.   She  was  most  modest  and  self-deprecatory. 
The  gocd  she  did,  the  interest  she  bestowed  on  others, 
the  helpful  and  sympathetic  spirit  she  always 
manifested,  especially  to  the  poor  and  humble  - 
these  outpourings  of  herself  were  all  so  natural  to 
her,  so  easy  for  her  to  do,  because  they  were  the 
expressions  of  her  own  inner  nature,  and  gave  her 
ly  an  opportunity  to  do  what  she  most  wanted  to 
do  ■=  that  she  never  could  see  that  there  was  any 
merit  to  herself  in  so  acting  and  speaking.   It  was, 
t©  her,  a  gratification  to  be  helpful,  to  be 
sympathetic,  to  be  useful,  to  be  neighborly,  to 
be  charitable,  to  be  kind,  to  be  affectionate,  to 
be  self-denying;  and  she  would  not  allow  that  she 
was  to   be  praised  for  it. 

Nevertheless,  she  was  warmly  appreciative  and 
grateful  for  the  least  kindness  or  consideration 
fikowm  to  her,  or  to  any  one  whom  she  loved.   No  one 
was  ever  more  responsive,  or  prompt,  or  reliable,  in 
all  affairs  or  interests  relating  to  the  higher 
feelings  and  sentiments  of  personal  or  public  life  - 
i  mere  public-spirited  than  Mrs.  Spencer. 

S-rvice,  self-denying  if  need  be,  for  those 
sht     a,  for  the  deserving, for  the  University, 
t  r  Chapel  Hill,  for  North  Carolina,  for  the  Union  - 
service  for  others  was  her  passion;  and  her 
deafr-ess  never  soured  her,  it  only  deepened  her 
,  her  life,  gave  her  time  to  read,  to 
write  and  to  show  the  fine  spirit 
lied  her  inner  life  as  well  as  its 
vard  expression,, 

Mrs.  Spercer  was  a  great  comfort  to  me  in  the 
Spring   f  1884,  after  June  had  gone  to  Europe. 
I  saw  h<m?   practically  every  day;  and  she  let  me 
read  her  letters  from  June  -  a  privilege  which  I 

'    t  -  except  in  part,  reciprocate;  and  we 
<  nforted  each  other  by  discussing  the  absent  one. 

What  with  my  letter  writing  and  my  visits  to 
MrSo  Spacer,  I  wonder,  now,  how  I  found  time  to 
attend  to  my  college  duties  -  keeping  up  my  courses, 
my  clasps,  my  society  duties,  etc.   "Where  there's 
a  wl]      i  suppose,  will  account  for  the  phenomenal 
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The  force  of  love  is  immeasurable. 
The  famous  English  Engineer  Stephenson, 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  it  is  the 
"greatest  force  in  the  universe,  for"  he 
said,  "I  know  no  other  power  that  could 
draw  a  man  half  way  round  the  world." 

When  I  went  home  after  Commencement  in 
1884,  I  went  to  Gastonia.   Between  the  fall 
of  1883  and  June  of  1884  father  had  moved 
away  from  Kings  Mountain  for  a  characteristic 
reason  ~  he  had  lost  confidence  in  Capt.  Bell, 
principal  of  the  High  School,  and  would  no 
longer  send  his  children  to  the  school. 
Indeed  the  cause  ran  deeper  still;  he  found 
himself  unsupported  on  a  great  moral  issue 
by  the  leading  men  of  the  town  of  Kings 
Mountain,  and  he  would  no  longer  live  there. 
Rev.  E.  E„  Boyce  shared  his  views  and  removed 
to  Gastonia  also. 

It  grew  out  of  a  scandal.   Somehow  it 
got  out  that  Capt.  Bell,  a  married  man,  was 
in  love  with  a  young  lady  of  the  town,  who 
had  been  a  student  in  the  school.   Her 
name  was  Alice  Weir,  Or  Alice  Ware.   I've 
forgotten  how  her  name  was  spelled.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  the  case.   The  young  lady 
belonged  to  a  religious  family  and  was  very 
penitent.   She  gave  up  the  passionate  love 
letters  written  to  her  by  Capt.  Bell.   There 
could  be  no  disputing  his  remarkable  artistic 
and  fine,  back- hand,  handwriting. 

The  girl  was  engaged,  at  the  time,  to 
the  Mr.  Roberts  who  had  been  at  Chapel  Hill 
with  me  in  1881=82. 

I  never  knew  just  what  was  done.   I  do 
know  that  my  father  entered  into  the  case 
and  tried  to  get  two  things  done:  (1)  to  have 
Bell  turned  out  of  the  principalship;  and  (2) 
to  help  the  Weir  family  and  Roberts. 

My  father  could  not  get  the  community  to 
act  promptly,  and  as  he  thought  it  should  act, 
in  dismissing  Bell.   His  friends  supported  him  ■ 
how  far,  I  do  not  know.   At  any  rate,  they 
manifested  such  a  disposition  towards  Bell  and 
the  case,  seeming  to  put,  as  my  father  thought, 
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the  blame  on  the  girl  unjustly  and  contrary  to  the 
facts,  that  he  would  no  longer  live  among  people 
vh  B  he  so  sharply  condemned  for  their  condonation 
of  Bell's  guilt s  and  lack  of  fairness  to  the  young 

K   „ 

I  think  my  father  had  a  number  of  Bell's  letters 
printed  In  order  to  show  the  public  where  the  guilt 
lay  =  but  to  no  immediate  purpose  or  result. 

I  have  never  been  in  the  town  of  Kings  Mountain 
Bisce e   I  did  not  hear  Bell's  side  of  the  case;  and  I 
recollect  very  indistinctly  the  details  I  heard. 

I  am  sure  my  father  was  right  and  just  and  fair. 
He  may  have  been  too  impetuous  and  hasty.   It  was 
his  nature  to  act  quickly  and  drastically  in  such 
matters.   He  believed  in  "pitiless  publicity".   There 
night  have  been  something  to  be  said,  both  in  the 

ests  of  Bell,  the  school  and  the  town,  and  of 
the  girl  herself,  in  favor  of  handling  the  matter 
etly  "   I  do  not  know. 

T  i£  scandal  ruined  the  school,  and  hurt  the 
-  a  Bell,  himself,  went  to  Waco,  Texas,  soon 
after,  and  taught  for  several  years  in  the  High 
School.   Later  he  came  back  to  Rutherfordton,  N.C., 
a^d  was  principal  of  a  school  there.   The  scandal 
destroyed  Bell.   He  hated  my  father.   Tom  Love  told 
me  that  he  saw  Bell  on  a  railroad  train  once, 
ai  awards.   Bell  was  drunk  (I  never  knew  Bell  to 
drink  while  I  was  in  Kings  Mountain.)  Tom  said  Bell 
had  to  be  forcibly  held  to  prevent  his  attacking 
Tten  with  a  knife  =  just  because  Tom's  name  was  Love. 

was  a  pitiful  and  sad  tragedy.  Bell  was  a 
bri.it  at  and  lovable  principal.   He  had  laid  at 
K  Lge  M  nrat&in  the  foundations  for  a  worthy  and 

eeded  school.  His  was  one  of  only  about 
Ls  in  North  Carolina  that,  in 
1880,  i  ,ld  decently  fit  a  boy  for  college.   He 
was  a  p   seer  =  a  gallant  Confederate  soldier.   I 

path  z<  i  nrith  hira;  for  I  had  so  much  admired  and 
li*      n   his  trouble  and  collapse  was  a  great 
P  ra   a  i  'i  rss  and  grief  to  me;  for  I  had  much  reason 
be  grateful  to  him  for  the  chance  he  had  created, 
and  f oi  the  personal  interest  he  had  taken,  enabling 
<•■■     I  ■  get  a  start  towards  an  education. 

F  .  I  her  and  Mother  lived  in  a  frame  house  - 
tall  •  -l  the   Chalk   house,  because  it  had  been 
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occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Chalk,  who 
was  the  founder  of  the  Gastonia  Gazette. 
It  stands  near  the  railroad  track  not  far 
from  the  Avon  Mill,  and  on  the  fame"  side  as 
Avon.   It  is  a  short  distance  east  of  Avon 
Mill  -  towards  Charlotte. 

My  main  interest  in  the  house  now  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  walking  stick 
of  my  grandfather,  Andrew  Love.   The  stick 
was  pushed  into  an  opening  in  the  walls  of 
the  house  by  someone  who  was  aftera  mouse's 
nest.   The  stick  got  out  of  hand,  somehow; 
and  it  now  rests  somewhere  between  the 
ceiling  of  the  first  floor  and  the  flooring 
of  the  second  floor  -  or,  between  the  inner 
and  outer  parts  of  the  side  walls.   Mother 
told  me  about  the  loss;  but  did  not,  or 
could  not,  describe  its  location  clearly  to 
me. 

It  was  a  substantial  stick  -  apparently 
of  hickory,  about  5/8  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
with  a  deer  horn  handle  which  had  only  a 
slight  curve  in  it. 

I  should  judge  from  it  that  grandfather 
Love  had  been  a  tall,  and  not  stout,  man. 

I  spent  the  summer  of  1884  teaching  two 
writing  schools  of  some  four  or  five  weeks 
each.   I  taught  what  my  old  friend  E.  W. 
Scott  had  taught  me;  though  I  was  far  short 
of  his  skill  with  the  pen  in  making  the 
Speacerian  characters;  and  had  noneof  his 
humor  to  entertain  the  pupils  and  enliven 
the  monotony  of  writing,  writing  all  day. 
But  I  helped  Edgar,  and  William,  and  Mary, 
and  some  others  a  bit.   I  taught  one  session 
in  the  Gastonia  public  school  building;  and 
the  other  in  a  vacant  store  alongside  Uncle 
Abel's  house  at  Mt.  Holly.   I  boarded  at 
Uncle  Abel's  while  at  Mt.  Holly. 

In  this  way  I  cleared  some  $60  or  more 
for  my  expenses  at  John  Hopkins  University. 

The  Spencer ian  system  of  penmanship  was 
invented  (?)  or  devised  by  a  man  named 
Spencer;  and  his  system  was  the  popular  one 
fifty  years  ago  -  it  antedated  the  "Palmer" 
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and  other  simpler  systems.   It  was  based  on  eight 
principles",  out  of  which  in  combinations  all 
letters  were  made;  and  there  were  rulj.es  about 
shading,  spacing,  etc.,  etc.   A  straight  line,  was 
the  "first  principle" ;  of  course,  these  "principles'* 
can  hardly  be  recognized  except  in  excellent 
handwriting. 

My  little  sister,  Susie,  was  a  baby,  not  quite 
a  year  old,  when  I  was  at  home  in  1884.   She  had 
been  born  the  preceding  summer  while  I  was  with 
the  Boyee's  on  the  trip  to  the  mountains.   I  am 
sorry  I  cannot  remember  how  the  dear  little  angel 
looked  and  I  think  there  is  no  photo  of  the  baby. 

During  that  fall,  not  a  great  while  after  I  had 
gone  to  Baltimore,  when  the  baby  was  just  beginning 
to  "toddle"  around  the  house,  she  fell  into  a  basin, 
or  dishpan,  filled  with  boiling  water.   It  had  been 
placed  on  the  floor,  for  the  purpose  of  scalding 
a  chicken;  and  through  some  tragic  lack  of  care, 
the  child  dropped  into  it;  and  was  so  seriously 
scalded  that  she  died  soon  after.   Susie  was 
Mother's  eighth  and  youngest  and  last  child;  and 
the  only  one  named  for  her.   She  was  the  first  of 
three  deaths  by  fire  in  my  family;  the  second  being 
John's  little  boy,  William,  who  fell  into  a  pot  of 
hot  or  boiling  soap;  and  the  third  being  my  dear 
rter  herself  =  whose  strange  passing  was  the 
rrible  of  all,  and  the  horror  is  relieved 
ly  by  the  knowledge  that  however  much  she  may 
have  suffered  in  the  last  agonizing  moments,  the 
suffering  was  probably  brief. 

My  year  at  John  Hopkins  University ,  1884  -  85, 
was  as  unsatisfactory  as  the  usual  first  year  of 
graduate  study  in  a  new  institution,  with  new 
professors,  new  courses;  and  after  the  interval  of 
1883-84,  when  I  had  to  drop  mathematics. 

I  took  a  course  in  Physics  -  but  I  got  nothing 
of  it,  with  Professor  Kimball.   He  never  got 
near  enough  to  me  to  teach  me  anything;  and  I  was 
not  primarily  interested  in  Physics.   The  course 

arted  "nowhere-  and  got  "nowhere",  for  me.   I 
vaguely  re. number  a  dull  text  book  on  "heat",  some 

'ures  I  have  forgotten  completely;  and  some 
laboratory  experiments  on  heat  that  were  designed 
to  verify  well  established  principles;  such  as 
Reg.aulfg  Law  of  Specific  Heat". 
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I  had  a  course  on  Quaternions  with 
Professor  Story  -  using  I've  forgotten 
whose  impossible  text  book,  based  on 
Hamilton's  Quaternions;  a  course  with 
Prof,,  Craig  on  Boole's  Differential  Equations; 
and  one  with  Prof.  Fabian  Franklin  on 
Solid  Analytic  Geometry.  There  may  have 
been  another  subject;  but  I  can't  recall  it. 

What  amazes  me  -  and  always  had  puzzled 
me  -  is  that  I  didn't  seem  to  ''get  anywhere" 
in  these  courses;  nor  get  out  of  them  any 
foundations,  on  which  I  could  ever  build 
anything.   It  was  curious  and  disappointing. 
The  professors  were,  except  Franklin, 
"wooden",  coming  to  the  lecture  room, 
"spieling  off"  their  stuff  -  which  was  a 
rehash  -  hardly  to  be  called  explanatory  - 
of  the  textbooks;  "dull  as  ditchwater" 
and  "clear  as  mud". 

If  Story  or  Craig  had  taken  the  least 
personal  interest  in  me  or  members  of  the 
class  -  if  they  ever  had  inquired  to  see 
what  we  were  doing  -  or  set  an  examination 
to  test  our  success  -  things  would  have  been 
different. 

During  the  first  two  months  I  attended 
a  course  of  lectures  by  Sir  William  Thompson  - 
afterwards  Lord  Kelvin.   He  was  the  most 
eminent  Mathematical  Physicist  of  that  day  - 
Professor  in  the  Glasgow  University,  and  an 
investigator  of  the  first  rank  -  in  the  field 
of  dynamical  problems  in  physics. 

The  subject  of  the  lectures  was: 
"Molecular  Dynamics".   His  specific  problem, 
or  purpose,  was  to  test  dynamically,  both 
theoretically  and  experimentally,  a  theory 
he  had  devised  as  to  the  "behavior"  or 
"constitution"  of  the  Luminiferous  Ether  - 
that  is,  the  behavior  of  the  "Ether"  that  is 
assumed  to  fill  all  space  in  regards  to 
"light". 

The  matter,  the  methods,  the  mathematics 
on  which  it  was  all  based,  were  all,  at  that 
time,  and  even  yet,  entirely  beyond  my  grasp; 
although  intensely  interesting  and  suggestive. 
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Sir  William  had  not  developed,  or  established, 
his  theory j  which  was,  that  Ether  behaved,  in 
transmitting  light,  as  if  it  were  made  up  of  a  mass 
of  spheres ,  touching  each  other  as  regards  different 
sphere  groups  (like  cherries  in  a  basket!)  -  each 
sphere  being  a  series  of  concentric  spheres  connected 
by  zig-zag  springs.   Of  course,  I  suppose,  each 
'"cherry"  was  infinitely  small!   and  hence  the 
concentric  spheres  inside  it  going  down  in  order 
of  infinitesmal  smallness. 

But,  never  mind  his  theory!   The  man  at  work 
interested  me.   He  had  imagined  his  theory  before 
coming  over.   He  hadn't  worked  it  out  at  all.   He 
did  some  work  on  it  on  the  Cunarder  Acquitania,  while 
coming  over.   He  had  no  idea  where  he  was  coming  out! 
He  simply  worked  at,  and  out  his  dynamical  problem, 
daily,  before  and  with,  the  class. 

After  working  through  the  dynamical  foundations 
of  his  theory,  and  having  the  instrument  maker 
construct  a  mechanical  model  of  his  fundamental 
concept  (I  remember  he  said:   "I  never  feel  that  I 
understand  a  dynamical  idea  until  I  have  made  a 
mechanical  model  of  it"),  then  he  applied  the  theory 
to  the  explanation  of  the  different  phenomena  of 
light:  transmission,  dispersion,  reflection, 
refraction,  disfraction  -  the  behavior  of  light 
through  small  apertures,  at  edges,  on  Rowland's 
Gratings,  etc.,  etc.   I  think  these  were  some  dozen 
or  more  phenomena  investigated  by  means  of  the 
differential  equations  of  his  model.   He  went  on 
wonderfully  ~  he  explained  most  of  the  observed 
phenomena,  by  means  of  his  theory  -  but,  he  got 

uck  -  some  of  the  phenomena  refused  to  be 
explained  by  his  theory  -  the  theory  failed  -  it 
was  never  heard  of  any  more. 

But  it  was  a  great  revelation  to  see  this 
master  of  such  inquiries  at  work  -  to  observe  him 
Struggling  with  a  most  abstruse  problem;  and,  for 
I n  ne  able  to  follow  him  -  or  better  able  to 

lerstand  his  mathematics  and  his  physics  than 
I  was  =  I  can  think  of  nothing  more  inspiring  to 
a  y"-ung  investigator  than  that  series  of  lectures 
was. 

Some  of  the  greatest  physicists  of  the  day 
I  lowed  him$  including  Lord  Raylelgh  of  Cambridge 
• sity,  Rowland  of  Johns  Hopkins ,  and  some  dozen 
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to  twenty  of  the  leading  professors  of 
physics  in  American  Universities,, 

Sir  William's  lectures  were  taken  in 
shorthand  by  a  man  who  afterwards  was 
Professor  of  Physics  at,  I  think,  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  -  Hathaway  was  his 
name,  I  think.   Hathaway  reproduced  his 
notes  by  Mimeograph;  and  I  doubt  not, 
copies  can  be  seen  in  the  John  Hopkins 
University  and  other  large  libraries. 

I  attended  his  lectures  every  day  - 
though  they  were  Greek  to  me  -  I  got 
something  from  them  -  if  only  ideals  and 
ideas  that  have  appeared  like  "Will-of-the- 
Wisps";  I  got  nothing  from  anybody  else  at 
Johns  Hopkins . 

Sir  William  (Lord  Kelvin)  was  a  plain 
looking,  bald,  but  red-headed,  Scotchman  •=■ 
with  half-closed,  dreamy  eyes  -  alert, 
earnest,  modest,  and  winning  in  manner. 

During  this  stay  at  Johns Hopkins  my 
best  friend  was  a  graduate  student  of 
Mathematics,  Mansfield  T.  Peed,  of 
Petersburg,  Va.;  a  graduate  of  Randolph- 
Macon  College,  and  a  beautiful,  transparent, 
sincere,  character.   He  helped  me  later  at 
Chapel  Hill,  and,  at  Hopkins,  he  had  me 
initiated  into  membership  in  the  Beta  Theta  Pi 
fraternity  -  the  Alpha  Chi  Chapter  at 
JohnsHopkins  University. 

I  roomed  alone,  on  N.  Howard  Street,  a 
block  north  of  the  University,  during  the 
first  half  year.   I  paid,  I  believe,  $5  a 
week  for  board  and  room  together.   I  have 
no  recollections  of  the  place  or  people, 
except  how  much  I  suffered  from  mosquitoes  -=• 
with  no  screens  on  the  windows  in  my  room, 
which  was  a  second  or  third  story  front 
room  looking  on  N.  Howard  Street. 

After  Christmas  I  moved  over  to  a 
pleasanter  room,  which  I  shared  with  an 
interesting  fellow,  named  Taylor,  from 
Michigan,  in  Eutan  Place  -  a  short  distance 
from  the  Episcopal  (High)  Church; 
Mt.  Calvary,  I  believe. 
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My  year  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  was,  I  must 
admit,  disturbed  by  my  love  affair.   June  was  in 
Europe.   I  lived  on  her  letters,  and  spent  unknown 
hours  in  writing  to  her.   One  day  she  sent  me,  from 
Paris,  a  letter  written  in  French.   My  translation  of 
it  extracted  such  a  meaning  that  I  was  tortured  -  it 
seemed  her  love  had  changed.   I  went  to  the  Western 
Union  of  f ice,  in  my  torment,  and  wrote  a  cable  message 
of  a  few  words  to  her  on  the  subject  of  the  French 
letter.   I  found  that  it  would  cost  eighteen  dollars 
to  send  the  message.   As  I  didn't  have  the  money  or 
couldn't  spare  it,  I  didn't  send  the  message. 

Next  day  my  distress  was  relieved  by  receiving 
an  English  letter  -  which  reassured  me  that  she  had 
not  changed;  and  I  saw  that  it  was  only  her  French 
that  I  did  not  understand. 

That  was  the  only  time  that  a  letter,  or  a  word, 
of  June's  ever  distressed  me;  or  caused  a  moment's 
anxiety  in  regard  to  her  love.   She  was,  always,  as 
steady  and  constant  as  the  sun  -  clouds  might  come, 
but  there  was  never  any  doubt  the  sun  was  shining  on 
the  other  side. 

And,  this  time,  it  was  only  some  misinterpretation 
I  put  on  some  French  word  or  sentence  -  and  not  at  all 
her  fault;  unless,  perhaps,  her  lack  of  skill  in  using 
French  terms  that  suited  our  easel 

June  spent  some  time  in  London,  in  Dresden,  and 
Paris.   She  visited  Berlin,  Potsdam,  Schandau, 
Heidelberg,  Versailles,  Sevres,  Vienna,  Prague, 
Nurnberg,  Munich,  etc.   She  intended  to  go  to  Rome  - 
the  trip  was  all  planned;  but  a  cholera  scare  broke 
out,  and  she  gave  it  up.   June  saw  a  great  deal  of 
art,  architecture,  and  wrote  us  (Mrs.  Spencer  and  me) 
in  great  detail  and  with  intense  interest.   She  was 
too  busy  seeing  and  writing  to  do  much  studying; 
besides,  the  motive  for  study  was  gone  since  she 
now  expected  to  give  up  teaching.   She  sketched 
some  with  a  painter  in  London  -  at  Hampstead  and  on 
the  Thames.   I  have  a  framed  water  color  sketch  she 
made  of  a  boat  on  the  Thames. 

In  London  she  lived  on  Endsleigh  St.,  near 
Bloomsbury  Square,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  British 
Museum. 
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June  returned  late  in  the  fall  -  perhaps 
as  late  as  December,  on  the  Inman  Line  Steamer 
"City  of  Richmond".   I  went  up  from  Baltimore 
to  New  York  to  meet  her;  arriving  the  day  before 
the  steamer  was  due.   I  called  at  the  office  in 
the  morning  and  was  told  that  the  steamer  had 
been  announced  and  she  would  be  at  the  landing 
in  the  afternoon.   At  that  time  all  passenger 
steamers  landed  their  passengers  on  a  pier  at 
the  "Battery". 

With  this  information,  and  to  give  my 
restless  spirit  something  to  do,  and  to  get 
a  little  nearer  to  June,  I  took  a  harbor  boat 
from  the  Battery  to  Bay  Ridge  -  down  the 
Harbor  on  the  Brooklyn  side.   Very  soon  after 
I  landed  at  Bay  Ridge,  to  my  astonishment  and 
vexation,  theCity  of  Richmond  came  in  sight, 
passed  Bay  Ridge,  and  got  out  of  sight  up  the 
Harbor  before  my  boat  returned.   It  was  the 
queerest  sensation,  knowing  that  June  was  on 
board  and  seeing  the  boat  pass  on  with  no  hope 
of  overtaking  it.  When  I  arrived,  finally, 
at  the  landing  pier,  the  City  of  Richmond  was 
nowhere  in  sight,  and  no  one  seemed  able  to 
tell  me  where  the  ship  had  gone.   Nearly  all 
the  passengers,  by  that  time,  had  been  passed 
by  the  custom's  officers  and  had  left  the  pier. 

June  was  nowhere  to  be  found J   I  found  a 
printed  passenger  list  containing  the  name 
"J.  J.  Spence"  -  which,  was  to  be  sure,  intended 
for  J.  J.  Spencer;  but  where  was  she? 

My  conclusion  was  that  she  must  have  got 
her  trunk  passed  before  I  arrived;  and,  not 
finding  me  there,  had  gone  uptown.   I  went 
everywhere  I  could  think  of:  St.  Denis  Hotel,' 
Cooper  Union,  but  not  a  trace  of  June  could  I 
get8 

I  never  can  think  of  those  agonizing  hours 
but  the  whole  horror  of  it  comes  back  and 
crushes  me.   Having  told  her  I  would  meet  her, 
then  having  been  so  eager  as  to  be  fool  enough 
to  go  down  to  Bay  Ridge  instead  of  patiently 
waiting  at  the  pier.   It  was  my  first  trip 
to  New  York  -  and  that  day  was  my  second  -  it 
was  too  much. 
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At  last  I  took  the  ferry  over  to  Jersey  City, 
intending  to  watch  the  gates  for  passengers  entering 
the  train  for  Washington  -  there  weren*t  so  many 
trains  then;  and  they  all  left  the  same  station  -  at 
least,  I  knew  she  would  take  the  Pennyslvania.   June 
had  placed  herself  where  I  saw  her  almost  the  first 
person  after  I  entered  the  waiting  room.   My  feelings 
must  be  imagined I   My  quest  was  over.   My  love  was  my 
own  again  -  and  the  cruel  months  of  separation  at 
last  had  ended.   June  was  as  happy  as  I  was. 

It  turned  out  that  June  had  not  been  permitted 
to  land  at  the  pier.   She  and  a  few  others  had  come 
from  some  place  that  was  under  some  quarantine 
regulations  against  cholera.   After  the  other 
passengers  were  landed  at  the  pier,  she  was  taken 
on  the  steamer  to  its  own  dock  so  as  to  have  the 
contents  of  her  trunk  fumigated.   Not  seeing  me  on 
the  pier  at  the  Battery  she  had,  on  landing,  gone 
directly  to  the  waiting  room  in  Jersey  City.   She 
had  been  detained  some  time,  else,  no  doubt,  she 
would  have  gone  on  to  Washington  on  an  earlier  train  - 
and  I  would  have  missed  her  entirely. 

Such  is  life. 

June  went  in  to  Washington,  where  Mrs.  Spencer 
was  waiting  for  her  at  her  brother's  house,  1119  K  St., 
N.W.   Both  of  them  remained  there  through  Christmas 
and  for  some  time  after  before  they  returned  to 
Chapel  Hill.   I  do  not  remember  whether  or  not  June 
resumed  her  position  at  Peace  Institute  during  the 
spring  ~  I  know  she  did  in  the  fall  of  1885. 

June  came  over  one  day  to  see  me  in  Baltimore, 
and,  of  course,  I  went  to  Washington  to  spend  the 
Christmas  holidays.   I  got  a  room  at  1313  H  St.,  N.W., 
where  I  slept;  but  I  spent  most  of  the  time  with  June. 

The  North  Carolina  Legislature  added  $15,000 
(or  was  it  less  -  it  may  be  that  an  increase  was  added 
making  the  total  State  appropriation  $15,000).   This 
enabled  the  Trustees  to  add  to  the  faculty  a  Professor 
in  each  of  Law,  English,  Education,  Mining  and 
Metallurgy;  and  two  assistant  Professors,  one  in 
Botany  and  Zoology,  and  one  in  Mathematics.   President 
Battle  wrote  me  in  March  asking  me  to  apply  for  the 
Mathematics  -  which  I  did,  and  was  chosen  -  out  of  a 
field  of  twenty-five  or  more  candidates. 
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This  election  was  not  voted  by  the  Trustees 
until  their  meeting  at  Commencement  in  June;  but 
I  had  little  doubt  but  I  should  be  chosen,  for  I 
had  the  support  of  President  Battle,  Professor 
Graves,  head  of  the  Department,  and,  of  course, 
all  Mrs.  Spencer's  friends  on  the  Board  helped 
as  far  as  they  could  if  they  had  no  friend  of 
their  own  among  the  candidates. 

I  spent  the  summer  of  1885  at  Gastonia  at 
home.   I  cannot  recall  that  I  did  anything  in 
particular.   I  can  be  sure  that  I  wrote  to  June 
every  day;  and  that  I  went  over  the  textbooks 
in  Algebra  and  Geometry  which  I  was  to  use  in 
the  coming  college  year. 

I  was  at  Chapel  Hill  before  college  opened. 
President  Battle  made  it  a  point  that  we,  two, 
Assistant  Professors  (G.  F.  Atkinson,  a  Cornell 
graduate,  and  myself)  should  room  in  the  college 
buildings.   So  I  took  my  old  room,  16  New  West, 
while  Atkinson  settled  in  the  New  East.  Battle 
thought,  or  alleged,  that  our  presence  would 
assist  in  college  discipline  -  which  he  had  made, 
in  some  respects,  a  troublesome  thing  to  himself. 
Students  would  break  into  the  belfry  on  top  of 
South  Building,  tie  a  long  wire  to  the  bell 
clapper,  toll  the  bell  at  night  just  to  make 
him  come  up  to  stop  it  -  they  would  get  out  on 
the  campus  at  midnight  and  raise  "pandemonium" 
with  bells,  horns,  dishpans,  drums,  rattles, 
anything  that  would  make  a  noise,  just  to  get 
Old  Prez"  out  to  stop  it. 

He  thought  our  being  in  the  campus  w®uld 
make  things  more  comfortable  for  him  -  and, 
perhaps,  it  did. 

Anyhow,  I  roomed  in  New  West  until  June 
and  I  were  married,  December  23,  1885;  after 
which  we  had  a  nice  room  -  two  of  them  -  in  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Thompson,  who  boarded  us. 
Mrs.  Spencer  had  been  with  her  for  some  years. 

Mrs.  Thompson's  house  has  since  been  torn 
down;  and  two  professors  houses  (one  is 
Professor  Pattersons)  have  been  built  on  the 
front  of  her  old  lot  -  facing  Main  Street. 
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My  class  room  that  year  was  in  the  south  entry  of 
the  Old  East  Building,  on  the  second  story  or  floor. 
It  occupied  the  space  of  two  chambers,  running  through, 
East  and  West,  across  the  building,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  second  floor  "entry"  or  "hall-way". 

We  were  married  about  3:30  p.m.  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wilhelm,  then  Pastor  of  The  Chapel  Hill  Presbyterian 
Church.   He  was  Pastor,  also,  of  the  Hillsboro 
Presbyterian  Church.   He  lived  in  Hillsboro;  and  gave 
half  of  his  time  to  each  church.   He  was  a  good,  kindly 
man  -  an  earnest  preacher  -  of  so  much  feeling  that 
he  always  wept  tears  in  a  sermon;  and  had  so  robust  a 
voice  nobody  could  go  to  sleep.   Peace  and  happiness 
to  his  memory.   He  was  married,  but  childless. 

Professor  Geo.  F.  Atkinson  was  "Best  Man",  Miss 
Elinor  S.  Phillips  was  sole  bridesmaid.  We  were 
married  in  travelling  costumes  and  went  directly  from 
the  church  to  the  railroad  station.   We  were  at  the 
old  "Benbow"  House  in  Greensboro  that  night.   Next 
day  we  went  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  arriving  there,  late  in 
the  evening  and  tired  -  that  was  "Christmas  Eve".   When 
we  passed  Gastonia,  Father,  John  and  Edgar,  and  other 
members  of  the  family  were  at  the  station.   John  and 
Edgar  came  on  the  train  -  it  stopped  only  a  minute; 
so,  we  did  not  get  off  —  though  June  came  to  the 
platform  and  spoke  to  them.   John  was  the  only  member 
of  my  family  who  went  to  Chapel  Hill  to  the  wedding 
ceremony.   He  had  come  with  us  as  far  as  Greensboro 
and  left  us  there  the  night  before,  while  he  returned 
to  Gastonia.   On  the  train  that  day  John  slipped  me 
$100  which  I  much  needed.   It  paid  all  our  travelling 
expenses. 

Christmas  Eve  and  Christmas  Day  we  spent  at  the 
Kimball  House,  Atlanta.   I  think  we  did  not  leave  there 
until  the  26th  or  27th;  for  I  remember  June  and  I  went 
out  "shopping"  and  she  selected  for  me  the  alligator 
leather  toilet  case  which  I  have  carried  ever  since, 
and  still  carry  for  my  razor,  brushes,  etc.,  when  I 
travel.   June  bought  me  another,  dark  leather  one, 
and  had  my  name  put  on  it,  for  her  last  Christmas 
present  to  me,  in  1919;  so  that,  these  two  cases  mean 
much  to  me.   The  one  in  Atlanta  cost  $5  and  we  paid 
for  it  with  a  $5  bill  which  James  A.  Bryan  (Mrs.  John  F. 
Love's  brother  -  now  a  Presbyterian  minister,  greatly 
beloved,  in  Birmingham,  Ala.)  had  given  us  for  his 
wedding  present  for  us.   As  usual  June  insisted  on 
spending  it  for  me. 
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Our  next  stop  was  at  Eutaw,  Alabama, 
which  was  the  limit  of  our  trip,   June  had 
never  been  back  to  Alabama  since  she  left 
there  in  1861;  and  we  thought  the  most 
fitting  wedding  trip  for  us  was  to  go  back 
to  her  old  home  in  Clinton,  Ala. 

In  Eutaw,  we  saw  Major  Webb  and  his 
family.  He  had  been,  for  many  years,  not 
only  a  trusted  and  intimate  friend  of 
Mrs.  Spencer,  but  had  attended  for  her  to 
all  legal  and  business  matters  -  and  had 
also  looked  after  June's  affairs  in  regard  to 
the  legacy  left  her  by  one  of  her  uncles  - 
the  money  that  had  enabled  her  to  take  the 
European  trip. 

We  stopped  at  the  Eutaw  Hotel  -  but 
were  entertained  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb.  One 
night  we  were  the  guests  of  a  Col.  Harkness, 
near  Clinton,  who  had  been  Mrs.  Spencer's 
neighbor  and  friend  in  the  long  ago;  and 
was,  till  his  death,  much  esteemed  by 
Mrs.  Spencer  and  June. 

We  saw  June's  birthplace  and  old  home 
in  Clinton.   It  was  a  nice,  frame,  two-story 
house,  close  by  the  roadside.   The  village 
of  Clinton  seemed  to  have  almost  disappeared, 
since  the  War.   I  recall  only  a  few  other 
straggling  and  decaying  houses  there  when  I 
saw  the  place. 

Col.  Harkness  took  us  out  to  the  Pleasant 
Hill  Cemetery,  where  June's  father,  James  Monroe 
Spencer,  was  buried  in  1861.   He  showed  us  the 
grave.   It  had  no  stone,  nor  mark  of  any  kind. 
I  doubt  whether  I  can  locate  the  grave  now  - 
or,  whether  there  is  anyone  living  in  the 
vicinity  who  can  do  so. 

We  saw  June's  Aunt  Jane.   She  was  June's 
own  Aunt  -  her  father's  sister.   She  had 
married  rather  unhappily,  and  was  in 
straightened  circumstances.   We  did  not  visit 
her  home  ~  which  rather  surprises  me  now  to 
recall.   Of  course,  June  had  no  recollection 
of  her;  but  I  think  that  she  and  Mrs.  Spencer 
had  not  been  congenial.   I  know  that  I  used  to 
hear  Mrs.  Spencer  and  June  speaking  of  how 
difficult  it  was  to  "get  along  with  Aunt  Jane". 
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But  we  passed  her  house;  and  she  came  out  and  was 
most  cordial  and  apologetic  to  us.   She  had  in  her  hand 
a  large,  old  fashioned,  Cameo  breast-pin  or  "brooch", 
which  she  gave  to  June.   It  is  now  among  those  that 
June  asked  me  to  give  to  Cornelia.   I  think  I  could 
identify  it.   It  is  our  sole  memento  of  Aunt  Jane;  and 
was  the  only  wedding  present  we  got  from  any  member  of 
the  Spencer  family  -  so  far  as  I  can  recall,   I  am 
sorry  I  cannot  remember  "Aunt  Jane's"  married  name. 
I  think  we  met  one  or  two  of  her  children  -  perhaps 
by  a  former  marriage;  for  it  seems  to  me  I  heard  she 
was  twice  married. 

After  two  or  three  days  in  Eutaw  and  Clinton  and 
thereabouts  we  started  back,  stopping  one  night  in 
Birmingham;  and  going  through  from  Birmingham  to 
Gastonia  on  the  next  start.   At  Gastonia  Mother  and 
Father  gave  us  a  hearty  and  hospitable  welcome  - 
having  a  "reception"  or  "party"  or  "dinner"  -  or  all 
three  combined  for  us. 

It  is  a  strange  trick  my  memory  plays  me,  in  my 
inability  to  recall  in  any  detail  my  life  at  home  - 
from  the  time  I  left  there  in  1878,  on.   All  I  am 
sure  of  is  that,  in  my  somewhat  infrequent,  and, 
generally,  brief  visits  to  my  parents  and  brothers 
and  sisters,  I  was  always  cordially  welcomed;  and 
M  ther  and  Father  never  spared  anything  to  give  me 
the  best  they  had  of  everything.   Neither  was  ever 
demonstrative  -  both  being  sensitive  and  shy  in  all 
matters  of  sentiment  or  affection  -  never  speaking  of 
such  things;  though,  I  am  sure  that,  always,  their 
affection  and  devotion  to  me  were  deep  and  abiding. 
I  am  sure,  too,  that  they  both  felt  proud  of  me,  in 
a  way;  though  they  knew  so  little  of  the  world  or 
life  into  which  I  had  passed. 

We  were  back  in  Chapel  Hill  for  the  opening  of 
school  after  Christmas,  and  my  college  work  went  on 
as  usual. 

June  and  I  took  up  our  abode  in  two  rooms  on 
the  second  floor  of  Mrs.  Thompson's,  while  Mrs. 
Spencer  had  a  nice,  snug,  little  suite  on  the  ground 
tl   i „   We  entertained  general  company,  callers,  in 
Mis.  Spencer's  or  Mrs.  Thompson's  parlor;  a  few 
intimates  we  would  take  up  the  narrow  back  stairs 
to  cur  own  rooms . 

I  remember  that  Miss  Lizzie  Kerr  was  in  our 
room  one  night.   She  had  been  out  somewhere  with 
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Professor  Atkinson.   Atkinson  had  for  some 
time  been  paying  attentions  to  Miss  Elinor 
Phillips,  who  was  visiting  in  Chapel  Hill. 
He  had  then  transferred  his  attentions  to 
Miss  Kerr.   On  this  evening  while  in  ourroom 
she  was  very  angry  with  Mr.  Atkinson.   She 
said  of  him:   "He  is  either  a  fool  or  a  knave", 
among  other  terms  of  disapproval. 

After  she  had  gone  I  remarked  to  June, 
"Be  careful  what  you  say;  I  shouldn't  be 
surprised  if  they  are  engaged  soon".   And, 
it  was  only  a  short  time  before  the  engagement 
was  announced;  and  in  due  time  they  were 
married^ 

Atkinson's  chair  was  "cut  off"  through 
lack  of  funds  to  pay  him  (he  got  only  $800  a 
year)  in  1888.   He  then  taught  botany  in  a 
state  school  at  Auburn,  Ala.,  then,  later, 
got  a  call  to  teach  botany  in  Cornell 
University,  his  Alma  Mater,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atkinson's  married  life 
was  tragic.   Mrs.  Atkinson  inherited  some 
property  from  her  father  and  bought  a  home 
on  the  Cornell  campus.  For  some  reason 
Mr.  Atkinson  wanted  to  live  on  some  land 
he  had  bought;  and  on  which  he  had  built  a 
bungalow.   They  couldn't  agree.   Mrs. 
Atkinson  lived  in  her  house  and  he  in  his 
bungalow  -  until  she  left  Ithaca  and  lived 
with  their  two  children  in  New  York. 

They  never  compromised  their  differences; 
both  being  of  very  stubborn  wills.   Their 
only  daughter  committed  suicide;  Mr.  Atkinson 
died,  alone,  and  asking  for  his  wife,  in  some 
far  western  state  where  he  had  gone  on  some 
botanical  mission. 

The  summer  of  1886  we  spent  in  Chapel 
Hill  =  funds  being  too  limited  to  admit  any 
vacation  trip;  except,  possibly,  a  visit  to 
my  parents  in  Gastonia.   Work  went  on  in 
college  classes  in  1885-86-87  without  event. 
In  the  Church  I  often  read  a  sermon  on  the 
Sundays  when  Mr.  Wilhelm  was  preaching  in 
Hillsboro.   I  taught  a  Sunday  School  class 
of  boys  for  a  time. 
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I  prepared  and  read  an  address  on  John  Knox  for 
Rev.  George  Braxton  Taylor,  Pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  which  I  read  in  his  Church.   I  prepared  a 
lecture  on  "Our  Boundaries"  which  I  read  in  the 
College  Chapel;  I  was  the  faculty  correspondent  to 
send  items  to  the  "States vi lie  Landmark"  in  an 
effort  by  the  faculty  to  give  the  public  news  of 
the  University. 

I  was  "Secretary  of  the  Faculty"  which  meant 
only  that  I  kept  a  record,  or  the  minutes,  of 
Faculty  Meetings;  which  were  held  weekly  in 
President  Battle's  office.   President  Battle  took 
care  of  all  correspondence  himself;  and  each 
professor  prepared  and  looked  after  all  the 
admission  examinations  (which  were  perfunctory 
and  generally  oral)  of  students  entering  his 
courses. 

In  January,  1887,  President  Battle  had,  as 
he  supposed,  to  go  to  Raleigh,  as  usual,  during 
the  session  (biennial)  of  the  State  Legislature 
to  look  after  the  appropriations  to  the 
University;  which,  in  those  days,  were  subject 
to  merciless  attacks  from  two  sources:  (1)  a 
combination  of  the  leaders  of  the  State 
Sectarian  Colleges;  and  (2)  from  the  farmer's 
papers  and  representatives  who  desired  a 
separate  college  of  agriculture. 

In  order  not  to  leave  Mrs.  Battle  alone 
in  her  home  (with  her  young  son,  Willie,  now 
Dr.  Wm.  J.  Battle  of  the  University  of  Texas) 
while  the  President  was  in  Raleigh,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Battle  invited  June  and  me  to  live  in  his  house  - 
Senlac  -  and  board  with  Mrs.  Battle. 

We  moved  into  the  large,  first  floor, 
room  at  the  north  end  of  the  porch  -  on  the 
left  as  you  enter  the  house.   We  remained  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Battle  until  our  own  house  was 
completed  late  in  the  summer  of  1887. 

June  and  I  planned  the  new  house  during 
the  spring.   I  supposed  it  would  cost  about 
$1500.   Father  agreed  to  lend  me  the  money. 
It  cost  over  $3000  -  most  of  which  Father 
furnished;  for,  of  course,  we  could  not  save 
anything,  much,  from  our  salary  of  $800  a  year. 
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The  Trustees  of  the  University  leased  me 
an  acre  of  desirable  land;  for  the  term  of 
fifty  years j  for  the  nominal  rental  of  $15 
a  year,  giving  the  right  to  renew  the  lease 
at  the  end  of  50  years  -  or,  agreeing  to  buy 
the  house  on  it. 

We  based  the  plan  of  the  house  on  one  in 
Gastonia  in  which  my  parents  lived  for  a  time  - 
a  one  story  house  built  and  owned  by  my  Great 
Uncle  "Billy"  Hoffman.   It  is  now  owned  by  his 
children,  Miles  Hoffman  and  Susie  Hoffman. 
It  stands  near  the  property  of  the  Gastonia 
Cotton  Manufacturing  Company  between  that 
plant  and  the  Southern  Railway.   June  and  I 
had  visited  my  parents  in  this  house  in  1886 
and  liked  it.   Housekeeping  is  easier  when 
there  are  no  stairs  to  climb;  hence,  we  adapted 
the  one~story  plan  to  suit  our  own  ideas. 
On  the  west  side  of  our  house  came  the  following 
rooms,  in  order  from  the  front  door  -  at  the 
right;  (1)  my  "study";  (2)  our  chamber;  (3) 
our  dressing  room;  (4)  the  guest  chamber. 
On   the  opposite  side  of  the  hall  which  ran 
through  the  home  were:  (1)  the  parlor,  or 
living  room;  (2)  Mrs.  Spencer's  chamber; 
(3)  a  turn  in  the  hallway  leading  to  (4) 
dining  room;  and  (5)  pantry  and  kitchen. 
The  rooms  were  of  good  size,  and  every  room 
had  an  open  fireplace. 

My  head  carpenter  was  a  Mr.  Hundley; 
and  I  built  it  with  day  labor,  buying  myself 
the  lumber,  bricks,  shingles  and  all  other 
materials.   Therein  I  made  the  house  cost 
more  than  I  intended;  for  -  well  -  anyone 
who  has  built  a  house  knows. 

In  midsummer  I  went  to  New  Brunswick 
and  selected  and  bought  the  wall  paper;  to 
New  York  and  bought  all  the  carpets  and  rugs. 
June  let  me  select  all  these  myself,  and 
was  gracious  enough  to  approve  it  all  warmly. 

We  must  have  got  moved  in  about  the 
end  of  September  1887. 

We  were  very  proud  and  happy  to  be  in 
our  own  house. 
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We  owed  the  selection  of  the  house  site  to  my 
father.   He  visited  us  in  the  spring.   At  that  time 
we  were  planning  to  build  on  the  lot  opposite  the 
present  home  of  Prof.  Horace  Williams  -  then 
Professor  Winston's  home.  Father  advised  us  to 
place  the  house  where  it  now  stands.   I've  always 
thought  his  advice  was  very  wise  in  this  instance. 

An  evil  fate  seems  to  pursue  a  teacher  who 
builds  a  house.   Our  enjoyment  of  our  home  was 
short-lived. 

Dr.  Battle's  adversaries  triumphed  over  him: 
they  got  the  State  Legislature  to  take  away  from 
the  University  the  annual  sum  of  $7500  which  was 
known  as  the  "Land-Grant  Fund",  given  by  the  U.  S. 
Congress  to  promote  agricultural  studies. 

This  fund  had  enabled  the  University  to  open 
in  1875,  and  to  continue  its  work,  though  lamely, 
until  1889.   There  was  little  doubt  that  the 
University  was  failing  to  comply  with  the  terms 
of  the  Morrill  Act  by  which  the  fund  had  been 
granted;  for  the  University  was  not  able  to  give 
the  requisite  instruction  in  "Agriculture  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts." 

The  Legislature  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  in 
Raleigh  and  gave  to  it  the  $7500. 

The  University,  even  with  the  $7500  had  a 
total  income  of  only  $20000  to  $25000  per  annum. 
To  take  out  $7500  was  a  cruel  blow  -  the  State 
should  have  replaced  it;  but  the  Legislature  was 
too  parsimonious,  and  too  much  under  the  sway  of 
the  friends  of  the  sectarian  colleges.   Nor  was 
President  Battle  the  man  to  succeed  with  a  body 
of  farmers.   He  was  too  much  addicted  to  "log- 
rolling" and  lobbying;  was  lacking  in  sturdiness 
and  dignity;  and  too  fond  of  cracking  jokes  on 
all  occasions,  of  which  some  were  undignified,  to 
say  the  least.    And  he  was  an  Episcopalian, 
which  was  the  weakest  of  the  leading  Protestant 
churches.   His  own  faculty  were  not  loyal  to  him. 
Winston,  especially,  was  intriguing  to  get  him  out; 
and,  in  1890  or  91,  succeeded  in  getting  himself 
made  President  in  Battle's  stead  -  which  was  a 
change  from  one  weak  man  to  another  who  was 
weaker,  but  in  a  different  way. 
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Hence,  the  Professors  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgy  (W.  B.  Phillips);  of  Pedagogy 
(Henry) 5  and  the  Assistant  Professors  of 
Biology  (Atkinson)  and  Mathematics  (Love) 
had  to  be  cut  off;  for  there  was  no  money 
to  pay  their  salaries. 

The  first  three  went  in  the  summer  of 
1888 „   I  was  retained  one  more  year;  hence, 
taught  through  1888-89;  having  taught  four 
years,  1885-89. 

Atkinson  and  I  began  with  the  titles 
of  Assistant  Professors.   After  two  years, 
Atkinson  stirred  about  and  had  our  titles 
changed  to  Associate  Professors. 

This  change  in  "dignity"  meant  no 
change  in  salary;  we  still  got  our  $800 
a  year  and  no  morel 

Before  1888  the  books  belonging  to 
the  "University"  Library  were  housed  in 
the  one=story  building  east  of  South 
Building,  and  south  of  the  Old  East. 
Most  of  the  books  in  it  had  been  bought 
during  President  Caldwell's  administration 
which  ended  about  1835;  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  books  had  been  bought  in 
England  when  President  Caldwell  went  over 
in  1824  for  that  purpose. 

President  Swain,  1835  -  1868,  had  not 
fostered  the  Library  much.   He  had  made  and 
saved  money;  so  that  when  the  Civil  War 
came  on  the  University  lost  over  $200,000 
which  Swain  had  saved. 

The  ''University"  Library  was  not  even 
opened  from  1875  to  1888. 

The  only  Libraries  available  in  those 
years  were  the  (1)  Library  of  the  Dialectic 
Society  in  the  attic  story  of  the  New  West 
Building;  (2)  ditto  of  the  Philanthropic  Society 
in  the  attic  story  of  the  New  East  Building. 

During  the  winter  of  1887-88  the 
faculty,  mainly  by  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Battle 
and  Professor  Winston,  got  the  two  societies 
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to  agree  to  a  plan  of  consolidation  of  their  books 
with  those  of  the  "University"  Library.   This  was 
not  easy,  for  the  students  had  spent  their  own 
money  on  their  books;  and  they  had  a  strong  feeling 
of  pride  and  individuality  in  their  separate 
libraries,, 

I  was  given  the  job,  during  the  summer  vacation 
of  1888,  of  supervising  the  consolidation  of  the 
three  libraries.   I  had  to  do  the  following,  among 
other  things:  (1)  Have  some  stacks  built  for  the 
University  Library  to  hold  the  books;  (2)  Cull  out 
from  the  thousands  of  old  University  volumes  those 
that  could  best  be  stored  (for  we  couldn't  find  or 
make  shelf  room  for  half  the  books) ;  (3)  Store  these 
in  the  attic  story  of  the  New  East  Building;  (4) 
Transport  all  the  Dialectic  and  Philanthropic  Society 
books  from  the  attic  stories  of  the  New  East  and  the 
New  West  into  the  University  Library  Building;  (5) 
Classify  and  arrange  the  Di.  books  on  one  side  of 
the  main  aisle,  the  Phi.  books  on  the  other,  mingling 
the  University  books  where  they  belonged  on  both 
sides;  but  being  careful  to  keep  separate  the  Di. 
and  Phi.  books;  (6)  Number  the  alcoves  and  shelves 
and  the  books  so  any  given  book  could  be  readily 
located;  (7)  Make  a  working,  reference,  subject 
and  author  catalogue  of  every  book  so  that  a  reader 
could,  from  it,  findany  book  desired.   This  catalogue 
was  a  large,  ledger  style  of  book;  and  all  handwritten, 

It  was  strenuous  and  dusty  work;  and  took  the 
whole  vacation.   When  I  got  through  June  and  I  went 
to  visit  my  parents  in  Gastonia;  and  I  had  while 
there,  the  worst  head  cold,  with  catarrh,  I  have 
ever  had  in  my  life.   I  have  ever  since  thought  that 
my  hay  fever  dated  from  that  summer,  and  that  I  got 
some  infection  from  the  Library  dust  that  started 
the  tendency.   What  put  this  thought  in  my  head  was 
the  discovery,  many  times  since,  that  the  dust  of 
old  library  books  will  set  me  to  sneezing  at  any 
time  of  the  year  -  hence,  I  have  learned  not  to 
disturb,  or  to  breathe,  such  dust. 

I  had  the  help  of  a  number  of  students  -  8  to 
12  sometimes  -  who  did  most  of  the  manual  and 
clerical  work;  but  I  worked  harder  than  anybody 

se;  and,  besides  the  entire  supervision,  did  my 
full  share  of  selecting,  shelving,  taking  off  titles, 
cataloguing,  etc. 
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I  believe  I  was  paid  $75  for  the  job.   I 
never  heard  any  one  say  or  suggest  that  the 
work  was  not  well  done  I 

The  year  1888-89  was  a  very  critical  one 
for  me.   I  did  not  fully  realize  how  critical 
it  was;  being,  or  having  then  been,  too  much 
of  a  • fatalist"  in  regard  to  my  own  affairs; 
or.  rather,  too  much  inclined  to  "stick  my 
nose  very  close  to  the  grindstone"  and  let  my 
work  "speak"  for  me,  rather  than  to  get  out, 
like  others,  and  "pull  wires"  and  "see  people". 

As  above  stated,  it  was  to  be  my  last  year; 
and  I  had  only  the  comfort  of  knowing  I  was 
retained  a  year  longer  than  the  others  whose 
services  were  cut  off  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  "Land  Grant"  of  $7500. 

The  division  of  the  work  in  the  Mathematical 
department  was  that  Prof.  Grares  had  charge  of, 
and  gave,  all  the  courses  in  the  Sophomore  and 
Junior  classes,  while  I  had  charge  of  all  the 
Freshman  Mathematics  and  of  certain  more 
elementary  courses  in  Algebra  and  Arithmetic 
which  we  gave  for  deficient  students,, 

in  the  winter  of  1888-89  Professor  (Graves 
fell  seriously  ill  and  finally  committed 
suicide. 

Of  course,  President  Battle  called  on  me 
to  take  charge  of  the  mathematical  courses;  and 
of  getting  a  suitable  man  to  assist  me  with 
them.   I  am  sure  he  meant  to  give  me  the  chance 
of  promotion  to  Professor  Graves'  place. 

At  the  faculty  meeting,  Professor  Winston, 
of  the  Latin  Department,  showed  his  animus. 
Already  he  had  started  the  intriguing  to 
supplant  Dr.  Battle.   He  seized  the  chance  to 
interfere  in  a  department  with  which  he  was 
not  concerned;  he  opposed  Dr.  Battle's  ideas 
and  caused  a  tension  and  situation  which 
showed  his  antagonism  to  me.   I  feel  sure 
this  was  because  he  wanted  to  weaken  Mrs. 
Spencer's  influence  -  whom  he  knew  he  could 
not  swerve  from  her  loyalty  to  Dr.  Battle, 
or  gain  to  support  hijn  for  Dr.  Battle's 
position  at  Dr.  Battle's  expense. 
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Winston  insisted  that  a  man  must  be  called 
from  Johns  Hopkins  University  to  fill  the  job. 
Battle  acquiesced;  but  put  me  in  charge.   I  got  a 
graduate  student  of  mathematics  who  had  been  my 
closest  friend  at  Johns  Hopkins  -  a  Mr.  Mansfield  T. 
Peed,  who,  since  those  years  has  continuously  been 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Emory  College,  at 
Oxford,  Ga. 

I  took  the  Sophomore  and  Junior  classes  and 
Mr.  Peed  took  charge  of  the  Freshman  and  sub-Freshman 
classes.   Winston's  antagonism  was  manifested;  but 
there  was  nothing  he  could  do  openly.   The  arrangement 
went  into  effect  some  time  before  Prof.  Graves  died; 
for  he  did  not  die  immediately  after  his  suicidal 
attempt;  nor  attempt  suicide  until  he  had  been  ill 
for  some  little  time. 

After  the  death  of  Professor  Graves,  of  course, 
the  question  of  his  successor  was  pressing;  and 
there  were  persons  who  favored  me  for  the  appointment. 
There  were  a  numner  of  influential  Trustees  who  were 
my  friesds  in  the  matter,  mainly  on  account  of 
Mrs.  Spencer,  but  some  thought  that  I  had  as  good 
a  preparation  for  the  position  as  had  Professor 
Graves . 

But,  there  were  certain  facts  and  influences 
that  defeated  me:  the  adverse  facts  were  (1)  that  I 
was  too  young  and  (2)  I  had  not  had  sufficient  post 
graduate  study,  and,  in  particular,  had  no  post- 
graduate degree  -  only  the  Ph.D.  degree.   (If  I 
remember  rightly  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  gave 
no  A.M.  degree  -  only  Ph.D.  as  a  graduate  degree. 
However  it  was ,  I  know  that  there  had  been  no 

sibility  of  my  getting  in  one  year  the  A.M.  at 
Johns  Hopkins  =  possibly  because  I  didn't  have 
the  A.B.  degree,  but  I  am  not  sure.) 

The  influences  against  me  were:  (1)  the  personal 
antagonism  of  Professors  Venable  and  Winston  and  of 
Professor  John  Manning.   Venable  because  he  had  been 
my  unsuccessful  rival  in  love  and  wanted  to  get  me 
out  of  Chapel  Hill  -  for  a  long  time  he  was  not  on 
speaking  terms  with  June  and  Mrs.  Spencer  -  he  had 
a  mean,  sullen,  smallness  of  soul  so  he  couldn't 
forgive  me  and  June;  Winston,  because  he  was  working 
iar  Winston  and  knew  we  didn't  trust  his  veracity 
or  stability  of  character;  and  Manning  because  he 
was  Venable 's  father-in-law. 
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The  entire  influence  and  efforts  of  these 
three  members  of  the  faculty  were  against  me; 
and  Winston,  particularly,  was  a  great  "wire 
puller",,   Venable  even  by  his  "piety"  and  sound 
qualities  as  a  teacher .   Both  Winston  and 
Venable,  later,  were  elected  as  President  of 
the  University  -  Winston  within  a  few  years; 
and  Venable  was  chosen,  following  Alderman, 
who,  in  turn,  had  succeeded  Winston. 

Manning  had  a  unique  position  and  an 
influence  then  much  greater  than  Dr.  Battle's  - 
who  was  rapidly  "slipping"  in  his  hold  on 
the  presidency,, 

Manning  was  head  of  the  Law  Department 
of  the  University.   He  was  called  Hon.  John 
Manning,  because  he  had  served  a  term  as 
Representative  from  a  North  Carolina  District 
in  the  U.  S.  Congress.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Committee  of  that  Board  to  decide  on 
the  reductions  in  the  faculty  made  necessary 
by  the  loss  of  the  $7500. 

I  thought  then,  I  think  still,  that 
Dr.  Manning  (he  was  an  LL.D.  from  the 
University)  occupied  at  that  time  a  role 
that  a  man  of  sensitive  honor  could  not 
hold  -  being  a  member  of  the  faculty  and  a 
member  of  a  Committee  of  the  Trustees  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  the  members  of  the 
faculty. 

I  did  not  understand  how  "public 
opinion'9  could  "stand  for  it"  -   I  cannot 
explain  it  now,  unless  it  was  true  that  he 
had  strong  personal  influence  in  the  Board, 
was  not  sensitive  to  the  proprieties  of  the 
situation,  and  was  willing  to  occupy  his 
dual  role  in  order  to  save  his  own  position; 
for,  it  should  be  noted,  his  own  chair  was 
created  at  the  same  time  that  was  created 
Henry's,  Phillips',  Atkinson's  and  mine  = 
which  positions  his  Committee  cut  off. 

By  being  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  getting  himself  put  on  to 
the  Committee,  he  certainly  took  care  of 
the  danger  of  being  cut  off  himself? 
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How  did  he  manage  it? 

Another  factor  which  was  against  me  - 
irrespective  of  the  merits  of  the  case  -  was 
that  one  of  the  most  influential  members  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  at  that  time  was  a 
gentleman  who  was  a  member  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  -  a  Representative.   His  name 
was  Henderson;  I  have  forgotten  his  first  name; 
but,  he  was  (1)  the  brother-in-law  of  Major  Cain, 
who  was  chosen  to  take  Professor  Grave's  position; 
and  (2)  he  was  the  father  of  Archibald  Henderson 
who  has  succeeded  Professor  Cain,  and  who  has 
been  Professor  Cain's  chief  assistant  for  many 
years. 

I  "never  had  a  chance".   If  I  had  been 
older,  if  I  had  held  the  A.M.  degree,  or  even 
the  Ph.D.  degree,  I  doubt   very  much  whether  I 
could  have  defeated  the  adverse  influences 
for,  in  Professor  Cain  the  opponents  had  a  man 
who  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  Trustees.   He 
was  some  35  to  40  years  of  age,  had  been  teaching 
mathematics  (to  be  sure  in  schoolsof  preparatory 
rank  -  yet,  the  "Charleston  Citadel"  in  which 
he  then  taught  had  high  rank  socially,  if  not 
educationally),  he  had  specialized  in  Engineering 
to  some  extent  and  had  written  a  little  book  on 
'Stresses  and  Strains  in  Framed  Structures"; 
he  had  a  strong  "social"  backing,  a  good 
educational  backing  for  that  day;  and,  he  could 
command  influences  in  the  Board  of  Trustees 
which  the  unknown  son  of  a  Gaston  County  farmer 
could  not  muster. 

But,  and  I  am  well  aware  now,  as  I  was  then, 
that  I  had  neither  the  scholarship  nor  the  age 
for  the  position.   If  I  had  gone  ahead  at  Johns 
Hopkins  or  Harvard  Universities  from  1884  to  1888, 
and  had  won  the  Ph.D.  degree,  my  status  and  claims 
would  have  been  at  least,  different,  and  stronger. 
But,  I  had  married  and  been  obliged  to  teach  - 
and  that  settled  the  Ph.D.  question. 

Moreover,  the  Ph.D.  degree  was  not  then  a 
requisite  for  a  college  position.   There  were 
very  few  Ph.D.'s  in  the  country,  and  German 
Universities  were  still  the  recognized  source 
of  the  doctor 5s  degree.   Johns  Hopkins  University 
had  introduced  the  Ph.D.  degree  into  this  country 
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about  1876  -  1879;  and  Harvard  had  followed 
the  example,  or  had  been  contemporaneous 
with  it.   I  am  not  sure  that  either  Yale  or 
Princeton  had  instituted  the  Ph.  D.  degree 
in  1888  -  certainly  neither  Harvard,  Yale, 
nor  Princeton  had  established  graduate  schools 
then;  although  each  offered  some  graduate 
courses  of  instruction  for  the  A.M.  degree. 
The  Harvard  Graduate  School  was  not  instituted, 
with  organized  machinery  for  conferring  the 
Ph.D*  degree  until  1891.   Yale  and  Princeton 
followed. 

Prior  to  1889,  Harvard  had  conferred 
the  Ph.D.  degree  on  less  than  half  a  dozen 
men;  and,  outside  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
I  doubt  if  twenty  -  or  even  ten  -  doctors  of 
philosopny  had  been  created  in  this  country; 
and  there  were  not  many  German  Ph.D.'s  either. 
Perhaps  Johns  Hopkins  University  had  conferred 
the  Ph.D.  degree  on  some  75  to  100  men. 

Hence,  when  I  began  to  teach,  the  Ph.D. 
degree  was  scarcely  known;  certainly  I  failed 
to  recognize  its  academic  value.  But,  if  I 
had  so  recognized  it,  the  attainment  of  the 
degree  would  have  been  impossible  of  attainment 
for  me.   It  would  have  required  some  three 
more  years  of  graduate  study,  and  running 
into  debt  over  $2000;  and  probably  have 
forced  the  breaking  of  my  engagement  with 
June. 

Looking  back,  it  is  clear  that  my 
foundation  mistake  was  that  I  did  not 
foresee  the  coming  demand  for  men  who  had 
attained  the  Ph.D.  degree.  Before  I  had 
gotten  midway  in  my  academic  career  the 
American  Universities  (with  the  German 
Universities,  too)  were  creating  a  supply 
of  Ph.D.'s  more  than  sufficient  to  supply 
the  demand  for  teachers;  when  my  turns  came 
for  appointments  to  professorships  of 
permanent  value,  I  had  to  meet  the  over** 
powering  competition  with  the  Ph.D. 

My  lack  of  the  training  requisite 
to  receive  the  Ph.D.  degree  was  clearly 
my  insurmountable  handicap.  This  is  not 
a  "theory",  but  a  fact;  the  cold  truth 
was  clearly  and  brutally  told  me. 
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I  have  done  my  best,  by  counsel  to  young  people 
preparing  to  teach,  to  show  them  the  value  and 
necessity  of  prolonged  and  complete  technical  and 
scholastic  preparation  for  their  career  -  of  the 
importance  of  securing  that  preparation  before  the 
age  of  26  or  27. 

The  Harvard  Faculty  rarely,  and  then  reluctantly, 
conferred  a  fellowship  intended  for  graduate  study  on 
a  man  who  was  past  26  years  of  age.  President  Eliot 
had  decided  views  on  this  question;  and  never  failed 
to  state  and  enforce  them  so  far  as  he  was  able  at 
faculty  meetings  when  scholarships  and  fellowships 
were  v®ted.   He  based  the  opinion  on  (1)  the  man  was 
not  so  teachable  or  adaptable;  (2)  great  promise  was 
necessary  and  would  have  manifested  itself  before 
26  if  it  existed;  (3)  older  fellows  had  a  shorter 
expectation  of  life  in  which  to  return  to  society 
the  value  of  the  investment  of  the  stipend.   He 
(Eliot)  and  the  faculty  urged,  always,  selecting 
the  promising  young  fellow,  for  scholarships  and 
fellowships;  and,  in  the  main,  this  is  surely 
sound  economic  policy. 

So,  I  lost  my  first  big  chance  in  1889,  at 
Chapel  Hill.   It  was  a  terrible  blow;  but  infinitely 
harder  for  June  and  Mrs.  Spencer  than  for  me, 
personally.   Had  it  not  been  for  them  I  should 
have  taken  it  as  a  part  of  the  day's  work;  for  I 
was  painfully  aware  of  my  lack  of  scholarly 
qualifications  for  the  headship  of  mathematics 
at  the  University.   My  scholarship,  it  was  true, 
was  fully  equal  to  Major  Cain's  in  pure  mathematics, 
not  superior;  but  he  was  older,  knew  something 
mechanics,  and  had  more  of  a  teaching 
background.   But,  the  essential  thing  was,  he  could 
command  more  votes  at  the  Trustees'  meeting  - 
although,  I  believe  his  margin  of  majority  was 
not  so  great  as  might  have  been  expected. 

Dr.  Battle  tried  to  soften  the  blow  to  us 
by  saying  that  the  Trustees  wanted  a  "man  of 
national  reputation"  -  which,  truly,  Major  Cain 
did  not  have  then, nor  ever  after.   But  the  North 
Carolina  University  Trustees  were  guileless  enough 
to  think  so  when  told  about  the  little  book  Cain 
had  written  on  mechanics  -  a  subject  which  he 
rever  once  taught  at  Chapel  Hill,  nor  anywhere 
else.   He  was,  decidedly,  an  "amateur"  engineer. 
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In  the  spring  of  1889  I  received  an 
appointment  at  Harvard  University  to  a 
"Morgan  Fellowship"  in  Mathematics,,   This 
had  a  stipend  of  $500,   That  appointment  was 
our  sole  comfort  and  hope  during  the  long  and 
trying  summer;  when  we  were  facing  the  cold 
facts  (1)  that  we  must  give  up  our  nice  new 
home,  (2)  that  June  and  Mrs.  Spencer  must 
give  up  Chapel  Hill,  ultimately;  and  (3) 
that  we  must  be  separated  during  the  year 
1889-90  so  that  I  might  study  at  Harvard,, 

It  was  some  comfort  to  know  that  June 
and  Mrs.  Spencer  could  be  together  in  their 
own  home;  and  they  had  a  good  reliable  cook, 
Rebecca  Mason,  or  "Becky"  or  just  "Beck". 

But  it  was  a  painful  matter  to  me  to  go 
away  and  leave  them  behind.   I  did  not  realize 
then  how  tragically  painful  it  was  to  June. 
I  had  the  interest  of  new  scenes,  new  people, 
and  new  work.   Since  June's  death  I  have  re- 
read some  of  her  first  letters  written  when 
I  left  for  Cambridge  in  the  fall.   These  letters 
show  me  that  it  was  a  serious  mistake  for  us 
to  separate.   I  would  not  do  it  again,  for  any 
consideration;  we  ought,  in  some  way,  even  if 
it  involved  a  complete  change  in  our  plans  of 
life  =  for  example,  to  have  gone  into  some 
other  work  or  business  or  what  not  -  we  should 
have  remained  together  "for  better,  for  worse". 
Out  of  my  bitter  experience  I  urge  this  on 
all  married  people  -  young  and  old  ■=  stay, 
stand,  fall  -  no  matter  what  happens,  stick 
together.   However,  hard  it  seems  to  do  so", 
the  evils  and  sufferings  of  separations  are 
infinitely  worse. 

My  first  week  in  Cambridge  tfas  literally 
hell;   and  June's  letters  show  that  she  suffered 
no  less.  A  fact  which  I  did  not  observe  then; 
but  which  I  now  note  in  her  first  letters  - 
is  that  the  tremulousness  in  her  handwriting, 
which  grew  worse  and  worse  in  her  later  years, 
first  appeared  in  the  letters  she  wrote  me 
during  the  first  week  of  my  absence. 

It  was  cruel,  wicked,  devilish  to  tear 
us  apartso  -=  some  people  with  different 
temperaments  may  have  borne  it  without 
injurious  suffering;  but  neither  of  us  ever 
got  fully  over  the  harm  done  us  then  -  our 
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nerves,  our  lives,  were  never  the  same  again. 
Our  love  for  each  other  was  not  lessened,  it  was 
deepened;  but  the  effects  were  deep-seated  in  our 
nervous  systems  -  the  harm  to  us  was  physical  and 
mental;  I  am  not  in  any  sort  of  doubt  about  this. 
,fWild  horses"  could  not  again  pull  me  away  from 
her  as  we  parted  in  1889.   And,  yets  we  didn't  know. 
We  both  believed  we  were  doing  our  solemn  duty.   It 
is  pitiful  that  young  people  know  so  little;  and, 
yet,  think  they  know  so  much;  and  are  so  unwilling 
to  take  counsel  from  older  or  wiser  people.   Youth 
is  so  self-sufficient  and  so  self-reliant.   I 
would  not  have  youth  otherwise.   The  evils  inherent 
in  any  good  must  be  taken  with  the  good.   You  must 
not  destroy  the  good  to  get  rid  of  the  evils. 

The  tares  and  the  wheat  must  grow  together  until 
the  harvest"  -  but  it  is  sad'  when  the  tares 
outnumber  the  wheat,  which  is  sometimes  the  case. 

Collier  Cobb  was  the  only  man  in  Cambridge  I 
ever  had  seen  -  and  my  acquaintance  with  him  had 
been  of  the  slightest.   He  had  received  his  A.B. 
degree  at  Harvard  in  1889;  and  remained  in  1889-90 
to  take  graduate  work  in  geology.   He  roomed  in 
College  House.   He  asked  me  to  share  his  room. 
This  I  couldn't  do  -  it  was  too  small,  I  couldn't 
sleep  with  him,  the  place  was  too  noisy,  he  had 
too  much  company,  and  he  talked  too  much.   I 
appreciated  his  kindness  and  still  appreciate 
it.   He  then  introduced  me  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  P. 
Kendall.   Mr.  Kendall  was  bookkeeper  for  Sawins 
Express  -  then  the  leading  Cambridge  express, 
managed  by  the  father  of  the  present  owner. 

The  Kendalls  lived  in  the  brick  block  on  the 
corner  of  Everett  Street  and  Mass.  Avenue.   The 
latter  was  then  called  "North  Avenue".   The 
Kendalls  had  the  middle  house  in  the  block  of 
three;  and  their  number  was  40  North  Avenue.   It 
is  now  about  1600  Mass.  Avenue. 

Mr.  Kendall  was  quiet,  gentlemanly,  kind,  and 
hospitable  -  a  lovable  man.   Mrs.  Kendall  was  full 
of  energy,  ambition,  keen,  kind,  hospitable,  refined, 
and  a  true  lady.   They  had  three  children,  Waldo, 
Jarvis  and  Marion.   Waldo  was  8  or  9  and  Marion 
3  or  4.   They  were  well-behaved,  very  nice  children. 
Waldo  was  very  bright  and  studious  -  he  went  through 
Harvard,  was  instructor  in  Romance  Languages  for  a 
time  ia  Hobart  College,  N.  Y.,  then  went  into 
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business  with  the  Investment  House  of 
Spencer,  Trask  &  Company,  with  which  he 
remained  many  years.   In  recent  years  I 
understand  he  has  accepted  a  position  in 
another  house  in  the  same  business 0 

Jarvis  was  docile,  affectionate,  not 
studious  =  disappointed  his  mother  by  not 
graduating  from  Harvard  »  and  I  know  not 
what  he  has  done,   Marion  grew  into  a 
charming  young  lady  and  married  before 
she  was  twenty , 

The  Kendalls  took  me  into  their  family, 
and  gave  me  board  and  room  at  $5o50  per 
week.   I  was  the  only  boarder.   There  was 
another  roomer,  but  he  got  his  meals  outside „ 
I  had  the  front  attic  room,  looking  out  on 
the  Avenue,  westward,,   The  other  lodger  had 
the  rear  attic  room;  and  the  Irish  girl, 
general  housework,  had  the  hall  attic  room 
outside  my  door. 

It  was  a  quiet  place  to  work,  and  the 
Kendalls  were  most  kind.   I  left  Chapel 
Hill  with  less  than  $50.  When  my  travelling 
expenses  had  been  paid  out  of  that,  and  my 
books  bought,  I  had  little  left.   I  had 
expected  to  get  a  part  of  my  fellowship 
money  soon  after  my  arrival,,   In  this  I 
was  disappointed,,   I  couldn't  get  it  till 
the  first  third  of  the  "term  bills'"  was  due  ~ 
in  November  or  December ,   I  was  out  of  money. 
The  Kendalls  trusted  me  for  my  board  till  I 
got  my  money  from  the  Bursar's  office. 
They  thus  helped  me  substantially  to  tide 
over  a  time  of  poverty  -  besides  giving  me 
all  the  hospitality  and  friendliness  they 
could,   I  have  great  reason  to  be  grateful 
to  Mr,  and  Mrs,  Kendall  for  their  kindness 
to  the  "stranger  within  their  gates".  Both 
have  been  dead  many  years.   I  am  sure  they 
have  heard  the  Savior  say:  "Ye  did  it  unto  me", 

Mr,  Kendall,  I  think,  was  not  connected 
with  any  church.   Mrs.  Kendall  had  been  active 
in  the  Shepard  Congregational  Church,  especially 
in  the  Ladies  Home  Missionary  Society,  But 
she  was  sensitive,  and  poor;  and  had  taken 
offense  at  some  slight  or  neglect;  she  had 
grown  to  dislike  Dr,  McKenzie,  whose  actions 
in  a  recent  trouble  to  some  members  of  the 
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church,  had  displeased  her.   Hence,  she  was  in 
process  of  transferring  to  the  Unitarian  Church  - 
into  which  she  transferred  her  activities.   During 
the  year  Jarvis  became  ill  -  seriously.   While 
convalescing,  or,  perhaps  while  still  in  serious 
condition,  Mrs.  Kendall  was  anxious  to  have  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Longfellow  call  to  see  her  and  her  sick 
child.   Rev.  Mr.  Longfellow  then  lived  with  Miss 
Alice  Longfellow,  in  the  Longfellow  house  on 
Brottle  Street.   He  was  a  brother  of  the  Poet; 
and,  himself,  a  writer  of  some  beautiful  hymns. 

Mrs.  Kendall  asked  me  to  write  for  her  a  note 
to  Mr.  Longfellow,  which  I  gladly  did;  and  he 
promptly  made  the  call,  and  greatly  comforted  and 
pleased  Mrs*  Kendall. 

Of  course,  I  did  not  go  home  for  the 
Christmas  vacation  -  having  no  money  to  travel 
with. 

June  and  Mrs.  Spencer  had  very  little  to 
live  on.   Outside  of  $15  a  month,  which  was 
Mrs.  Spencer's  income,  I  don't  know  now  what  they 
had  -  or  how  they  managed.   My  and  June's  sole 
income  that  year  was  the  $500  from  my  fellowship; 
and  out  of  that  I  had  to  buy  a  suit  of  clothes 
in  the  spring  =  which  suit  I  sadly  injured  the  first 
time  I  wore  by  spilling  a  cup  of  afternoon  tea  on 
the  trousers  at  Professor  Sholer's  Sunday  afternoon 
??at  home"  where  Collier  Cobb  had  introduced  me. 

Collier  Cobb  had  founded  the  Harvard  Southern 
Club.   He  had  me  elected  to  membership  -  but  I 
never  attended  a  meeting.   I  hadn't  the  time,  the 
spirit,  the  "owttfit"  -  I  didn't  smoke  nor  drink  - 
I  didn't  "belong"  to  that  crowd.   I  made  a 
mistake.   I  ought  to  have  gone.   It  was,  and  always 
has  been,  too  much  of  a  bad  habit  with  me  to 
neglect  sociability.   I  learned,  some  years  after, 
that  the  Club  had  used  my  name  throughout  the  year 
in  getting  beer  -  all  their  lager  beer  purchases 
were  expressed  out  to  the  club  rooms  under  my  name  - 
a  not  fair  or  nice  thing  to  have  done;  but  it  seems 
to  be  the  fate  of  "tee-totalers",  as  I  surely  was 
then,  to  be  thus  treated  by  the  convivial. 

I  had  some  interesting  courses  in  mathematics; 
the  two  best  were  under  Professor  Byerly.   One  was 
on  'Tourier's  Series,  Bessels  Functions",  etc.;  the 
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other  was  on  "Modern  Methods  in  Analytic 
Geometry,  Projections,  etc."   Professor 
Byerly  was,  undoubtedly,  a  great  teacher; 
he  led  you  somewhere,  and  he  made  the  process 
delightful  by  his  personality  and  by  his  power 
of  exposition.   And  he  was  as  splendid  a  man, 
as  he  was  a  teacher.   I've  known  him  since  the 
fall  of  1889;  and  for  many  years  I  knew  him 
intimately.   He  was  sincere,  true,  reliable, 
frank,  and  as  beautiful  in  friendship  as  a  man 
can  ever  be.  What  he  thought  he  said,  what 
he  said  was  true,  and  what  was  true  he  stood 
by   There  never  was  any  waver  or  doubt  about 
his  actions  or  attitudes.   I  think  of  him  next 
to  my  father  in  the  soundness  of  his  friendship 
to  me  and  to  June  -  a  friendship  that  stood  by 
us  when  others  at  Harvard  were  stabbing  and 
killing  us,  treacherously  and  unjustly. 

Another  good  course  was  on  "Modern 
Higher  Algebra,  Invariants,"  etc.,  with  a 
youngish  instructor,  a  Mr.  Sawin,  who  died 
a  year  or  two  afterwards. 

My  fourth  course  (we  were  advised  not 
to  take  more  -  and,  so  far  as  I  can  recall, 
I  had  only  four)  was  on  "Integral  Calculus" 
with  Professor  C.  J.  White.  We  worked  through 
Professor  Byerly's  excellent  book  -  but  White 
was  as  near  useless  as  a  man  could  be  and  yet 
be  in  charge  of  a  class.   A  short  time  after 
(in  1893)  he  was  "retired"' on  a  pension  for 
life,  because  he  was,  then,  hopeless  as  a 
teacher.   He  was  a  Harvard  graduate  -  had  long 
been  in  the  Math.  Department,  and  had  served 
for  a  time  as  Dean,  or  Acting  Dean,  of  the 
college.   His  personality  was  below  zero  -  it 
was  negative  in  the  classroom  (I  never  knew 
him  outside,  hardly). 

I  got  A's  in  my  courses;  and  received 
the  A.M.  degree  in  June  1890.  During  the 
spring  of  1889,  Professor  Byerly,  then  head  o± 
Math.  Department  (Professor  James  Mills  Pierce 
was  on  Sabbatical  leave  in  1889-90) ,  astonished 
and  delighted  me  exceedingly  by  offering  me  an 
annual  appointment  to  an  "Instructorship  in  Math. 
for  the  year  1890-91  with  a  salary  of  about 
$1500.   I  was  to  give  two  courses  in  the 
Harvard  Annex"  (as  the  "Society  for  the 
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Collegiate  Instruction  of  Women"  was  then  called  - 
later  Radclif f e  College) ,  to  have  sections  of  the 
Freshmen  mathematics,  covering  "Advanced  College 
Algebra"  and  Solid  Geometry;  and  I  was  to  give  the 
course  for  Professor  Byerly  himself,  which  I  had 
just  completed  (or  was  at  the  time  taking  with  him) 
on  "Modern  Methods  in  Analytic  Geometry"  -  for  he 
expected  to  be  on  Sabbatical  leave  in  1890-91. 

All  this  was  good  news  to  June  and  to  me  - 
and  seemed  a  reward  for  our  year  of  separation  and 
self-denial.   I  accepted,  gladly.   I  made  no  effort, 
and  had  no  thought,  to  look  for  any  other  position. 
It  seemed  an  opening  of  a  door  by  Providence,  and  it 
would  have  geanedun  thinkable  to  desire  anything  else. 

I  had  many  pleasant  times  with  fellow  students  - 
walks,  talks,  meetings  in  the  room  reserved  for 
graduate  Math,  students  -  occasionally  to  theatre 
galleries  in  Boston  -  and  in  the  "Graduates  Club". 

It  was  a  busy  and  interesting  and  profitable 
year.   The  students  I  saw  most  of  were:   Henry  V. 

taiure,  since  and  still,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  F.  A.  Anderegg, 
since  and  still  Proffessor  of  Mathematics  in  Oberlin 
College,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  Jonathan  B.  Chittenden,  for 
years  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Adelphae  (I  think) 
College,  or  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute  in 
Brooklyn,  N,  Y.,  S.  D.  Roe,  since  and  still 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Syracuse  University, 
and  Henry  Horace  Williams,  since  and  still 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  North 
Carolina;  also  Collier  Cobb,  first  Instrucor  in 
Geology  at  M.I.T. ,  then  Professor  of  Geology  in  the 
U.N. C. 

There  were  others  whom  I  knew  less  well  - 
some  of  whose  personalities  I  recall,  but  whose 
names  I  have  forgotten. 

I  left  Cambridge  as  soon  as  I  finished  my  last 
examination.   I  walked  over  to  Chapel  Hill  from 
Durham,  for  economy's  sake.   I  had  come  from  Boston 
by  the  Merchants  and  Miners  Steamer  to  Norfolk  and 
across  from  Norfolk  to  Raleigh,  thence  to  Durham. 
It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  I  left  Durham; 
it  was  eerie  and  spooky  on  the  road.   I  remember  at 
one  lonely  place  some  men  came  into  the  road  from 
the  woods  a  hundred  yards  in  front  of  me.   In  the 
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twilight  I  was  a  good  bit  frightened,  lest 
they  had  some  sinister  purpose;  but  I  gripped 
myself  and  marched  on,  passing  them  without 
speaking,  and  they  did  not  molest  or  speak 
to  me.   I  was  intensely  relieved  after  I 
got  past  them;  and,  after  I  got  out  of  their 
sight,  I  gave  them  no  chance  to  overtake  me. 

It  was  well  after  dark  when  I  got  home. 
The  rest  I  must  leave  to  imagination.   June 
and  I  and  Mrs.  Spencer  were  happy  once  more; 
and  that  summer  passed  so  swiftly  and 
harmoniously  that  its  details  are  lost  from  my 
memory  -  save  a  few  sacred  memories,  cherished 
in  my  inmost  shrine.   It  was  busy,  too,  for 
June  and  I  were  preparing  to  go  to  Cambridge 
and  leave  Mrs.  Spencer  in  our  home  -  and  I  had 
serious  work  to  prepare  for  my  classes  - 
especially  for  the  advanced  course  in 
"Modern  Geometry".  We  had  many  walks  to 
our  old  and  "sacred"  haunts  about  Chapel 
Hill  -  and  we  looked  forward  hopefully  to 
the  new  life  in  Cambridge  -  where  I  had 
arranged,  before  leaving  Cambridge,  for  rooms 
and  board.   Our  rooms  were  two  small  front 
rooms,  one  a  "hall"  bedroom,  the  other  the 
"parlor"  bedroom,  on  the  second  floor,  front, 
at  44  Langdon  Street.   This  was,  then,  the 
east  half  of  a  wooden,  double  house,  fronting 
north  on  Langdon  Street.  Our  landlord  was  a 
Mr.  Browne,  a  Principal  of  a  Boston  Grammar 
School,  a  man  who  had  been  in  the  Signal 
Corps  in  the  Civil  War;  and  he  kept  in  close 
touch  with  his  fellow  veterans  and  was  an 
officer  in  the  G.A.R.  post  in  Boston  to 
which  he  belonged  -  I  think  he  was  "Historian" 
Mr.  Browne  was  a  widower  -  with  some  grownup 
daughters  and  one  grownup  son  -  his  eldest 
daughter  was  the  housekeeper.   His  son  became 
a  professor  of  Classics  somewhere.   They  were 
very  good  to  us,  and  June  was  much  pleased 
with  the  rooms  and  the  location  -  near  the 
cars  on  North  Avenue  -  with  a  little  park  of 
trees  in  the  street  in  front. 

We  got  our  meals  with  a  Mrs.  Rich,  who 
lived  at  No.  46  -  in  the  other  half  of  the 
double  house  -  on  the  corner,  where  Langdon 
turns  south  towards  Chauncey  Street  (both  are 
pulled  down,  years  ago,  to  make  way  for  a 
brick  apartment  house). 
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This  (April  8,  1921)  is  the  37th  anniversary  of 
the  day  I  went  to  Greensboro  and  said  goodbye  to  June 
when  she  started  to  Europe.   Reviewing,  as  I  have  so 
much,  the  37  years  -  the  almost  38  years  since  I 
first  met  her  -  with  all  its  cares,  joys,  trials, 
sorrows,  gains  and  losses,  I  say,  with  all  the 
earnestness  I  am  capable  of  "It  is  better  to  have 
loved  and  lost  than  not  to  have  loved  at  all." 

The  balance  on  the  right  side  of  the  account  is 
infinity.   God  be  thanked  and  praised,  forever,  for 
my  two  children,  for  the  years  of  association  with 
June,  and  for  the  priceless  memoriesof  her  love,  her 
devotion,  her  unselfishness  and  her  courage. 

I  do  not  remember  many  of  our  wedding  presents, 
but  I  will  record  some  that  I  do  recall.   Mr.  and  Mrs, 
(Reverend)  Mason  gave  us  a  square  piano  that  had 
belonged  to  their  two  daughters.   These  daughters 
had  been  Mrs.  Spencer's  pupils  and  June's  playmates. 
The  name  of  the  older  was  Varina.   I  never  met  either, 
Both  died  young,  while  I  was  in  College.   The  Masons 
lived  on  their  farm  about  2j  miles  S.E.  of  Chapel  Hill, 
Rev.  Mr.  Mason  was  a  retired  Baptist  minister.   He 
and  his  wife  were  very  lonely  after  the  loss  of  both 
their  children.   June  and  I  used  to  walk  out  there 
frequently  through  the  woods  and  fields  to  talk  with 
them.   At  their  death  they  bequeathed  their  farm  to 
the  University;  and  their  portraits,  with  their 
daughters,  now  hang,  I  think,  in  the  University 
Library.   They  were  dear,  good  people;  and  both 
Mrs.  Spencer  and  June  esteemed  them  highly. 

When  we  "broke  up"  our  Chapel  Hill  home  in 
1894,  after  Mrs.  Spencer  had  gone  to  Cambridge, 
we  sold  this  piano  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  L.  Harris 
for  $125. 

Dr.  Albert  and  Mrs.  Ledoux  gave  us  the  "French" 
mantel  cloth  which  has  always  stood  on  our  parlor 
mantel. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Thomas  (?)  Hume  of  the 
English  Department  at  Chapel  Hill,  gave  us  the 
wall  candlestick  -  brass,  with  mirror,  and  crystal 
hangers  to  it. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Kerr,  State  Geologist, 
gave  us  the  large  silver  soup  ladle. 
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Julian  S.  Wood,  my  classmate,  gave  us 
the  silverplated  card  receiver  -  in  shape 
of  a  peacock  -  which  has  always  stood  on  our 
hall  table. 

June's  Uncle  Sam  Phillips  gave  us  a  set 
of  silver  tea  and  table  spoons  -the  light  sets 
that  match. 

I  cannot  recall  definitely  the  givers  of 
many  other  articles  from  friends  and  relatives 
I  wish  I  could,  for  there  were  a  numner  which 
we  still  possess  and  have  found  serviceable 
and  durable.   Some  have  been  destroyed  through 
use  and  removals. 

June  was  busy,  even  before  we  got  into 
our  own  house.   She  taught  a  little  class 
of  children  for  a  time  -  using  one  of  the 
small  buildings  -  or  studies  -  which  stand 
in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  yard  at  "Senlac 
the  home  then  of  President  Battle.   She  enjoyed 
it.   Henry  Winston,  now  the  Professor  of  Law 
at  Chapel  Hill,  then  a  child  of  six  or  seven, 
was  her  "brightest"  pupil.   She  taught  him  to 
read,  I  believe.   June  used  the  money  she  made 
in  the  school  to  pay,  in  large  part,  for  the 
Wilcox  &  Gibbs  Sewing  Machine,  which  has  been 
a  treasured  and  useful  possession  for  some 
35  years. 

June  and  Mrs.  Spencer  were  the  principal 
workers  in  the  "Ladies  Aid  Society"  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church;  and  June  taught  in  the 
Sunday  School. 

June  was  happy  and  devoted  to  her  home 
and  housework,  after  we  got  into  our  own  home. 
There  were  many  things  to  make  -  curtains, 
pillow  cases,  bolster  cases,  sheets  and  other 
furnishings  -  napkins  and  table  cloths  to 
hem  «=  and  clothes  to  make  -  much  of  which 
we  had  to  accumulate  as  we  could  afford  to 
buy  them. 

Just  before  we  moved  into  the  new  house 
in  1887  Mrs.  Spencer  accepted  a  commission 
from  a  Raleigh  publisher  -  was  his  name  Eugene 
Harrell?  -  to  prepare  a  short  history  of  North 
Carolina  for  use  in  Elementary  Schools.   It 
was  a  congenial  task  for  her.   She  had  been, 
for  some  years,  and  continued  until  the  work 
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was  finished  in  1889,  engaged  upon  the  preparation 
and  publication  of  a  directory,  or  list,  of  all 
alumni  and  officers  of  the  University.   She  must 
have  worked  some  ten  years  on  that  directory. 
She  wrote  all  the  letters  of  inquiry  and  did  all 
the  clerical  as  well  as  directional  work  on  it, 
under  the  supervision  of  President  Battle.   It 
was  printed  for  the  "Centennial  in  1889. 

The  University  supplied  postage,  and  in  part, 
at  least s  the  stationery  for  the  voluminous  and 
prolonged  and  tedious  correspondence. 

Mrs.  Spencer  received,  I  believe,  no  pay 
whatever,  for  her  services.   If  there  was  any 
pay,  at  all,  it  was  a  pittance;  but  I  feel  very 
sure  she  was  not  paid. 

Nor  did  she  expect  or  desire  pay  for  it.   To 
her  it  was  a  labor  of  love.   She  had  personally 
known  multitudes  of  the  alumni;  and,  in  theforced 
seclusion  caused  by  her  deafness,  it  was  a  renewal 
of  old  associations  to  gather  up  the  threads  and 
follow  clues  of  information;  and  a  joy  to  her  to 
serve  the  University. 

This  catalogue  was  her  "steady  job"  for  some 
time  before  I  first  met  her  until  it  was  ended  in 
1889;  and  after  that,  she  was  always  culling 
information  and  adding  notes  to  her  copy  of  the 
"Alumni  Directory"  -  or  "Alumni  Catalogue".   She 
was  proud  and  pleased  with  the  result  -  and  well 
might  she  be. 

She  began  the  North  Carolina  History  about 
1887.   I  canTt  get  the  exact  dates;  but  I  know 
that,  after  we  got  into  the  new  home,  she  spent 
all  her  time  working  on  it,  until  the  whole 
manuscript,  all  in  her  neat  legible  handwriting 
was  ready  for  the  printer. 

Mrs.  Spencer  always  wrote  on  her  lap  -  on  a 
"portfolio"'  or  tablet.   I  never  knew  her  to  sit 
by  a  table  or  desk  to  write. 

Mrs.  Spencer  was  very  much  provoked  with  the 
publisher  for  the  liberties  he  took  with  the 
manuscript  before  publication.   He  paid  her 
the  agreed  on  sum  -  it  was  $50  or  $100  -  I  cannot 
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recall  the  exact  amount.   Then  he  assumed 
the  right  to  alter  the  text  as  he  pleased. 

The  only  changes  made  were  to  modify  some 
of  her  statements,  or  opinions,  in  regard  to 
the  Civil  War.   Mrs.  Spencer  was  a  broad- 
minded  person,  in  every  respect;  and  was  no 
blind  "fire-eater"  in  regard  to  the  Civil  War; 
although  a  most  devoted  and  loyal  upholder  of 
North  Carolina,  and  an  intimate  friend  and 
supporter  of  Governor  Vance  and  other  State 
leaders  during  the  war.   She  was  a  devoted 
Whig  °  Democrat;  and  never  a  Republican. 
It  was  a  grief  to  her  that  her  "brother  Sam" 
joined  the  Republicans  after  the  war;  and 
she  never  upheld  the  Republican,  or 
"Reconstruction"  North  Carolina  Government  - 
not  for  a  minute. 

But  Mrs.  Spencer  had  so  firm  an  adherence 
to  right  principles  in  Government,  as  she 
understood  them,  and  was  so  fearless  in 
expressing  her  convictions,  that  partisans 
who  could  see  only  good  in  their  own  views, 
and  only  evil  in  their  opponents  views,  would 
not  approve  all  of  Mrs.  Spencer's  attempts 
to  set  forth  the  facts  as  she  saw  them. 

Her  principle  was  to  tell  the  truth  - 
to  condemn  even  your  friends  if  they  were 
iri  the  wrong. 

Mr.  Harrell,  the  publisher,  submitted 
her  manuscript  to  Hon.  Wm.  L.  Saunders,  then, 
and  for  many  years,  Secretary  of  State  for 
North  Carolina.   He  was  a  Confederate  veteran 
of  distinguished  record  -  had  been  a  Colonel 
in  the  Confederacy;  and  he  did  a  great  service 
in  publishing  the  "Colonial  Records  of  North 
Carolina;  *•  im  addition  to  other  valuable 
services. 

But  he  didn't  like  some  of  Mrs.  Spencer's 
views  -  so  he  cut  them  out,  or  modified  them. 
There  was  not  much  of  this  -  perhaps  it 
amounted  in  all  to  only  a  page  or  two  -  it 
certainly  was  not  serious  -  except  as  any, 
even  trifling,  modifications  of  an  author's 
views,  without  consultation  or  consent,  are 
obnoxious  and  unfair.  And  Mrs.  Spencer  learned 
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of  the  changes  only  after  the  book  was  published 
and  issued.   She  protested  -  but  nothing  could  be 
done.   It  was  not  a  matter  she  could  even  take  up 
in  the  public  press,  for  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  enlightenment  and  feeling  of  that  day, 
her  attitude  could  and  would  be  misrepresented 
and  misunderstood. 

But  the  publisher's  unkind  and  unwarranted 
changes,  though  slight,  took  so  much  of  her 
satisfaction  away  when  the  book  appeared. 

June  and  I  had  an  excellent  garden  on  our 
lot.   We  had  been  given  choice  between  the  half 
we  chose  of  the  large  two  acre  lot,  or  the  corner 
half  on  which  now  the  President's  house  stands. 
We  chose  the  eastern  half  because  of  its  superior 
garden  soil,  and  because  it  contained  the  well. 

The  entire  large  lot  previously  had  contained 
a  large  house  on  its  center,  which  had  been  the 
h  me  of  President  Swain  -  hence,  it  was  then 
called  the  f'Swain  lot".   This  house  had  recently 
been  occupied  by  Professor  Hume  of  the  English 
Department.   It  had  been  burned  down  in  1886  - 
with  its  outlying  kitchen.   With  others  I  had 
helped  to  fight  that  fire  and  to  carry  out  some 
of  the  furniture.   Some  of  us  had  just  passed 
through  the  doorway  from  the  kitchen  into  the 
house  when  the  kitchen  roof,  blazing,  fell  on  the 
door  step  just  behind  us. 

It  was  said  that  one  excited  man  was  throwing 
lamps  and  bric-a-brac  out  of  the  second  story 
window,  then  carrying  bedding  down  the  stairs. 

The  splendid  trees  on  the  lot  were  badly 
injured  by  the  fire. 

We  had  figs,  peaches  and  apples;  and  one  tree 
containing  the  most  delicious  nectarines  I  ever 
imagined;  and  it  gave  a  sure  crop.   Some  of  the 
figs  were  of  a  black,  small  variety  -  these  were 
so  sweet  that  we  hardly  could  get  them  because 
the  bees  and  the  birds  and  yellow  jackets  were 
so  fond  of  them. 

June  was  our  gardner  -  for  both  vegetables 
and  flowers.   She  had  a  faithful  colored  man  named 
Roman  Jones  to  help  her;  and  she  kept  him  busy. 
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june  had  a  great  and  rare  delight  in  growing 
things  -  flowers,  wild  and  cultivated,  and 
for  gardening. 

The  loss  of  her  fine  garden  at  Chapel 
Hill  was  by  no  means  the  least  of  her 
deprivations.   Afterwards  she  did  what 
she  could  in  Cambridge  with  flowers  and 
shrubs 5  but  she  never  had  another  vegetable 
garden. 

June  was  a  great  lover  of  birds?  and  a 
walk  in  the  woods  was  always  a  delight  to  her, 
and  to  be  with  her,  because  she  knew  and  loved 
all  the  wild  flowers  and  the  birds. 

There  is  no  place  in  Earth  where  the 
birds  are  more  vocal  and  delightful  than 
in  Chapel  Hill. 

Mocking  birds,  robins,  bluebirds,  blue 
jays,  wrens,  thrushes,  red  birds,  black  birds, 
cat  birds,  orioles,  dozens  of  varieties  - 
and  some  of  them  nested  on  our  lot  in  the 
trees  and  in  some  hollow  brick  pillars  which 
President  Caldwell  (who  had  preceded  President 
Swain  in  the  house)  had  erected  to  mark  the 
north  and  south  line. about  1826-30,  when  he 
built  the  first  astronomical,  college, 
observatory  in  the  United  States.   That 
observatory  stood  on  the  hill  near  the 
cemetery  -  on  the  line  from  the  cemetery 
to  Dr.  Caldwell's  house. 

I  wrote  a  brief  history  of  this 
observatory  about  1866  -67.  My  sketch 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Nation,  and  also 
in  the  ^'Siderial  Messenger"  -  an  astronomical 
periodical.   My  sketch  was  called  forth  by 
a  claim  of  Professor  Safford  of  Williams 
College  that  the  first  college  observatory 
had  been  built  there. 

Because  Dr.  Caldwell's  observatory  at 
Chapel  Hill  had  antedated  the  Williams 
Observatory  by  a  number  of  years,  I,  with 
the  assistance  of  Professor  Dr.  Charles 
Phillips,  prepared  a  statement  setting  forth 
the  facts  =  which  were  highly  creditable  to 
the  great  president  of  the  U.  of  N.  C., 
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Dr.  Caldwell;  although  not  so  creditable  to  his 
successors,  who  had  allowed  his  primacy  and  his 
efforts  to  be  completely  lost  by  neglect  to  keep 
up  the  work  he  had  so  well  begun. 

Our  garden  had  two  mute  monuments  to  his 
astronomical  efforts  -  two  square,  brick  pillars, 
about  20  inches  square  and  ten  feet  tall  -  standing 
ten  feet  or  so  apart.   The  vines  overran  them,  and 
the  blue  birds  nestedin  them. 

I  wrote  an  article  for  the  "Raleigh  Teacher"  - 
refuting  a  statement  by  the  teacher  of  mathematics 
at  Peace  Institute.   He  asserted  that  a  cannon  ball, 
dropped  into  a  tunnel  whose  axis  was  a  diameter  of 
the  earth,  would  fall  to  the  center  of  the  earth 
and  come  to  rest  there  -  but  would  not  pass  beyond 
the  center.   I  presented  the  correct  view  that  it 
would  pass  beyond,  to  the  surface  opposite  (friction 
being  neglected)^  that  it  would  then  retrace  its  path 
through  the  earth's  center;  and  would,  in  fact, 
vibrate  back  and  forth  indefinitely  -  never  coming 
to  rest  at  the  center,  except  as  air  resistance 
might  check  it  and  cause  it  ultimately  to  cease 
vibration,  after  a  long  series  of  swings  back  and 
forth  past  the  center.   It  would  ultimately,  on 
account  of  air  resistance,  come  to  rest  at  the 
eeBter;  but  if  there  were  no  such  resistance  it 
would  vibrate  forever! 

President  Battle  let  the  student  body  get  much 
"out  of  hand"  in  his  last  years.   There  were  many 
disturbances  -  misbehavior  in  Chapel;  at  lectures; 
nailing  up  professor's  class  room  doors;  greasing 
of  blackboards;  placing  loaded  wagons  on  top  of 
New  West  Building;  placing  the  town  hearse,  with 
a  coffin  in  it,  and  with  the  carved  figure  of 
Apolyon  drawing  it,  on  top  of  the  college  well; 
ringing  the  college  bell  for  hours  in  the  middle 
of  the  night;  and  other  mischievous  demonstrations, 
such  as  hanging  in  effigy  of  Professor  Hume,  and 
removing  the  stove  pipe  in  his  room  so  that  his 
class  room  was  chokingwith  smoke  when  he  entered. 

My  class  room  was  nailed  up;  and  when  I 
provided  Dr.  Battle  with  evidence  against  the 
student  who  bought  the  nails  down  town,  he  did 
nothing;  he  seemed  paralyzed  -  holding  to  a  fatuous 
policy  of  tolerance  and  suffering. 
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Some  tragic  things  happened;  one  morning 
after  Chapel  he  had  to  push  into  a  crowd  to 
stop  a  fight;  a  student,  an  oldish  fellow 
named  Wade,  rooming  in  the  Old  East  Building, 
was  seen  on  the  street  wearing  a  coat  that 
had  been  stolen  from  Professor  Tay.   A  huge 
box,  for  storing  firewood,  in  Wade's  room, 
was  then  examined  and  found  to  contain  many 
books  he  had  stolen  from  the  Library;  clothing 
and  watches,  etc,  that  he  had  stolen  from 
students.   Dr.  Battle  went  with  Wade  before 
the  Magistrate's  Court,  got  him  released  on 
a  nominal  bail,  and  bade  him  clear  out  and 
never  return  -  which  he  did. 


One  night  a  rabble  of  students,  for 
reasons  never  made  clear,  were  rioting  in 
the  negro  quarters  of  the  town.   Shots  were 
fired  and  a  student  was  killed.  Poor,  dear 
Dr.  Battle  was  tormented  mercilessly.   He 
affected  an  infinite  optimism  and  jocularity 
but  his  power  steadily  waned;  also,  the 
number  of  students  either  declined  or  stood 
still  from  year  to  year. 

If  there  had  been  a  strong,  capable 
President  at  Chapel  Hill  in  the  eighties, 
my  connection  with  the  University  as  well  as 
Atkinson's,  Henry's  and  Phillips' ,  would 
not  have  been  severed  as  they  were. 

Dr.  Battle  reached  his  zenith  in  1885; 
he  declined  rapidly  thereafter,  until  about 
1890  or  91,  he  was  retired  and  Winston 
succeeded  him. 

How  much  of  his  failure  was  due  to 
treachery,  or  lack  of  loyalty,   on  the 
part  of  Winston  and  his  friends;  I  know  not; 
but   I  strongly  suspect.  But  his  weaknesses 
gave  them  an  easy  mark.   They  began  thexr 
open  campaign  by  inserting  a  short  paragraph 
"Tn~ the  Raleigh  News  &  Observor  (or  in  its 
predecessor)  containing  the  fabrication: 
»5It  is  rumored  that  Dr.  Battle  is  going  to 
resign  the  Presidency  of  the  University". 
I  was  told  this  fact,  by  one  of  the  men 
present,  in  1910,  by  a  lawyer  named  Pell  - 
a  brother  of  President  Robert  Pell  of 
Converse  College.  Pell  said  the  other  men 
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besides  himself  present,  who  planned  the  lie  and 
published  it,  were  Josephus  Daniels,  Charles  D. 
Mclver,  and  Professor  George  T.  Winston. 

This  false  statement  of  a  "rumor"  was  designed  to 
"start  the  ball-a-rolling";  and  it  did.   Dr.  Battle 
telegraphed  to  the  paper  (so  Pell  said)  his  affirmation 
that  there  was  no  basis  whatsoever  for  the  rumor;  but, 
Dr.  Battle's  opponents  saw  to  it  that  the  matter  did 
n  t  end  there. 

Some  of  these  men  were,  no  doubt,  actuated 
by  motives  of  public  welfare  in  their  interest 
for  the  University;  but  I  knew  enough  of  Winston 
to  suspect,  and  to  believe,  that  his  motives  at 
least  included  his  own  self-interest.   I  can  believe 
that  Mclver  was  moved  by  disinterested  public  interest; 
for,  when  Winston  went  to  the  presidency  of  the 
University  of  Texas  (from  which  he  was  virtually, 
if  not  actually  forced,  later,  to  resign)  Mclver 
was  offered  the  Presidency  of  the  University  at 
Chapel  Hill;  but  declined  it  in  order  to  continue 
in  his  work  at  the  Woman's  College  at  Greensboro. 

1889  was  a  troubled  period  -  in  the  midst  of 
a  troubled  period,  which  grew  more  and  more 
troubled  -  unless  1889  might  properly  be  called 
the  climax  -  in  the  affairs  of  the  University. 
If  the  University  affairs  had  been  in  a  healthy 

dition,  my  own  personal  history  and  June's 
w^uld,  undoubtedly,  have  been  very  different 
afterwards  as  well  as  then. 

During  Winston's  early  campaign,  before  I 
suspected  what  it  meant,  he  walked  back  and 
forth  with  me,  one  night,  on  the  street  between 
his     and  mi3.e,  talking,  talking,  talking 

essantly  for  nearly  two  hours.   He  was  arguing 
ie  views  which  I  have  long  forgotten.   He 
bored  me  extremely.   When  I  went  in  I  told  June 
about  it,  and  remarked,  I  remember:   "Winston  just 
likes  to  take  a  perverse  view  of  a  question  and 
try  his  best  to  see  if  he  is  smart  enough  to  make 
believe  it  -  or  if  you  are  fool  enough  to 
ept  his  reasoning". 

When  I  looked  back  on  this  incident,  in  the 
light  of  developments,  I  concluded  that  Winston 
was  finding  out  whether  or  not  I  would  be  a  pliant 
1  in  his  hands;  and  adopting  a  cautious  method, 
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knowing  that  Mrs .  Spencer  and  June  and  I 

would  be  as  loyal  as  we  knew  how  to  be  to 

President  Battle.  We  may  have  erred 

therein  =  to  our  own  hurt*   I  felt  very  sore 

for  years  towards  Dr.  Battle  for  his  failure 

to  stand  by  me  in  the  crisis;  but,  I  came 

to  the  conclusion,  long  ago,  that  he  was 

perfectly  helpless  ~  he  had  completely 

lost  control;  and,  in  1889,  he  was  shiftily 

trying  to  hold  on  to  his  own  position; 

and  didn't  dare  to  make  a  fight  for  me  - 

or  even  for  Mrs,  Spencer  and  June;  for 

they,  really,  were  the  issues  at  stake, 

and  I  was  the  "figure  head";  for  Mrs.  Spencer's 

friends  knew  that  if  I  left  Chapel  Hill 

she  would,  ultimately,  go  too. 

I  did  not  perceive  these  things  then; 
I  have  here  set  down  facts  and  conclusions 
which  I  got  and  arrived  at  years  after 
the  events;  it  seems  my  fate  not  to  see 
clearly  the  meaning  of  things  near  me, 
because  I  do  not  talk  with,  meet  with, 
keep  in  close  touch  with,  the  men  about  it. 
I  piece  things  together  afterwards.   I  do 
not  succeed  in  keeping  en  rapport  with 
developing  matters;  I  do  not  suspect 
"strategy",  and  "self-interest",  and  "ambition", 
often,  when  they  should  be  evident,  no  doubt, 
because  these  have  not,  ever,  been  my  own 
controlling  emotions,  or,  even,  any  part  of 
my  motives  in  the  work  I  have  cared  most 
about,  and  tried  hardest  to  do. 

In  that  last  summer  in  Chapel  Hill, 
June  and  I,  together,  one  day,  took  nearly 
all  the  letters  we  had  written  to  each  other 
out  into  our  garden  and  made  a  sacred  bonfire 
of  them.   It  was  hard  to  do,  and  cost  us  dear; 
but,  we  thought  it  was  best  to  do.  We  burnt 
hundreds,  and  one  can  imagine  what  it  meant 
to  me  to  burn  all  the  letters  she  had  written 
me  in  1883,  1884,  1885  -  from  Peace  Institute, 
from  Europe,  from  Washington  and  from 
Chapel  Hill. 

We  saved  a  very  few  of  all  the  series. 
And  the  series  was  complete  -  I  know  that 
neither  of  us,  up  to  that  time,  had 
intentionally  destroyed  a  single  note,  or 
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letter,  or  card,  or  picture  received  from  the  other. 

On  leaving  Chapel  Hill  for  Harvard,  in  the  fall 
of  1889,  I  packed  all  my  belongings,  including  a 
"knock  down"  set  of  three  book  shelves  and  my  books, 
into  June's  large  trunk  she  had  bought  in  Paris  - 
the  large,  roundtopped  trunk  we  always  called  the 
'Trench  trunk".    I  had  the  harness  -  or  shoemaker 
in  town  make  a  two  inch  wide  and  heavy  strap  for  it, 
which  we  still  have;  also  the  trunk. 

When  June  and  I  left  Chapel  Hill  together  in 
the  fall  of  1889,  we  paid  two  delightful  visits  en 
route;  one  to  June's  New  Jersey  cousins  at  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.;  the  other  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Welling 
at Warwick,  N.  Y.   These  friends  were  most  kind;  and 
we  spent,  I  think,  two  nights  at  each  place. 

At  New  Brunswick,  the  senior  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Adrian  Vermeule  were  living  in  prosperity;  and 
June's  cousins,  Cornelia,  Georgia  and  Adrian  were 
young  people,  at  home;  and  they  took  us  over  the 
splendid  Jersey  roads,  behind  their  fine  horses, 
to  see  June's  other  kin  at  Plainfield  and  Bound 
Br  j ok. 

At  Warwick,  Mrs.  Welling  kept  a  fine  team  and 
carriages,  and  we  were  royally  entertained  there 
by  Mrs.  Welling  -  whose  sisters,  Misses  Juliet, 
Rebecca  and  Margaret  McCarrell,  made  their  home 
with  her. 

Our  friendship  with  Mrs.  Welling  survived, 
warm  and  cordial,  until  Mrs.  Welling's  death  in 
the  summer  of  1920  -  a  little  while  before  June 
passed  away;  and  the  very  last  visit  June  paid 
a::  y  friend  was  to  see  Mrs.  Welling  at  Newburgh, 
N.Yo,  when  June  returned  to  Cambridge  on  her  last 
trip  from  North  Carolina. 

The  friendship  had  an  interesting  beginning. 
In  1887  or  1888  a  copy  of  the  official  organ  of 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  -  the  "Christian 
Intelligencer"  I  think  was  its  title  -  was  coming 
to  our  house.   It  was  published  in  New  York  City. 
Something  that  Mrs.  Spencer  saw  in  this  paper  led 
Mrs,,  Spencer  to  write  a  letter  to  the  editor 
offering  her  services  to  the  charitably  inclined, 

cared  to  send  used  magazines,  spare  books,  etc., 
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which  they  would  like  to  have  distributed  to 
poor  people  in  and  about  Chapel  Hill  (Mrs. 
Spencer  never  wasted  or  destroyed  a  good 
paper,  or  magazine,  or  book  -  she  always  sent 
it  to  some  sick  person,  or  poor  person,  or 
some  friend  -  her  walks  to  cottages  and  hovels 
around  Chapel  Hill,  with  pictures,  papers, 
etc.,  in  her  hands  for  the  occupants  -  were 
perpetual;  and,  even  at  Cambridge,  she  spent 
all  her  spare  money  on  postage  forwarding 
magazines  and  papers  to  old  friends  and 
others  in  North  Carolina  where  the  publications 
would  be  useful  and  welcome.   June  had  the 
same  traits. 

Mrs.  Welling  read  Mrs.  Spencer's  letter 
in  the  "Intelligencer";  and  sent  her, by 
express, prepaid,  a  barrel  of  magazines  and 
books  -  which  was  a  veritable  treasure  for 
Mrs.  Spencer  and  her  proteges.   Mrs.  Spencer 
wrote  a  warm  letter  of  thanks  -  such  as 
nobody  but  Mrs.  Spencer  could  write  -  to 
Mrs.  Welling  for  the  barrel.   This  opened 
up  a  correspondence,  which  resulted  in 
Mrs.  Welling's  visiting  our  home  in  Chapel 
Hill  in,  I  think,  the  winter  of  1888.   She 
spent  several  weeks  with  us  in  January  and 
February.   Her  sister,  Miss  Juliet  McCarrell, 
was  with  her.   They  paid  generously,  as  we 
thought,  for  their  board;  and  were  in  every 
way,  delightful  and  interesting  guests. 

After  Mrs.  Welling  had  been  with  us  a 
week  or  two,  she  brought  out  and  asked  June 
to  distribute  for  her,  a  package  of  "Shorter 
Catechisms".   Mrs.  Welling  had  intended  herself 
to  visit  negro  cabins  and  do  some  missionary 
work  and  give  out  the  catechisms  to  the 
colored  people.   She  had  never  been  south 
before.   She  had  found  conditions  among  the 
negroes  so  different  from  her  preconceptions 
that  she  had  not  found  the  way  to  carry  out 
her  missionary  ideas  -  she  gave  them  over  to 
June  to  execute  for  her. 

While  Mrs.  Welling  was  there,  she  came 
into  my  study  and  laid  her  check  for  $100  on 
my  desk,  asking  me  to  spend  it  as  I  thought 
best  on  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Chapel 
Hill.   I  was  then  a  Deacon  in  the  Church.   I 
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was  greatly  touched  by  what  seemed  to  me  like  such 
princely  generosity;  and  I  hardly  could  find  words 
to  thank  her. 

I  spent  the  money  on  repairing  the  belfry  - 
which,  like  other  parts  of  the  church  =  but  the 
belfry  most  -  needed  repairs  and  paint. 

Mrs.  Welling's  father  was  a  minister  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.   She  was  one  of  the  sincerest, 
most  scrupulous,  and  most  devoted  and  consistent 
Christians  I  have  ever  known.   She  was  always  a 

yal  and  devoted  friend  to  us.   When  I  was  in 
agonies  over  financing  the  Saxony  Spinning  Company 
at  Lincolnton  in  1909  -  1910,  Mrs.  Welling  subscribed 
$4000  for  stock;  and  lent  us  $1000  besides. 

Her  friendship  included,  always,  the  friendliest 
of  deeds ,  as  well  as  counsel. 

Mrs.  Welling  was  the  only  one  to  marry  of  the 
four  sisters  whom  I  met.  Another  sister  had  married 
a  Mr.  Leiper  -  who  had  left  an  orphan  son  to 
Mrs.  Welling's  care, 

Mrs.  Welling's  husband  had  been  a  wealthy  New 
York  banker.   He  willed  to  her  the  income,  for  her 
life  time,  of  his  large  estate.  This  gave  her  a 
hai  ie.   Out  of  it  she  cared  for  her 

three  sisters  aad  her  nephew;  and  gave  much  besides, 

charity.   Mr.  Welling  had  bequeathed  her  a 
har        me,  including  large  grounds,  at 
Wa:     ,  N.  Y.   She  had  ample  income  to  keep  it 
up;     ,  in  order  to  save  out  of  her  income  enough 

care  f  r  the  old  age  of  her  sisters  and  nephew, 
and  to  give  herself  a  chance  to  give  more  to 
charitable  objects,  she  sold  her  fine  home  and 

ght  herself  a  modest  home,  and  a  farm  for  the 
nephew,  at  Blauvelt,  N„  Y. 

Later,  when  the  nephew  was  married,  needed 
the  Blauvelt  home,  and  was  the  pastor  of  the 
Blauvelt  Presbyterian  Church,  she  bought  for 
herself  and  sisters  a  home  at  220  Montgomery  St., 
Newburgh,  N.Y.,  and  there  she  spent  the  rest  of 
her  days . 

I  think  only  one  (if  any)  of  her  sisters 
survived  her. 
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She  was,  truly,  a  lovely  woman  and  a 
beautiful  character.   She  and  her  sister, 
Miss  Juliet  McCarrell,  visited  us  in 
Cambridge  about  1907;  and  gave  us  as  a 
present,  the  brass  fire  set,  consisting  of 
shovel,  tongs,  poker  and  stand  to  hold  them. 
I  think,  but  am  not  sure,  that  she  gave  us 
at  the  same  time  the  brass,  folding,  fire 
screen  -  all  for  our  parlor  fireplace. 

June  painted  a  set  of  tiles  for  our 
Chapel  Hill  home  -  which  she  had  placed  on 
my  study  fireplace.   When  we  moved  to 
Cambridge,  and  sold  the  Chapel  Hill  house 
to  Dr.  Richard  Whitehead,  we  removed  these 
tiles  and  took  them  with  us;  and  when  we 
built  our  Cambridge  home  we  put  these  tiles 
on  the  parlor  fireplace. 

It  was  a  lovely  design  of  birds  and 
ivy;  we  valued  them  on  every  account;  but 
when  we  sold  the  Cambridge  house  at  16 
Francis  Avenue,  we  were  so  low  in  spirits, 
and  felt  so  unlikely  ever  to  build  again, 
that  we  left  the  tiles  in  the  house.   I 
supposed  they  remain  on  the  parlor  fireplace. 
I  wish  I  had  them  for  Cornelia  or  Spencer  - 
a  beautiful  and  lasting  memento  of  June  s 
devotion  and  skill  and  taste. 

When  June  was  in  Dresden  she  had 
painted  for  me  a  beautiful,  small,  china, 
portrait  of  herself  »  a  copy  of  full  length 
photograph  which  she  had  taken  at  that  time. 
This  little  china  portrait  was  on  a  convex 
oval  about  5  or  6  inches  in  long  diameter 
and  4  inches  in  short  diameter;  and  was 
ir.clcsed  in  a  folding  leather  case.   It 

st  her  $15  then  -  it  would  cost  at  least 
$100  a»»   After  we  moved  to  16  Hilliard 
Street  we  were  unable  to  find  this  valued 
ard  beautiful  portrait.   Its  loss  distressed 
us  both  greatly  -  either  it  was  stolen, 
or  it  is  in  some  box  or  package  which  has 
escaped  both  her  and  my  diligent  search. 
It  was  intended  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket; 
but,  for  a  thin  man  like  me,  it  was  too 
bulky  and  heavy  -  so,  I  rarely  carried  it; 
but  kept  it  as  carefully,  and  treasured  it 
as  sacredly  as  possible. 
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It  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  if  it  could 
be  found. 

Mrs.  Spencer  and  June  had  a  dear,  old,  colored 
friend,  "Aunt  Dilsey",  I  think  her  last  name  may  have 
been  "Caldwell";  but,  many  times  as  I  saw  her,  I  do 

t  remember  hearing,  ever,  her  surname.   nAunt  Dilsey" 
had  been  a  slave  for  60  years  -  a  cook  and  house  helper. 
Many  of  those  years  were  spent,  most  of  them,  in  the 
bouse  of  Juness  Grandfather,  Dr.  James  Phillips,  and, 
after  "Freedom"'  she  had  remained  as  cook  in  his  family 
so  long  as  she  was  able  to  work.   When  I  knew  "Aunt 
Dilsey"  she  lived  in  a  double  cabin  off  the  Durham 
Road,  on  the  right,  just  beyond  "Couch  Town",  and  just 
before  the  place  of  Mr.  Stroud  is  reached.   She  was 
then  past  80  years  of  age,  in  good  health,  except 
•rhumatiz";  and  both  June  and  Mrs.  Spencer  visited 
her  regularly  and  saw  that  the  faithful  old  servant 
of  the  home  lacked  no  necessity  or  comfort. 

The  eld  lady  was  a  center  of  gossip  for  her 
race.   She  sat  by  her  fire  in  winter,  or  by  her 
front  door  in  summer,  and  smoked  a  cheerful  pipe. 
She  had  ser.se,  was  grateful,  .tbliging,  and  a 
pleasant  person  to  talk  with  about  things  and 
peple  "in  her  ken"  from  1820  on. 

Aunt  Dilsey  died  early  in  1894  ~  amd  she  was 
about  92  years  old.   Mrs.  Spencer  felt  an  obligation 

stay  by  her  till  the  end;  and  would  not  think  of 
leaving  Chapel  Hill  until  "Aunt  Dilsey"  had  been 
"taken  home". 

"Aunt  Dilsey's"  death  in  1894  made  it  possible 
i  r  Mrs.  Spencer  to  go  to  Cambridge  in  order  to  have 
;i   urgent  surgical  operation  -  which  I  shall  relate 
later. 

I  think  "Aunt  Dilsey"  had  been  married  to 
"01  i  l  c  le  Ben  Caldwell"  ■=  doubtless  a  former 
slave   £  President  Joseph  Caldwell  of  the 

t;y. 

T  ■  1909,  when  June  placed  monuments  on  the 
gra\     !  Mrs.  Spencer,  of  her  Grandparents,  and 

t  hex  Uncle  :  Sam  and  his  wife,  she  placed  one, 
a  la  ,     the  grave  ««f  "Aunt  Dilsey",  who  lies  in 
the  Chapel  Hill  Cemetery. 
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Both  June  and  Mrs,  Spencer  loved  very 
tenderly  the  faithful  old  colored  woman  - 
who  had  been  the  "colored  mammyM  of  the 
home  in  Chapel  Hill  during  June's  childhood, 
after  the  return  in  1861  from  Alabama. 

A  much  petted  member  of  our  household  in 
Chapel  Hill  was  "Imp"  -  an  immense,  lazy, 
black  cat.   This  "Imp"  had  been  the  pet  of 
Dr.  Charles  Phillips;  and  was  transferred  to 
Mrs.  Spencer's  care  in  1889  when  Dr.  Phillips 
removed  from  Chapel  Hill.   June  and  Mrs. 
Spencer  were  both  much  attached  to  animal 
pets,  especially  cats;  for  we  never  kept  a 
dog. 

During  that  awful  interval  in  Chapel 
Hill  between  1870  and  1875,  a  gang  of 
burglars,  led  by  a  white  man  named  Davis, 
I  think,  terrorized  Chapel  Hill  and  the 
vicinity.   Davis  and  his  negro  confederates 
were  afterwards  caught  and  hung  -  for 
burglary  is  a  "hanging"  crime  in  North 
Carolina. 

These  burglars  entered  Mrs.  Spencer's 
house  one  night,   June  and  Mrs.  Spencer 
were  in  adjoining  rooms.  . 

June  was  wakened  by  the  burglar,  who 
was  standing  over  her  by  her  bedside.   He 
grabbed  her  by  the  throat;  but  not  before 
she  gave  auch  a  scream  as  awakened  her  deaf 
mother  in  the  next  room.   The  burglars  fled  - 
doing  no  further  mischief. 

It  was  a  horror,  and  a  nervous  shock, 
from  which  June  never  recovered  fully. 
She  was  brave  enough,  always;  but  she  would 
never  after  sleep  in  a  dark  room  alone.   If 
she  were  alone  she  always  kept  a  dim  light 
burning. 

Mrs.  Spencer  told  me  this  story.  When 
a  detachment  of  Sherman's  Army  came  to 
Chapel  Hill  (in  1864  or  65)  her  father  got 
together  all  the  family  silver  and  jewelry 
and  watches,  and  put  them  in  a  box.   This 
box  he  took  to  "Aunt  Dilsey's"  cabin, 
believing  that  the  Yankees  would  not  molest 
the  cabin  as  they  did  not.   But "Aunt  Dilsey" 
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was  so  anxious  that  she  buried  the  box  in  some 
place,, 

After  the  "Yankees"  had  gone  the  box  was  safely 
br  aght  cut;  but  the  watches  had  been  ruined,  and 
some   f  the  jewelry  damaged,  by  the  water,  following 
rains,  which  had  penetrated  the  box, 

I  have  heard  Mrs,  Spencer  speak  fervently, 
■ay  times,  of  the  great  relief  she  felt  in  the 
,cRecons  true  t  ion  Days"  of  1868  -1870  when  the 

Eu  Klox  Klar."  was  organized.  Negroes  had  been 
growing  increasingly  dangerous;  and,  when  the 
rcKu  Klux"  took  things  in  hand  Negro  men  resumed 
their  former  good  behavior,  I  am  sure  that 
Mrs.  Spencer  believed  that  the  "Klan"  filled  an 
'.-dilate  and  desperate  need  for  the  protection 
d   and  property  and  the  home. 

Dr..  Charles  Phillips  and  his  wife,  "Aunt  Laura", 
beneficient  and  hospitable  neighbors  while 
were  in  Chapel  Hill.   Dr.  Phillips  was  the 
.us  Professor  of  Mathematics;  he  had  been 
Lre  a  year  before  I  entered  the 

illness  which  resulted  in  confining 
to  a  wheel  chair  for  the  last  ten  years  of 
=i  life.   He  was  a  Presbyterian  minister,  a  D.D., 
as  well  as  a  professor  of  mathematics.   He  had  been 

ing  and  mathematics  at  the 
'.VTsity  from  about  1854  or  55  until  the 

ty  was  closed  in  1867  or68.   Then  he  was 

f  mathematics  at  Davidson  College, 

til  recalled  to  Chapel  Hill  in  1875  - 

member  recalled  (and  almost  the  only 

survivor)  of  the  "Old  Faculty" 
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But,  inflammatory  rheumatism  incapacitated 
him,  not  long  after  his  return  to  Chapel  Hill. 
*as  a  frequent  sufferer,  from  that  and  from 
g  at  ,  during  all  the  time  I  knew  him.   His  mind 
was       strong,  and  well-stored;  he  was  a 
scholar  by  nature,  especially  of  religious  and 
philosophical  questions;  and  a  learned  expositor 
of  the  Bible. 

During  his  last  year  in  Chapel  Hill  he  was 
asked  by  several  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  to 
them  come  to  his  home  on  Sunday  afternoons 

ier  that  he  might  teach  them  about  the  New 
atient.   He  discussed  Paul's  Letter  to  the 
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Romans  (or  it  may  have  been  Hebrews  -  but 
I  think  it  was  Romans).   His  insight,  his 
expositions,  his  fund  of  information,  were 
amazing  to  us;  and  we  felt  that  it  was  a 
great  privilege  and  opportunity  to  sit  round 
his  wheel  chair  and  listen  and  ask  questions, 
All  of  us  regretted  that  we  hadn't  been  wise 
enough,  and  kind  enough  to  him,  to  have 
started  the  class  years  before;  and  I, 
personally;  feel  that  I  missed  much,  every 
way,  in  mathematics,  philosophy,  literature, 
North  Carolina  history,  University  history, 
and  of  personal  reminiscence  because  I  did 
not  oftener  and  regularly  "sit  at  his  feet". 

Strange,  how  our  youthful  blindness 
and  egotism  shuts  us  off  from  opportunities 
to  learn  from  the  lips  of  the  wiser  ones 
of  the  generation  before  us;  at  the  same 
time  depriving  them  of  contacts  with  youth 
and  chances  to  impart  for  which  they  so 
ardently  yearn  •*  in  their  loneliness. 

Financial  matters  forced  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Phillips  to  prepare  to  leave  Chapel  Hill 
in  the  spring  of  1889;  in  order  to  make 
their  home  with  their  son,  Dr.  Wm.  B. 
Phillips,  whose  chair  of  Metallurgy  at 
Chapel  Hill  had  been  discontinued  in  1888. 

I  remember  when  we  lifted  Dr.  Phillips 
into  the  carriage  that  took  him  to  the 
station,  as  he  sank  back  into  the  seat  he 
said:   "It  is  hard  pulling  up  roots  that 
have  been  spreading  for  sixty  years". 

That  was  the  only  complaint  I  heard 
the  grand  old  man  make  about  a  move  that 
meant  more  than  death  to  him  and  to  Aunt 
Laura.   The  move  actually  did  mean  death 
to  him;  for,  on  his  way  to  his  son's  home 
(in  Georgia  or  Alabama)  he  stopped  a  few 
days  to  visit  his  daughter  and  son-in-law 
(Mrs.  Verner  and  John  Verner)  in  Columbia, 
S.  C.,—  there  he  failed  and  died;  so  that 
he  was  brought  back  to  Chapel  Hill  and 
buried  only  a  few  days  after  he  had  "torn 
up  the  roots  of  sixty  years"  and  tried  to 
transplant  himself. 
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It  was  a  most  pathetic  end  of  a  well  spent 
life  of  disinterested  service  to  State  and  Church; 
but  we  must  hope  that  God  rewards  his  faithful 
servants  with  infinitely  greater  tenderness  than 
man  dees . 

Charles  Phillips  was  the  oldest  of  Dr.  James 
Phillips'  children;  the  order  being  Charles  Phillips, 
Samuel  Field  Phillips,  and  Cornelia  Ann  Phillips, 
the  latter  being  Mrs,  Spencer's  maiden  name.   But 
all  three  were  born  within  little  more  than  a  year 
of  each  other;  so  they  grew  up  on  terms  of  closest 
companionship  and  affectionate  intimacy  -  and  this 
intimacy  and  trust  and  love  was  never  broken  between 
the  three o   They  were  devoted  and  loving  through 
mai.y  vicissitudes  caused  by  the  Civil  War  and  its 
sequel,  by  financial  troubles  and  misfortunes  - 
faithful  to  each  other  to  the  end  =>  as  they  were 
to  every  other  duty  and  tie  and  obligation,, 

A  great  heritage  they  were  to  leave,  or  bring, 
t  >  America  by  the  young  immigrant,  James  Phillips, 
who,  about  1814-16,  came  to  New  York  with  his 
brother  Saifiel;  having  left  England  and  their 
father's  heme  (the  latter  was  an  Episcopal  -  or 

-rch  of  England  -  minister  in  Cornwall,  England) 
because  their  father's  second  wife,  their  step- 

her,  as  I  have  been  told,  did  not  love  the 
boys  or  treat  them  well0 

Our  first  year  in  Cambridge  was  not  just 
what  we  would  have  planned;  and  although  it  was 
spj     ily  borne  by  June,  it  did  not  give  her  a 
•air  c  ha  the  best  start  in  a  new 

cost     y  of  expire  strangers .  At  the  same  time 
abled  us  to  discover  some  of  the  excellent 
9  in  the  sturdy  New  England  character. 

The  year  would  have  been  a  triumph,  but  for 
fact  =  our  first  child  was  still-born"  on 
March  31,  1891c   The  issue  was  a  great  surprise 

k   to  us  ar.d  to  the  doctor,  cur  good  friend, 
Dr.  Stephen  W.  Driver.   June,  apparently,  "went  the 
full  term";  for  the  child  was  fully  grown  and 
devel  ped;  and  although  it  evidently  had  been 
dead  for  some  time,  no  one  discovered  or 
suspected  that  everything  was  not  normal  -  at 
least,  June  nor  I  had  any  forewarning. 
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Messrs.  Wyeth  Bros,  (one  of  them  the 
father  of  the  present  Wyeth  Bros.)  laid 
the  little  body  away  for  us  in  the  Cambridge 
Cemetery  in  "Range  No.  65,  Grave  No.  57" „ 
We  never  placed  a  marker  over  it.   I  have 
visited  it  and  have  felt  that  I  ought, 
perhaps,  to  put  a  little  stone  there  marked 
just 

Love 
March  31,  1891 

I  want  to  do  it  some  day.   (I  did  this  in  1937) 

June  bore  the  loss  surprisingly  well. 
We  had  Miss  Mahoney  for  nurse.   She  was  a 
kind  and  competent  colored,  trained  nurse, 
from  one  of  the  best  Boston  Hospitals  of 
that  day  -  the  "New  England"  I  think  -  or 
the  "City  Hospital". 

June  had  not  been  more  than  normally 
troubled  -  either  with  nausea  or  in  any 
other  way.   She  had  been  well  all  the  time; 
and  the  only  hardship  or  exposure  was  in 
our  having  once  or  twice  to  walk  to  Harvard 
Square  in  snowy  weather  to  get  our  dinners. 
That  may  have  caused  the  catastrophe, 
although  neither  of  us  considered  it  a 
risk  we  were  taking;  and,  certainly, 
expectant  mothers  have  undergone  far 
greater  exposure  with  no  ill  effects. 
There  were  no  indications,  certainly,  at 
the  time  we  took  the  walk  to  suggest  any 
harm  at  all.   And  the  exposure  I  speak  of 
occurred  some  time  -  perhaps  two  months  «= 
before  March  31. 

So  far  as  we  knew,  we  had  nothing  to 
reproach  ourselves  with  -  nevertheless, 
it  was  a  sad  and  grievous  loss  to  us  -  and 
it  has  always  remained  a  bitter  memory  to 
me,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  child 
had  never  any  conscious  life  on  earth. 
I  could  not  but  feel  that  its  life  could 
have  been  saved  had  I  known  better  how  to 
care  for  June,  and  had  done  so. 

If  June  ever  had  a  fall  or  injury 
sufficient  to  cause  the  disaster,  I  never 
knew  it. 
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The  steps  joined  the  two  houses,  of  44  Langdon 
Street,  where  we  roomed  with  the  Brownes,  and  of 
46  Langdon  Street,  where  we  got  our  meals.   Hence, 
even  in  the  worst  weather  it  was  unnecessary  to  go 
so  far  as  the  sidewalk  in  going  for  meals. 

Our  host  and  hostess  at  44  Langdon  Street 
after. 1891-92  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Lyon  - 
Mr.  Lyon  being  a  graduate  student  and  succeeding 
Mr.  Browne  as  lessee  of  the  house.   They  were 
very  kind  -  they  had  one  little  child.   Mr.  Lyon 
went  thence  to  a  teaching  position  in  the  Oneonta 
State  Normal  School,  Oneonta,  N,  Y.  -  he  was  there 
still  teaching  physics  when  last  I  heard  from  him. 

Mrs.  Rich  was  a  substantial  and  kind  woman  - 
from  Maine.   Her  husband  was  a  mechanic,  also  from 
Maine.   They  were  reliable,  excellent  people  - 
refined  and  ambitious  working  class  people. 
Mr.  Rich  had  poor  health,  but  was  most  industrious. 
They  had  one  child,  a  son,  Webster  Rich.   I  think 
all  are  dead,  years  ago.   There  were  a  number  of 

•her  boarders,  some  Cambridge  school  teachers 
(Misses  Whittier  and  I've  forgotten  the  other), 
also  a  Miss  Patch  and  a  Mr.  Putnam.   Miss  Patch 
was  a  middle  aged  maiden  lady  who  had  a  sufficient 
income  to  support  herself  comfortably.   She  later 
married,  however,  a  Mr.  Rich,  and  went  to  live  in 
Gloucester.   Her  husband  was  a  sea=faring  fishing 
captain,  I  think. 

Miss  Patch  was  a  congenial  and  almost  constant 
companion  to  June  during  the  trying  winter  ■=■  her 
kindness  as.d  uaf ailing  helpfulness  -  also  Mrs. 
Rich's  ■=■  were  of  untold  value  and  meaning  to 
June  and  me. 

Mr.  Putnam  was  a  kind-hearted,  well~to=do 
old  bachelor.   He  was  quite  lonely;  but  he  had 
some  good  friends  in  Boston  with  whom  he  kept  up. 
He  was  so  punctitiously  courteous  and  kindly, 
that  his  '-old  bachelor"  peculiarities  were 
agreeable  rather  than  otherwise.   We  kept  up  a 
friendship  with  him  until  his  death;  and,  I 
think,  possibly  Cornelia  may  remember  him.   She 
knows  about  the  nice  little  napkin  rings  he  gave 
her,  I  am  sure.   He  was  a  fine  looking,  elderly 
man  -  of  the   old  school"  New  Englanders  -  he 
looked  in  every  respect,  and  was,  "every  inch  a 
gentleman". 
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Around  Mrs.  Rich's  hospitable  table  we 
met  some  of  the  best  types  of  New  Englanders 
not  her  rich,  not  her  highly  educated,  but 
people  who  make  her  fine  solid  majority  of 
persons  -  citizens  -  and  give  her  character  - 
the  genuine  types;  and  we  were  lucky  thus  to 
get  to  know  them;  and  to  discover  through 
their  helpfulness  to  us  the  true  quality  of 
the  New  Englanders  of  whom  we  had  known  so 
little  and  had  heard  so  much  that  was 
disquieting  to  the  southerner,, 

June  and  I  were  "invited  out"  more  or 
less  =  to  Professor  B.  0.  Pierce's, 
Professor  Byerly's  (although  I  think 
Professor  Byerly  was  away  part  of  the  time 
on  Sabbatical)  and  Professor  C.  H.  Toys. 
Our  social  life  was  necessarily  almost 
"nilM  on  account  of  June's  condition.   We 
identified  ourselves,  at  once  with  the 
Shepard  Congregational  Church,  because 
there  was  no  convenient  or  congenial 
Presbyterian  Church  available.   The  only 
one  that  might  have  been  considered  was  on 
Isabella  Street  in  Boston  -  not  easily 
reached.  Anyhow,  Shepard  Church  had  for 
over  250  years  been  the  "College  Church"; 
and  Dr.  Alexander  MacKenzie  was  then  at  the 
zenith  of  his  power  as  an  able  minister, 
preacher  and  pastor. 

June  found  fellowship  and  made  friends 
in  the  Church,  especially  in  its  home 
missionary  society. 

June  wrote  every  day  to  Mrs.  Spencer; 
and  lived  on  her  letters  from  her  Mother, 
her  Aunt  Laura,  Mrs.  Battle,  Mrs,  Kerr, 
Mrs.  Welling,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Lewis,  and  other 
dear  old  North  Carolina  friends  -  all,  long 
since,  departed. 

Of  course,  the  "layette"  occupied  some 
of  June's  time;  I  don't  remember  how  she 
managed;  but,  I  suppose  that  she  got  the 
materials  in  Boston  and  that  Mrs.  Spencer, 
an  the  Wilcox  and  Gibbs  machine  in  Chapel 
Hill v  did  some  of  the  sewing.   June  was 
fond  of  and  skillful  in  embroidering;  and, 
no  doubt,  did  all  that  herself  -with  the 
working  of  buttonholes  and  some  hand  sewing, 
in  which  she  was  an  adept. 
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But,  some  of  June's  time  that  winter  was  occupied 
in  crocheting  for  me  a  beautiful,  woolen  "Afghan"  or 
warm  woolen  cover  to  put  on  a  bed  or  couch.   This 
Afghan  I  prize  as  one  of  my  most  precious  possessions; 
both  for  its  beauty  and  quality  and  the  skill  shown  in 
its  construction;  and  also  as  a  memento  of  June  and 
of  our  first  trying  winter  (though  not  the  last)  in 
Cambridge., 

June  also  kept  up  her  reading,  which  was  easy; 
for,  being  an  instructor,  I  could  draw  unlimited 
books  from  the  Harvard  Library. 

Once,  in  the  fall,  June  and  I  went  out  to 
Spencer,  Mass.,  and  spent  a  weekend  with  her  good 
friends,  the  Jones'.   Then  there  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jones  (Mrs„  JQnes  still  lives,  but  is  a  helpless 
invalid,  and  mentally  "all  gone"  too),  June's  special 

friend,  Miss  Julia  Jones,  and  Miss  Jones,  who 

was  then  engaged  to,  and  afterwards  married,  Albert 
Sauveur.   We  had  a  most  pleasant  trip. 

I  cannot  recall  that  we  were  out  of  Cambridge 
at  any  other  time  during  this  winter. 

My  college  teaching  -  in  Harvard  College,  and 
in  "The  Annex"  went  on  all  right;  and  I  greatly 
enjoyed  it.   Not  long  after  college  opened  my 
teaching  duties  were  unexpectedly  increased;  and 
an  opportunity  opened  which  was  destined  to  affect 
profoundly  my  and  June's  future. 

The  Lawrence  Scientific  School  had  been 
established  in  Harvard  College  about  1847,  to 
teach  sciences  and  engineering.   It  had  enjoyed 
a  great  history.   Its  sciences  had  been  under  the 
care  of  Asa  Gray,  Louis  Agassiz,  Josiah  P.  Cooke, 
Lovering,  and  others;  and  these  fields  (Botany, 
Geology,  Chemistry,  Physics)  had  been  developed 
and  taken  imder  the  care  of  the  college  -  being  no 
longer  recognized  as  parts  of  the  scientific 
school) . 

The  Engineering  Department  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  a  Professor  Eustis,  a  graduate  of 
West  Point. 

Under  his  care  engineering  studies  languished. 
Harvard  men  who  believed  in  engineering  studies 
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were  wholly  dissatisfied  with  the  results 
and  efforts  in  Harvard;  and  they  founded 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
in  order  to  develop  engineering  studies 
independently  of  the  influences  which  had 
proved  so  unsatisfactory  at  Harvard0 

The  result  was  that,  about  the  time  of 
the  death  of  Professor  Eustis,  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  had  lost  nearly  all  its 
students  -  as  low  as  15,  I  believe  -  and 
the  school  was  decidedly  "moribund" .   This 
was  along  in  the  eighties,  before  1886, 
I  think. 

About  1886  or  1887,  two  men  in  the 
Harvard  Faculty  determined  to  put  new  life 
into  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,, 
These  men  were .Professor  S.  Chaplin  and 
Professor  Nathanial  S.  Shaler. 

Professor  Chaplin  was  "Dean"  of  the 
School  -  had  succeeded  to  this  empty  honor 
on  the  death  of  Dean  Eustis.   He  was,  also, 
I  believe,  a  West  Point  graduate;  and  a  man 
of  force.   A  few  years  afterwards  he  was 
appointed  Chancellor  (President)  of  the 
Stf  Louis  University  (I  am  not  now  sure  I 
have  the  title  correct),  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
where  he  enlarged  and  continued  his 
usefulness . 

Professor  Shaler  was  Professor  of 
Geology,  and  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  under 
Agassiz  -  in  its  old  and  "palmy"  days. 
Later,  he  succeeded  Chaplin  as  Dean  of 
the  School. 

In  the  three  or  four  years  since 
Chaplin  took  charge,  with  Shaler  actively 
assisting  by  virtue  of  membership  on  a 
Committee  -  or  Administrative  Board  -  the 
Scientific  School  had  increased  to  about 
75  students,  through  judicious  and 
energetic  campaigning. 

The  first  job  that  Chaplin  and  Shaler 
gave  me  was  to  compile  a  list  of  some 
15000  addresses  (physicians,  ministers, 
lawyers,  etc.)  to  circularize  in  regard 
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to  the  Scientific  School  -  which  they  had  reorganized 
so  that  a  student  had  opportunity  to  choose  a  four 
year  program  of  courses  leading  to  the  S.B.  degree 
in  Engineering,  General  Science,  etc. 

This  compilation  of  addresses  occupied  my 
spare  time  for  a  month;  and  I  received  $125  for 
the  work,  which  seemed  to  me  too  much  pay  for  what 
I  had  done. 

Not  long  after  that  Professor  Chaplin  sent  for 
me  and  told  me  about  his  troubles  with  mathematical 
instruction.   It  appeared  that  the  Scientific  School 
gave  no  courses  in  mathematics  especially  for  its 
own  students;  but  had  been  relying  on  the  college 
courses  in  advanced  algebra,  trigonometry,  Anal, 
geometry  and  calculus.   That  arrangement  he  had 
found  unsatisfactory  for  the  pace,  the  choice  of 
subject  matter,  and  the  methods  of  teaching,  were 
not,  he  thought,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students 
in  engineering. 

He  desired  to  have  offered  a  six  hour  a  week 
course,  running  through  a  college  year  in  which 
the  essential  pure  mathematics  should  be  taught 
to  engineering  students. 

He  asked  me  to  take  charge  of  such  a  course  - 
which  I  immediately  did;  for  we  started  the  course 
at  once. 

Thus  began  my  connection  with  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  and  my  association  with 
Professor  Shaler. 

The  new  course  added  materially  to  my  hours 
per  week  of  work;  but  the  ^subjects  were  all,  by 
that  time,  very  familiar  to  me  through  four  years 
of  teaching  most  of  them  at  Chapel  Hill. 

I  had  taught  the  Calculus  only  one  year  at 
Chapel  Hill,  1888-89;  but  I  felt  "at  home'  in 
the  subject  -  in  so  far  as  classroom  demands  were 
made  on  me. 

These  two  things  (addresses  and  new  scientific 
school  course)  added  materially  to  my  salary;  so 
that  I  made  over  $2000  in  my  first  year;  and  I 
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never  made  less  than  that  -  in  fact,  my 
salary  regularly  increased,  by  smaller  or 
larger  amounts,  every  year;  and,  in  my 
last  year  of  active  service  at  Harvard, 
1908*=09,  my  salary  -was  $4200  -  which  was 
more  than  the  average  salary  at  that  time 
of  a  "full  professor". 

In  1891-92,  and  also  in  1892-93 „   I 
enrolled  in  courses  in  higher  mathematics; 
"Theory  of  Functions"  with  Professor 
James  Mills  Pierce  (a  course  that  was 
hopelessly  out  of  date,  but  he  was  the 
"venerated"  head  of  the  department,  and 
really  "modern"  work  on  Theory  of 
Functions  did  not  penetrate  Harvard  until 
a  few  years  after);  "Analysis  Situs  and 
Riemann  Surfaces",  also  "Elliptic  Functions" 
with  Professor  (then  instructor)  W.  F, 
Osgood  -  which  were  good  enough  courses, 
and  up-to-date;  but  he  was  still  Vgreen" 
as  a  teacher  of  higher  mathematics .   He 
was  careful,  eager  to  teach;  but  he  lacked 
judgment  in  selection  of  topics  and  skill 
in  exposition  for  the  small  class  he  had 
before  hia. 

I  had  at  this  time  an  important 
problem  to  solve  regarding  my  future; 
(1)  to  develop  the  opportunity  in  the 
Scientific  School;  or  (2)  limit  my  teaching 
to  the  needs  for  a  living  and  reserve 
energy  and  time  to  push  my  studies  forward 
to  the  attainment  of  the  Ph.D.  degree « 

I  chose  the  first  alternative,  led 
thereto  by  two  main  factors:  (1)  the 
obvious  opportunity  t»  do  good  work,  well 
within  my  mathematical  attainments,  in 
the  rapidly  growing  Scientific  School, 
where  my  work  was  appreciated;  and  (2)  by 
my  own  growing  family  needs,  as  will 
appear  in  due  time. 

Professor  Byerly  warned  me  to  pursue 
the  latter  course;  because  he  foresaw 
more  clearly  than  I  did  then  the  inevitable 
obstacle  I  should  meet  in  a  few  years  when 
the  question  should  arise  of  my  appointment 
to  permanent  tenure.  Professor  Byerly 
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frankly  told  me  he  thought  I  could  never  reach  a 
permanent  appointment  in  Harvard  without  the 
doctor's  degree.   He  was  right;  for,  although  he 
worked  for  my  permanent  appointment  when  my  crisis 
came,  and  especially  in  1909„  and  did  all  in  his 
power  to  secure  my  permanent  appointment ,  he  was 
unable  to  overcome  the  opposition  of  Osgood  and 
Bocher,  who  in  1909,  had  gained  control  of  the 
Mathematical  Department;  and  who  joined  their 
influence  to  other  influences  then  antagonistic 
to  me. 

I  did  not  accept  Professor  Byerly's  early 
advice:  (1)  because  I  couldnH  well  do  it  without 
going  in  debt;  (2)  because  the  "demand"  for  the 
Ph.  D.  had  not  then  gained  much  force  as  a  need 
for  a  college  professor;  and  (3)  because  the 
Mathematical  Department,  then  under  James  Mills 
Pierce,  was  in  a  chaotic  condition  and  Harvard 
offered  no  good  or  clear  road  to  me,  or  anyone 
else  (for  there  were  no  Ph.D.  candidates  in 
Mathematics  at  Harvard  in  those  days). 

When  one  considers  that  the  University  of 
Chicago  was  not  established  until  1893,  that  the 
State  Universities,  except  Michigan,  were  all 
weak  colleges;  and  that  Johns  Hopkins  was  still, 
practically,  the  only  Ph.D.  creator  in  the 
country;  also  that  the  Harvard  Graduate  School 
was  not  created  until  sometime  in  the  early 
nineties;  one  realizes  that  the  road  to  the 
Ph.D.  was  an  almost  unopened  way  in  the  U.  S. 
before  the  late  nineties;  and  that  the  "Ph.D. 
factories"  were  not  in  good  operating  condition 
until  the  first  decade  of  the  20th  century  - 

1  I  was  past  forty  years  of  age  -  which  is 
a  hopeless  age  to  attempt  it. 

If  I  had  been  gifted  with  sufficient 
foresight;  if  I  had  not  been  able  to  find 
abundant,  delightful,  useful,  and  well-paid 
work  between  1890  and  1900;  if  my  family  needs 
had  not  been  what  they  were;  why,  then  I  would 
have  (as  I  now  see  I  should  have  attempted,  at 
least)  got  my  "indispensable"  Ph.D.  degree;  and 
thus  have  disarmed  my  most  effective  opponents 
in  1909. 

I  did  the  best  I  was  able  -  the  best  I 
knew  how  -  with  the  endowments  God  gave  me. 
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June  and  I  always  agreed  -  we  worked  together, 
we  joyed  together  and  we  suffered  together; 
only  she  turned  out  to  be  of  better  tempered 
metal  than  I;  yet  not  so  plastic  and  able  to 
bear  reverses . 

Dr.  Driver  said  that  June  made  a  most 
fortunate  and  lucky  escape  -  and  a  narrow 
one  -  from  blood  poisoning  when  she  lost  her 
first  baby  in  March  1891.   She  was  not  in 
her  best  health  all  that  spring  and  summer; 
being  paler  than  usual  and  more  languid, 
and  tiring  easily. 

We  spent  the  summer  of  1891  in  Cambridge; 
rooming  in  the  house  of  Professor  and  Mrs. 
B  0  Pierce  at  52  Oxford  Street;  they 
invited  us  to  occupy  their  house,  rent  free, 
during  the  vacation  while  they  were  at  his 
old  home,  with  his  mother,  or  possibly, 
had  gone  to  Scotland  to  visit  Mrs.  Pierce's 
old  home  -  I  do  not  precisely  remember;  so 
June  and  I,  during  all  the  long  summer,  till 
college  reopened  in  the  fall,  lived  in  and 
took  care  of  the  Pierce  home.   We  went  out  - 
I've  forgotten  where  -  *HV  our  meals.   No 
doubt  we  took  trips  to  Nantucket,  to  Point 
of  Pines,  and  other  seaside  places,  and  got 
meals  often  in  Boston. 

In  the  fall  we  returned  to  our  quarters 
at  44  Langdon  Street,  and  resumed  our  meals 
with  Mrs.  Rich  at  46  Langdon  Street.   Sometime 
during  the  winter  (I  cannot  remember  whether 
before  or  after  Christmas  -  but  I  think  it 
was  before)  June  went  to  Chapel  Hill,  to 
see  Mrs.  Spencer,  I  remaining  alone  in  our 
rooms  at  44  Langdon  Street. 

While  at  Chapel  Hill  June  was  extremely 
ill   She  suffered  terribly  with  nausea. 
Dr /Richard  Whitehead  (then  in  charge  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  Medical  School  - 
later  in  the  same  capacity  at  the  University 
of  Virginia)  was  her  attending  physician. 

Due  to  lack  of  nourishment  from  inability 
to  retain  food  on  her  stomach,  June  grew 
weaker  and  weaker.   Her  blood  had  not  been 
in  the  best  condition  since  the  preceding 
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March,  1891;  and  a  most  painful  carbuncle  developed 
in  her  lower  lip  -  thus  not  only  adding  greatly  to 
her  pain  but  much  complicating  the  problem  of  taking 
food  into  her  mouth. 

I  was j  of  course,  just  about  crazy.   I  couldn't 
do  any  good  by  going  to  Chapel  Hill  myself  -  or  so 
little,  if  any,  that  I  would  not  be  warranted  in 
quitting  my  college  work. 

I  don't  think  June  ever  lost  heart,  or  courage  - 
she  never  once  gave  up  or  asked  me  to  come  down  to 
Chapel  Hill.   I  began  to  realize  from  the  news  I  got 
that  Dr.  Whitehead  had  reached  the  end  of  his 
resources,  and  was  beginning  to  lose  hope  that  he 
could  save  June's  life. 

In  this  extremity  I  went  after  Miss  Mahoney, 
who  had  done  us  good  service  in  March  and  April, 
1891.   She  udders tood  June  -  June  had  confidence  in 
her;   and  Miss  Mahoney  had  all  the  docile,  kindly, 
soothing  and  willing  qualities  of  her  race;  and  her 
natural  skill  as  a  cook  had  been  developed  by  her 
training  and  experience  as  a  nurse. 

Miss  Mahoney  was  willing  to  go  to  North 
Carolina,  and  I  sent  her  at  once  -  regretting  that 
the  idea  had  not  come  to  me  earlier. 

When  Miss  Mahoney  reached  June,  I  fully  believe 
that,  without  her,  June  could  not  have  lived  another 
week;  Miss  Mahoney  thought  so,  and  I  think  that  both 
Mrs,  Spencer  and  Dr.  Whitehead  thought  so. 

Miss  Mahoney  took  charge  of  the  sick  room  - 
she  refused  admission  to  visitors,  to  Rebecca, 
the  cook  (thereby  incurring  Rebecca's  eternal 
dislike)  and  to  every  one  except  the  doctor  and 
Mrs.  Spencer;  she,  literally,  took  charge  of  the 
patient.   Miss  Mahoney  prepared  gruels,  and  tempting 
liquid  foods  and  sat  by  the  bedside  and  fed  her 
patient  a  few  drops  at  a  time  -  then  a  teaspoonful  - 
always  watching  the  result,  and  tenderly  encouraging 
June. 

The  effect  was  almost  magical  -  Miss  Mahoney 
worked  a  blessed  miracle  for  us.   Hope  revived 
soon;  and,  within  a  month  from  the  time  Miss 
Mahoney  got  to  Chapel,  I  met  June  and  Miss  Mahoney 
at  the  railway  station  in  Boston  (that  was  before 
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the  "South  Station"  was  built)  and  thankfully, 
gratefully  and  happily  took  June  to  our  rooms 
in  Cambridge.   I  wish  I  knew  the  date  of  this 
return;  but  it  must  have  been  early  in  March,, 
I  can  remember  still  the  look  in  June's  eyes  «= 
and  just  how  she  looked  when  I  first  met  her 
at  the  station  in  Boston,   To  me,  it  was  like 
receiving  her  back  from  death  to  life  =  to 
her,  I  know,  it  must  have  been  of  even  greater 
meaning  to  be  back  again,  and  in  hope,  not 
merely  for  herself,  but  for  the  other  unborn 
life  she  bore  with  her. 

There  was  no  further  mishaps,  and  Cornelia 
Spencer  -  our  second  child  -  was  born  May  5, 
1892;  but  the  child  had  a  narrow  escape . 
Owing  to  long,  difficult  and  painful  labor, 
June  was  so  exhausted  that  she  required  the 
undivided  care  of  both  Dr.  Driver  and  Miss 
Mahoney  for  some  time  after  the  delivery,, 
Meanwhile  the  child  was  wrapped  in  warm,  soft 
blankets  and  placed  under  cover,  in  my  care. 
There  should  have  been  another  physician  there. 
I  blame  Dr.  Driver  for  the  grave  risk  he  took; 
for  I  knew  nothing  about  what  or  how  to  do, 
nor  was  I  in  any  fit  condition  to  think  clearly 
what  to  do.   I  did  not  know  that  the  first 
thing  that  every  newborn  child  should  do  is 
to  cry  heartily;  for  that  is  nature's  way  to 
open  up  their  lungs  and  aerate  their  blood 
and  set  the  heart  and  lungs  to  functioning 
together  properly. 

I  had  not  known  that  the  child  should 
quickly,  if  not  at  first,  take  on  a  pink  and 
rosy  color. 

So,  in  my  ignorance,  I  brooded  over  the 
paid,  quiet,  little  mite  of  humanity, 
thinking  all  was  well,  and  giving  thanks 
that  all  was  over  and  that  June  was  safe 
again. 

I  did  not  know  until  a  good  while  after, 
the  things  I  have  written  here.   The  child 
was  alive,  I  knew  that;  and  I  thought  it  was 
all  right;  whereas,  the  fact  was,  it  was  in 
grave  danger  of  slipping  away  every  moment. 

By  and  by,  I  know  not  how  long  it  was, 
June  was  made  as  comfortable  as  possible; 
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then  Miss  Mahoney  took  the  baby  and  cared  for  it. 
She  knew  what  the  trouble  was;  and,  somehow,  she 
got  the  baby  to  crying,  then  the  immediate  danger, 
and  in  fact,  as  it  turned  out,  I  suppose,  all 
danger  was  over. 

Miss  Mahoney  remained  with  us  a  month  -  took 
the  best  of  care  of  June  and  the  baby  -  until  June 
herself  was  able  to  take  entire  charge  herself. 

Expectant  parents  -  fathers  as  well  as  mothers  - 
should  demand  of  the  physician  all  the  information 
possible,  especially  the  father,  that  he  may  know 
how  to  provide  against  the  possible  contingencies, 
and  know  what  to  do  when  they  arrive,  if  they  arise. 

The  summer  of  1892,  if  my  memory  is  right  as  to 
date,  opened  another  new  opportunity  of  far  reaching 
importance  in  my  later  work  at  Harvard. 

In  1871  or  1872  Asa  Gray  had  given  for  the 
first  time  at  Harvard,  or  elsewhere,  a  course  for 
teachers,  occupying  six  weeks  of  the  summer 
vacation.   His  subject  was  botany.   The  next 
summer  Louis  Agassiz  started  his  summer  course 
in  zoology  at  Penikase  Island  in  Buzzard's  Bay. 
Then  Professor  Cooke  started  a  summer  course  in 
chemistry  in  the  Harvard  Laboratories.  At  about 
this  time  was  started  also  a  summer  course  in 
geology  in  which  N.  S.  Shaler  had  a  part.   All 
these  were  private  classes  -  or  ventures  -  of 
the  professors  -  the  college  (it  was  not  generally 
regarded  as  a  University  then,  I  think)  assumed  no 
responsibility  and  gave  no  support  -  merely 
permitted  the  use  of  its  facilities  in  so  far 
as  these  were  useful  and  necessary. 

Such  summer  courses  were  continued  more 
or  less  intermittently  in  some  subjects  -  but, 
in  each  summer  some  courses  were  given  throughout 
the  seventies  and  the  eighties.   There  was, 
however,  no  coordination  or  control;  each 
professor  did  what  seemed  good  in  his  own  eyes. 

About  1887  Professor  N.  S.  Shaler  was 
appointed  Chairman  of  a  new  Committee  appointed 
at  the  same  time  called  "The  Committee  on 
Summer  Courses  of  Instructions  in  Arts  and 
Sciences". 
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Its  purposes  were  to  (1)  plan  each 
summer  courses  suitable  for  teachers  to 
occupy  six  weeks  of  July  and  August; 
(2)  to  arrange  instructors  and  guarantee 
their  compensation;  (3)  to  advertise  the 
courses  and  (4)  to  take  care  of  correspondence 
and  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
conduct  of  the  classes,  for  board  and 
lodging,  etc.,  etc. 

This  committee  experimented  for 
several  years  during  which  the  attendance 
on  its  courses  slowly  increased  and  in 
which  there  were  some  additional  courses 
offered  each  year. 

In  1892  Professor  Shaler  wished  for 
the  first  time  to  offer  a  eourse  in 
trigonometry  -  the  first  mathematical 
course  offered.   By  that  time  it  had  been 
perceived  that  the  summer  courses,  while 
offered  primarily  for  teachers  in  service 
in  secondary  and  primary  schools,  would 
be  serviceable  also  to  college  students 
and  to  students  preparing  to  enter  college. 

Also  at  that  time  Professor  Hames  had 
just  been  called  from  Colorado  to  inaugurate 
courses  in  the  University  treating  of  the 
aims,  methods,  principles,  and  history  of 
education.  These  were  useful  topxcs  for 
teachers  in  the  summer. 

Hence,  in  1892,  the  purposes  and 
scope  of  the  summer  school  began  to  be 
considerably  enlarged;  and,  for  the 
first  time,  importance  began  to  be 
attached  to  the  question  of  counting 
the  summer  courses  by  students  in  ful- 
filling the  requirements  for  the 
bachelor's  degree. 

Professor  Shaler asked  me  to  take 
charge  of  the  new  course  in  Mathematics 
in  the  summer  school  of  1892.  From  that 
time  forth,  without  a  break,  I  had  charge 
of  the  mathematical  courses  in  the  summer 
school,  and  taught  either  one  or  two 
courses  myself,  until,  and  including,  the 
summer  of  1909  -  eighteen  consecutive  years, 
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without  a  break,  in  addition  to  a  full  quota  of 
term  time  teaching  and  to  the  administrative 
duties  I  discharged  in  both  term  time  and 
summer  -  as  will  appear  later. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  summer  vacation 
in  1892,  when  Cornelia  was  about  four  months  old, 
June  traveled  alone  with  the  baby  to  Chapel  Hill. 
It  was  a  proud  and  happy  day  for  her  to  take  her 
baby  back  to  see  its  grandmother  -  or,  rather, 
to  be  seen  by  its  grandmother.   The  correspondence 
between  June  and  Mrs.  Spencer,  and,  also,  possibly, 
between  June  and  myself,  which  has,  I  believe, 
been  kept,  will  show  details  -  which  I  cannot 
remember. 

Another  important  change  occurred  in  the 
Scientific  School  about  1892.   Dean  Chaplin  was 
succeeded  as  Dean  by  Professor  N.  S.  Shaler. 
Since  Chaplin's  going  left  vacant  the  Professorship 
of  engineering,  Professor  W.  H.  Burr  was  called  to 
take  his  place,  from  Columbia  University. 
Professor  Burr  remained  at  Cambridge  only  one 
year |  when  he  was  succeded  by  Ira  N.  Hollis,  who 
was  a  Naval  Engineer,  a  graduate  from  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis. 

All  these  changes  strengthened  my  position 
in  the  mathematics  of  the  Scientific  School  - 
and  the  courses  and  students  increased  therein 
to  such  an  extemt  that  I  not  only  had  to  give 
up  the  freshman  courses  I  had  been  teaching  in 
Harvard  College,  but,  eventually,  I  required  the 
services  of  assistants  in  the  courses  in  the 
Scientific  School. 

For  the  first  three  years  my  appointment  as 
Instructor  in  Mathematics  was  "Annual"  -  for  one 
year  only,  and  needed  to  be  renewed. 

When  Professor  Hollis  came  to  be  head  of 
the  Engineering  Department  he  and  Professor 
Shaler  had  my  appointment  changed  to  "Instructor" 
without  time  limit.   There  was  some  increase  in 
salary;  but  the  change  meant  (1)  that  my  position 
was  tenable  indefinitely  unless  revoked;  and  (2) 
that  I  now  became  a  member  of  the  Harvard  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.   This  Faculty  had  charge  of 
three  "schools'"'!  (1)  the  historic  Harvard  College, 
(2)  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School;  and  (3)  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  which 
administered  the  degrees  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 
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Under  this  Faculty  there  was,  for  each 
of  the  three  schools,  a  body,  known  as  an 
"Administrative  Board",  which  had  immediate 
charge  of  all  the  courses,  students, 
admissions,  discipline,  degrees,  etc.,  etc., 
in  the  school  to  which  the  Board  was 
assigned. 

When  I  was  promoted  to  the  Faculty  I 
was  made  a  member  of  the  "Administrative 
Board-'  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School; 
and  I  remained  a  member  of  this  Board  so 
long  as  I  was  actively  connected  with  the 
University  until  the  end  of  the  academic 
year  1908-09. 

The  events  of  the  years  1892-1895  do 
n©t  stand  in  chronological  order  in  my 
memory.   I  was  very  busy  -  teaching  in  the 
Scientific  School,  teaching  in  Radcliffe 
College  (then  called  "The  Annex")  and 
teaching  in  the  summer  school;  serving  on 
Faculty  Committees  and  on  the  Administrative 
Board  of  the  Scientific  School,  etc.   Some 
of  these  committee  duties  were  important; 
for  two  years,  while  the  Harvard  ''Schools 
Examination  Board"  existed,  I  was  Examiner 
in  Mathematics.   On  this  duty  I  made 
inspections  and  reports  on  the  mathematical 
departments  of,  and  the  instructors,  courses, 
and  instruction  in,  mathematics  of  the 
Peekskill,  New  York  Military  Academy,  the 
Newton,  Mass.  High  School,  the  Mount  Herman, 
Mass.  School  for  Boys,  the  Utica  N.Y,  High 
School,  the  Brimmer  School,  Boston,  and 
one  or  two  others.   President  Eliot  was 
Chairman  of  this  Examining  Board \    I  was 
ser.t  to  examine  nearly  all  the  schools  - 
Osgood  and  Bocher  having  been  sent  only 
about  once  each. 

I  was  a  member,  also,  for  several 
years  until  my  other  duties  grew  so  heavy, 
of  the  Faculty  Committee  on  "Special 
Students  in  Harvard  College".   This 
Committee  was  virtually  an  "Administrative 
Board-"  -  it  admitted  students  and  supervised 
and  certified  them  as  to  courses  completed; 
but,  of  course,  it  conferred  no  degrees. 
As  a  part  of  my  work  on  this  Committee  I 
had  to  act  as  "Adviser"  for  some  twenty 
Special  Students. 
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I  was  member  and  chairman  of  the  Faculty 
Committee  on  'Degrees  with  Distinction  and 
Honorable  Mention".   This  Committee  was  charged 
with  the  duty  of  examining  the  records  of  all 
candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree  and  of 
recommending  to  the  Faculty,  when  degrees  were 
voted  in  June,  such  students  as  should  receive 
distinction  and  honorable  mentions  -  under  the 
Faculty  regulations,, 

The  year  1893  was  a  trying  one  in  our  two 
little  rooms  at  44  Langdon  Street.   I  was  busy 
outside,  and  June  was  busy  inside,  the  house; 
though  some  of  my  work  had  to  be  done  inside 
the  rooms  too,  for  the  college  did  not  provide 
any  place,  or  office,  or  room,  in  which  an 
instructor  could  do  his  college  work  -  except 
the  class  room  -  which  was  shared  with  other 
instructors;  for  there  was  always  a  shortage 
of  class  rooms. 

Our  rooms  were  too  small  for  three  -  the 
situation  reacted  badly  on  June  who  was 
nursing  her  baby;  and  June's  condition 
affected  the  baby,  whose  digestion  and  sleep 
suffered  badly.   We  had  both  Dr.  Driver  and 
Dr.  Nichols  in  consultation  about  the  baby's 
digestion;  but  got  no  relief.   Teething,  too, 
was  a  problem  of  serious  moment,  causing  many 
wakeful  and  sleepless  hours  at  nights.   Miss 
Mahoney  taught  the  baby  the  bad  habit  of 
being  -rocked"  or  lulled  to  sleep  in  her  lap. 
The  combination  of  loss  of  sleep,  etc., 
nearly  drove  us  frantic.   At  length  June 
went  away  again  to  Chapel  Hill,  and  I,  at 
least,  got  a  rest.   I  do  not  remember  when 
this  was;  but  I  think  it  was  late  in  the 
summer  of  1893. 

When  June  returned  I  had  rented  and 
partially  furnished  the  house,  27  Wallace 
(afterwards  changed  to  Walker)  Street. 
Cornelia  was  all  right,  and  once  more,  we 
were  at  peace  and  comfortable.   I  had  found 
this  house  being  built,  by  "Old  Mr.  Steams:"  - 
a  fine  old  gentleman  who  had  made  his  small 
fortune  years  before  by  running  bus  lines  from 
Cambridge  to  Boston  -  in  the  days  before  the 
horse,  street-cars,  were  developed. 
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Mr.  Stearns  let  me  choose  the  wall 
papers,  and,  as  far  as  he  could,  he  fixed 
things  as  I  asked  him.   He  leased  me  the 
house  and  lot  for  $25  per  month;  and  never, 
as  I  recall,  was  this  increased  -  even  when, 
after  his  death,  his  son  George  Stearns 
took  charge. 

June  was  delighted  with  the  little 
cosy  home.   I  had  bought  nearly  all  the 
furniture,  rugs,  etc.,  so  when  she  and 
Cornelia  arrived,  some  time  in  the  fall 
of  1893,  I  think,  we  moved  in.   June  brought 
with  her  from  North  Carolina  a  smart 
colored  girl,  Annie  Battle,  who  cooked 
for  us  for  the  first  year.   Annie  would 
have  remained  with  us  indefinitely,  I 
suppose,  but  she  was  indiscreet  and  unlucky 
enough  to  let  her  colored  beau  get  her  into 
trouble  -  and  we  had  to  let  her  go  back  to 
North  Carolina. 

We  did  not  have  money  enough  at  first 
to  furnish  our  parlor.   After  we  had  been 
in  the  house  a  month  or  two,  Old  Mr.  Stearns 
came  in  one  day  and  offered  to  lend  me  the 
money  to  fit  up  the  parlor.   We  thanked 
him,  but  declined  his  generous  kindness. 
In  due  time  we  furnished  it  ourselves, 
in  a  simple  way. 

We  had  some  pleasant  dinner  parties 
in  our  little  home;  and  tried  to  return, 
as  we  could,  the  hospitality  of  some  who 
had  been  hospitable  to  us. 

June  was  always  scrupulous  and  generous 
in  returning  hospitality  and  friendly 
favors  -  she  was,  always,  a  "good  neighbor". 

June  took  much  care  of  the  yard  -  of 
the  grass,  the  little  shrubbery,  and  of  her 
always  attractive  flower  bed.   She  had  an 
archway  and  gate  put  by  the  front  door 
step,  and  trained  a  lovely  vine  over  the 
arch  and  gate.   She  had  a  "joggle  board™ 
made  for  the  backyard  for  Cornelia  to  ride 
up  and  down  on;  and  she  had  a  lawn  seat 
there  where  we  could  go  and  sit  in  the 
shade  on  a  sunny  late  afternoon. 
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It  was  a  frequent  happening  that  an  old  friend 
from  North  Carolina  would  call  on  us  while  visiting 
Boston,, 

Not  long  after  we  had  got  the  parlor  fitted  up 
I  was  astonished  one  day  to  receive  a  call  from 
Major  Henry  L.  Higginson,  accompanied  by  a  young 
man  =  one  of  his  office  staff.   It  seems  he  had  a 
son,  or  a  nephew,  in  college  at  that  time  who  was 
having  trouble  with  his  mathematics .   Major  Higginson 
was  anxious  to  get  help  for  the  deficient  student; 
and  Dean  Briggs  had  recommended  me,  and  the  Major 
had  come  to  see  if  I  would  undertake  to  coach  the 
fellow. 

I  declined  to  undertake  it,  because  I  was  very 
busy  and  because,  at  bottom,  I  had  a  feeling  that  it 
was  not  a  dignified  and  proper  thing  for  an  Instructor 
to  act  in  the  capacity  of  private  tutor. 

I  made  a  big  mistake.   I  knew  then  that  Major 
Higginson  was  a  vTellow"  -  a  member  of  the  all 
powerful  "Corporation";  and  I  supposed  he  would 
appreciate  my  point  of  view  and  approve  my 
position  in  regard  to  tutoring.   But  I  learned 
better  the  ways  of  men  as  I  grew  older.   I  should 
have  regarded  Major  Higginson's  request  as  a 
command,  especially,  when  he  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  drive  to  my  house  to  ask  me. 

I  feel  sure,  now,  that  he  went  away  angry 
and  sore  and  annoyed  -  not  only  at  my  refusal, 
but  on  having  to  give  more  of  his  valuable  time 
to  the  effort  to  get  his  kinsman  out  of  an 
academic  difficulty. 

I  lost  an  opportunity;  and,  I  suppose,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  rankling  memory 
of  that  occasion  possibly  remained  with  him  and 
affected  his  attitude  towards  me  when  my  name 
came  before  the  Corporation  for  promotion  or 
retention,, 

I  never  forgot  the  incident;  nor  ceased  to 
blame  myself  for  my  foolish  attitude,  and  for  my 
declining  to  help  him  and  his  kinsman. 

Nor  do  I  think  he  ever  forgot  it;  though, 
in  all  my  years  at  Harvard,  I  never  spoke  to 
him  again. 
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Men  of  his  strong,  tenacious  mind,  and 
of  his  will  and  capacity,  neither  forget  nor 
forgive  those  who  annoy  them. 

From  the  time  June  and  I  left  Chapel 
Hill  together  in  the  fall  of  1890,  Mrs,  Spencer 
kept  house  alone  in  cur  house  in  Chapel  Hill. 
She  had  the  assistance  of  Rebecca  Mason  - 
the  colored  cook  who  had  faithfully  served 
us  in  the  house.   Rebecca  was  faithful  to 
Mrs,  Spencer  -  and  remained  with  her  until 
Mrs.  Spencer  left  Chapel  Hill  in  June  1894 
to  join  us  in  Cambridge.  During  the  four 
years  Mrs,  Spencer,  during  the  college  year, 
let  one  of  the  rooms  to  a  college  student  in 
order  to  have  company  in  the  house.   I 
remember  only  one  of  these  -  or  two  -  brothers, 
by  the  name  of  Wills,  from  Greensboro  -  who 
is  now  a  druggist,  I  think,  in  Greensboro. 
His  brother,  George  S.  Wills  (?)  who,  I 
believe,  roomed  there  part  of  the  time,  was 
afterwards  a  graduate  student  at  Harvard 
and  became  a  teacher  of  English, 

Oa  the  morning  of  the  Harvard  Class  Day, 
1894,  I  got  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Spencer,  which 
I  did  not  show  to  June  until  the  Class  Day 
festivities  were  over.  We  had  as  a  guest 
that  day,  Edwin  A.  Alderman,  U.N.C.  1882, 
who  was  then  Professor  of  Education  in  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Later  was, 
successively,  President  of  the  University  of 
North  Caroina;  of  Tulane  University,  La,; 
and  the  University  of  Virginia, where  he 
■till  is  President. 

In  the  letter  of  Mri,  Spencer  to  me, 
■he  told  me  about  a  "lump"  that  had  lately 
appeared  and  waa  growing  in  her  left  breast. 
I   thought  it  best  not  to  disturb  Jane's 
Class  Day  *»   so  waited  till  we  got  home  in 
the  evening. 

We  consulted  Dr.  Driver  at  once;  and, 
next  day,  I  telegraphed  to  Mrs,  Spencer 
and  asked  her  to  come  immediately  to 
Cambridge  -  which  she  did,  packing  her 
trunk  and  leaving  for  Cambridge  on  the 
first  train  she  could  catch. 
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The  reason  for  the  haste  was  Dr.  Driver's 
advice.   He  recognized  that  an  incipient  cancer 
of  the  breast  was  the  trouble  -  which,  if  operated 
on  at  once,  might  avert  the  trouble;  for,  they  say, 
as  soon  as  the  swelling  appears  in  other  glands 
about  the  armpits  the  situation  has  gone  dangerously 
far  and  an  operation  might  then  prove  to  be  too 
late. 

Mrs,  Spencer  made  the  long  trip  safely  - 
breaking  it  overnight  at  her  brother's  house, 
Mr.  Sam  Phillips*,  in  Washington.   Dr.  Driver 
had  arranged  with  the  Cambridge  Hospital;  and, 
as  soon  as  Mrs.  Spencer  got  a  bit  rested,  she 
went  to  the  hospital  and  the  surgeons  removed 
the  entire  left  breast.   The  operation  had  been 
in  good  time  -  there  had  been  no  spread  whatever 
to  any  other  glands;  and,  in  two  weeks  Mrs.  Spencer 
came  back  from  the  hospital,  perfectly  well;  and 
she  never  more  was  troubled  with  anything  like 
incipient  cancer.   Dr.  Driver  thought  that  the 
case  was  a  remarkable  one  -  for  a  person  of 
Mrs.  Spencer's  age  to  go  through  it  so  quickly 
and  successfully,  and  to  be  so  entirely  free 
afterwards. 

The  only  cause  for  it  that  the  Doctor 
could  suggest  was  the  possibility  that  Mrs.  Spencer 
had  received  a  blow  -  perhaps  from  a  baby's  head  - 
possibly  Cornelia's  -  which  started  the  formation 
of  the  tumor  in  the  breast;  but  this  was  only  a 
theory  -  it  might  have  been  another  cause,  and 
the  blow  might  have  been  received  in  other  ways, 
assuming  that  it  was  caused  by  a  blow. 

Mrs.  Spencer  never  returned,  as  I  recall, 
Chapel  Hill;  even  for  a  visit  -  umtil  we 
carried  her  there  to  lay  her  beside  her  parents 
and  her  brothers  in  1908;  and  although  an  exile 
in  Cambridge,  and  doubly  so  on  account  of  her 
deafness,  she  was  as  cheerful,  energetic 
mentally,  and  as  useful  in  Cambridge  from  her 
69th  to  her  83rd  year  -  as  a  woman  could  be 
anywhere.   She  never  openly  repined  -  the 
preseD.ce  of  her  daughter  and  her  two  grand- 
children were  enough  to  fill  her  life  with 
peace  and  contentment.   She  kept  up  with  living 
old  friends  by  letters;  and  many  of  them  called 
on  her  if  they  chanced  to  come  to  Cambridge. 
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She  was  of  the  greatest  help  and  comfort  to 
juneTtnd  a  delight  to  the  children  to  whom 
she  read  many  volumes  of  stories  and  novels  - 
especially  to  Cornelia,  who  was  always  an 
eager  listener  to  "Grandy". 

After  Mrs.  Spencer's  recovery,  I^ent 
to  Chapel  Hill  to  "break  up  the  house  . 
We  hadn't  room  in  Cambridge  for  much  of 
"he  furniture  -  so,  I  sold  that ,  J«*Uy, 
to  friends  and  others  xn  Chapel  Hill,   i 
Us ted  and  displayed  all  the  thxngs  we 
would  sell,  appointed  a  day  for  the  sale, 
Ind  "everything  sold"  at  fairly  good 
sacrifice  prices. 

I  packed  up  the  old  family  pieces, 
the  furniture  endeared  to  Mrs.  Spencer 
and  June  by  associations,  and  shipped  to 
Cambridge  I  also  linen,  blankets ,^oks 
and  such  things  as  we  needed  xn  CamDrxage. 
T£ere  were  many  books;. for,  -"hough  many 
Lve  been  disposed  of  in  Cambrxdge  of 
those  I  shipped  then,  there  ares till 
numbers  of  Mrs.  Spencer's  and  her  father  s 
Sid  books  among  those  we  recently  shxpped 
back  from  Cambridge  to  Gastonia. 

Since  I  taught  in  the  Harvard  Summer 
School™  1894,  which  closed  about  August  15, 
I  must  have  attended  to  the  Chapel  Jill 
matters  between  that  date  and  the  date  of 
the  College  opening  in  the  fall  -  at  Harvard 
about  September  20. 

I  must  have  been  bothered  then,  some 
at  leas?,  with  hay  fever;  for  I  ^tha t 
the  next  following  summer   1896  I  went 

for  two  weeks  to  Block  Ialand>^*Uer  ia 
seek  relief  from  hay  fever.  The  latte r  xs 
the  first  distinct  recollection  I  have  of 
going  away  from  Cambridge  to  get  relxef. 

(Spencer  left  for  North  Carolina 
this  A.M.  -  arrived  April  12,  1921  -  I 
miss  him  so  much  today  I  don't  feel  lxke 
doing  anything.) 

The  next  important  event  was  the 
arrival  of  Spencer  on  July  6,  1896.   I  ao 
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not  recall  any  details  of  the  years  1894  -  1895, 
after  Mrs.  Spencer  settled  down  with  us.   I 
imagine  I  made  a  visit  or  two  to  North  Carolina 
to  see  father  and  mother;  and,  probably,  I  got 
away,  somewhere  out  of  Cambridge  for  the  few 
weeks  between  the  close  of  summer  school, 
August  15,  and  the  opening  of  college.   I  know 
that  June  and  I  were  for  two  summers, for  a  short 
time  at  Magnolia,  Mass.,  -  once  in  a  cottage 
belonging  to  the  Oceanside  Hotel,  and  another 
time  at  the  Blynsman  House  -  since  discontinued. 
But  I  do  not  recall  the  years  -  it  may  have  been 
after  1895  -  it  was  about  this  time  that  my 
"summer  cold"  or  "hay  fever"  began  to  get 
troublesome  enough  to  have  to  be  reckoned  with. 
I  consulted  Dr.,  DeBlois,  in  Boston,  and  soon 
found  that  the  so-called  hay  fever  specialists 
had  no  relief  to  offer.   Dr.  DeBlois  attempted 
to  cauterize  my  nose  with  an  electric  current 
through  a  wire  which  became  heated.   He  did  me 
no  good,  and  gave  me  a  distressing  experience; 
for,  in  using  cocoaine  to  deaden  the  nerves  in 
the  nasal  cavity  he  used  so  much  that  I  swallowed 
some  and  it  first  got  me  much  excited  so  that  I 
talked  to  the  doctor  in  a  rapid  and  excited  manner 
about  his  son,  who  was  then  oneof  my  pupils  in 
the  Scientific  School;  then  I  fainted.   How  long 
I  was  unconscious  I  do  not  know  -  it  probably  was 
not  many  minutes.   When  I  recovered  I  was  lying 
on  the  floor  and  Dr.  DeBlois  was  working  over  me 
to  revive  me.   As  soon  as  I  "came  to"  he  put  me 
in  his  operating  chair  again  and  completed  the 
cauterizing,  which  the  fainting  had  interrupted. 
After  resting  a  little  while  I  went  back  to 
Cambridge  -  none  the  worse  -   except  that  he  had 
my  nose  ''raw"  inside  for  several  days  -  and  I  was 
not  feeling  at  all  lively  as  I  went  home  in  the 
trolley  car. 

I  do  not  know,  now,  what  year  this  was. 
It  probably  was  after  1895;  but  I  could  decide 
the  year  if  I  could  find  out  what  years  Dr.  DeBlois" 
son  was  a  freshman  and  sophomore  in  L.S.S. 

With  no  records  to  guide  me  I  cannot  recall 
any  special  incidents  or  changes  in  1895  -  unless 
this  was  the  year  when  Cornelia  had  scarlet  fever  - 
a  terrible  experience  for  her  and  for  us.   She 
caught  the  contagion  from  some  valentines  left 
at  the  house  door  by  some  neighbor  children  of  a 
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working  man  who  lived  in  an  alley  just  back 
of  our  house.   June  had  been  neighborly  with 
these  people  -  according  to  her  custom. 
Scarlet  fever  had  got  into  the  family  the 
year  before  and  had  been  in  their  house  at 
Valentine's  Day.   They  had  ignorantly  kept 
the  valentines  which  neighbors  had  sent  to 
the  sick  children;  and  a  year  after  had 
brought  some  of  these  valentines  to  our 
baby.  This'  may  have  been  in  February  1894. 
I  cannot  remember  whether  or  not  Mrs.  Spencer 
was  with  us  at  the  time.   Cornelia  promptly 
came  down  at  the  proper  length  of  time  after 
February  14th.   She  was  very  sick  for  several 
weeks  and  June  took  entire  care  of  her.   They 
were  shut  up  in  the  rooms  at  the  back  of  the 
second  floor.  On  account  of  my  classes  I 
was  not  permitted  to  go  into  that  part  of 
the  house  -  so  I  could  neither  comfort  the 
sick  child  nor  assist  June;  except  by  what 
I  coiald  do  outside,  and  for  being  in  the 
front  part  of  the  house  all  the  time  when 
I  was  not  out  at  my  work  in  the  class  room. 

Of  course,  it  was  hard  for  June;  but 
she  didn't  want  a  trained  nurse  -  she  wanted 
to  take  care  of  her  child  herself.  With 
Dr.  Driver's  help  Cornelia  came  through  in 
a  normal  way  ~  and  made  as  good  a  recovery 
as  possible.  All  seemed  well,  and  no 
apparent  ill  effects  of  the  scarlet  fever 
were  to  be  seen.  But  it  left  a  mark  and  a 
sad  result,  which  was  first  manifest  when 
her  second  set  of  teeth  began  to  appear  = 
these  all  showed  how  disastrously  the  fever 
had  affected  the  enamel,  without  exception 
the  tops  of  the  teeth  were  ruined.   The 
fever  had  come  at  just  the  time  when  the 
little  second  teeth  were  forming  in  the 
embryonic  stage  -  and  the  enamel  was 
destroyed.   It  was  a  tragic  loss  to  any 
child  •=  boy  or  girl,  and  doubly  so  to  a 
sweet,  beautiful  girl  like  Cornelia  - 
whose  every  other  feature,  hair,  eyes  - 
all  -  were  so  regular,  perfect  and 
beautiful.   No  little  girl,  or  young  lady, 
could  have  had  such  beautiful  hair  as  hers 
was  and  is  -  and  how  silently  and  bravely 
she  has  always  borne  this  affliction. 
God  bless  her  and  help  her  always. 
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The  event  of  1896  was  Spencer's  arrival  July  6  - 
the  day  after  summer  school  opened.   June  had  bravely 
accepted  the  risk  -  notwithstanding  the  near  call  of 
death  in  1891  -  92.   She  had  repeated  much  of  her 
former  experiences  -  but,  with  the  better  care  we 
could  give  her  in  Cambridge  than  had  been  possible 
in  Chapel  Hill,  her  suffering  at  no  time  took  on  a 
dangerous  aspect ;  although  her  suffering  for  months 
was  distressing  and  at  times  intense. 

I  discovered  in  some  old  diaries  of  Mrs.  Spencer, 
which  I  found  in  the  fall  of  1920,  that   June  had 
shown  in  her  childhood  a  condition  of  nervous 
stomach  which  at  times  troubled  her  always.   I 
believe  this  sensitiveness  of  the  stomach  -  or  the 
nerves  connected  with  it  -  was  partly,  if  not 
largely  responsible  for  the  fatal  termination  of 
her  heart  trouble. 

In  childhood  she  had  attacks  of  indigestion  - 
or  stomach  trouble  -  which  were  so  violent  as  to 
cause  convulsions,  and  unconsciousness. 

This  was  the  only  weak  point  in  her  physical 
organization  -  which  was  healthy,  vigorous, 
capable  of  great  endurance  and  always  under 
control. 

With  prudence  in  diet  and  living,  she  had 
rarely  any  trouble  with  the  stomach;  but,  in  child- 
bearing,  where  nerves  and  vital  forces  are  not  under 
the  control  of  one's  will,  her  stomach  was  far  more 
than  normally  disturbed;  and,  this  phenomenon, 
made  child-bearing  exceptionally  dangerous  for 
her.   I  think,  too,  that  the  effects  of  the  first 
lost  child  must  have  left  an  indelible  mark  on 
her  nerves;  for  she  did  not  suffer  alarmingly 
the  first  time. 

Spencer  arrived,  lusty- lunged  -  how  well  I 
remember  that  sound J  -  and  how  thankful  we  were  - 
in  every  way.   He  was  a  "long"  or  "tall"  baby  - 
and  weighed  8  lbs.   We  had  not  weighed  Cornelia, 
but  I  do  not  think  she  could  have  weighed  over  7; 
though  I  am  a  poor  guesser  -  with  such  slight 
experience  in  numbers  -  though  intense  in  quality. 

Miss  Mahoney  taught  Spencer  the  same  tricks 
she  had  taught  Cornelia;  but  I,  for  my  part,  had 
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made  up  my  mind  that  we  would  not  repeat  with 
Spencer  our  troubles  with  Cornelia.   Hence, 
as  soon  as  Miss  Mahoney  left,  June  agreed  that 
we  would  teach  Spencer  to  lie   in  his  crib 
without  being  rocked,  and  to  go  to  sleep  in 
bed.   Miss  Mahoney  had  always  lulled  him  to 
sleep  in  her  lap  -  then  laid  him  in  his  crib  - 
if  he  waked,  she  took  him  up  (same  as  she  had 
with  Cornelia)  and  lulled  him  to  sleep  again 
in  her  lap. 

Her  purpose  was  to  save  disturbing  the 
Mother  -  which  purpose  was  all  right;  for 
the  mother  needs  all  the  rest  she  can  get  - 
especially  the  first  four  weeks. 

But,  when  the  mother  has  recovered  that 
motive  no  longer  exists  -  then  the  baby  must 
be  trained  to  reasonable  habits,  for  its  own 
sake  as  well  as  the  parents. 

The  first  night,  June  laid  the  little 
fellow  in  his  crib  when  she  had  got  him 
ready  for  the  night,  so  he  could  "go  to 
sleep  like  folks". 

But  he  was  not  going  to  have  it  so. 
He  "lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept".   He 
cried  and  protested  for  a  long  time  -  it 
may  have  been  an  hour  -  it  may  have  been 
longer  -  it  seemed  like  an  age.  We  felt 
like  criminals  -  and  suffered  terribly 
ourselves.   June  wept  too;  and  I  had  to 
stand  by  the  door  of  his  room  and  prevent 
her,  persuasively  and  tenderly  as  I  could, 
from  going  in  to  take  him  up.   It  surely 
did  seem  most  cruel  to  the  child  -  he 
cried  so  bitterly  -  but  it  was  we  thought, 
and  I  still  think,  best  every  way.   I 
should  have  to  be  shown  by  an  expert  on 
child  psychology  and  a  childes  nerves, 
before  I  could  believe  that  we  did  wrong 
to  the  child. 

At  last  he  went  to  sleep  and  gave  no 
further  trouble. 

The  next  night  we  repeated  the  experiment, 
He  cried  a  short  time  and  went  to  sleep  all 
right. 
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The  third  night  he  hardly  cried  at  all;  and, 
after  that,  the  habit  was  established  -  he  never 
needed  either  to  be  rocked  to  sleep  on  being  put 
to  bed,  or  to  be  taken  up  and  lulled  to  sleep  on 
waking  at  night.   If  he  waked  and  required 
attention,  he  was  cared  for,  laid  down  again,  and 
would  go  to  sleep  naturally  and  quickly;  except 
he  would  suck  his  thumb.   Miss  Mahoney  taught  both 
children  this  bad  habit.   We  did  not  attempt  to  stop 
it  until  the  children  were  two  years  old.  If  I  had 
to  do  over,  I   would  prevent  the  nurse  from 
developing  the  habit  -  I  would  stop  it  at  the  start. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  it  -  no  sense  in  it.   I  do 
not  know  that  any  harm  resulted.   Some  say  it  mis- 
shapes the  mouth.   I  did  not  find  this  to  be  true 
with  Cornelia  'or  Spencer. 

It  may  be  that  the  thumb-sucking  habit  helps 
to  develop  mouth«=breathing.   This  is  positively 
injurious  =  it  is  closely  connected  with  adenoids  - 
I  know  not  whether  as  a  cause  or  an  effect. 

If  Cornelia  ever  had  adenoids  we  never  found 
it  out.   She  showed  no  symptons  so  far  as  I  or 
June  knew  -  but  we  knew  little  about  adenoids  then. 
I  doubt  if  I  had  heard  the  word,  or  knew  what  it 
meant.   But,  I  suppose,  if  she  had  been  troubled 
with  adenoids  Dr.  Driver  would  have  discovered  it 
in  some  way.   She  has  never  shown  any  after  effects  - 
to  my  knowledge  -  of  having  been  troubled  with 
adenoids  in  childhood.   But  Spencer  was  troubled 
with  them.   June  noticed  that  his  hearing  was 
seeming  to  gnaw  duller.   He  must  have  been  about 
five  years  old.   We  had  Dr.  Clarence  J.  Blake  examine 
him.   The  adenoids  were  removed  by  an  operation 
under  Dr.  Blake's  oversight.   The  removal  restored 
him  perfectly.   It  was  awfully  hard,  though,  when 
I  was  obliged  to  hold  him  firmly  on  his  back,  and 
hold  his  hands,  on  the  cot  in  the  surgeon's 
office,  when  they  put  the  ether  cone  over  his  face. 
He  was  too  young  to  reason  with  -  too  intelligent 
to  deceive  -  and  he  resisted  taking  th«  ether. 
Again  I  felt  like  a  criminal  when  I  had  to  help  to 
force  him  -  but  for  his  own  good. 

I  think  June  would  have  discovered  it  -  same 
as  she  did  with  Spencer  -  if  Cornelia  had  been 
bothered  with  adenoids;  for  no  mother,  since  the 
world  was,  ever  devoted  herself  more  fully  or 
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lovingly  to  her  children  than  June  did. 
She  nursed  them  both  -  she  cared  for  them 
always,  day  and  night  -  every  day  and 
every  night  -  all  day  and  all  night.   Never 
for  a  moment  did  she  relax  her  motherly 
attention  and  oversight.   Even  if  she 
went  to  Boston  to  shop  -  or  out  to  make  a 
call  -  she  knew  just  where  the  children 
were  and  what  they  were  doing.   It  would 
have  been  better  for  her  could  she  have 
been  less  anxious  -  less  devoted;  better 
for  her  if  she  could  have  relaxed  -  but 
it  was  impossible  -  her  nature  was 
(   trolling.   She  was  happier,  less  anxious, 
less  under  nervous  strain,  in  caring  for 
them  as  she  did,  than  she  could  have  been 
had  they  been  under  the  care  of  another. 

The  children  know  how  persistent  that 
mother  love  was  -  even  when  they  were 
"grown  up"  she  could  not  relax  it  -  they 
meant  life,  and  joy,  and  hope  to  her;  and 
their  honor,  their  usefulness,  their 
happiness  weighed  infinitely  to  her  in 
comparison  with  her  own. 

Children  nor  grownups  understand  that 
brooding  mother- love  -  that  parent- love; 
}dy  understands  it  but  those  who  have 
felt  it;  or  seen  it  manifested  as  I  have 
through  my  knowledge  of  June. 

But  as  the  children  grew  older,  June 
c  n trolled  her  love  better  -  and  tried  to 
let  the  child  develop  personality  and  will 
on  its  own  account. 

She  never  relaxed  her  brooding  love; 
sie  did  not  restrain  its  outward  control 
and  manifestation. 

For  two  or  three  weeks,  including  late 
August  and  early  September,  1896,  I  went  to 
Block  Island,  R.I.,  to  escape  my  hay  fever. 
I  was  not  troubled  there,  except  if  I 
walked  along  a  sandy  beach  when  the  wind 
was  high;  when,  apparently,  very  fine  sand 
particles  blown  by  the  wind  would  set  me 
sneezing.   I  had  a  pleasant  time  there  - 
in  the  "Bonanza  Cottage"  -  operated  by 
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the  wife  of  a  man  who  was  captain  of  a  tug  boat 
which  towed  barges  from  New  York  to  Boston,  via 
Long  Island  Sound,   A  number  of  pleasant  people 
roomed  in  the  house;  and  the  boating,  sea-bathing, 
and  reading  on  the  grassy  shore  occupied  the  time. 

June  with  her  two  "babies"  and  her  mother 
was  comfortable  and  busy  in  Cambridge. 

At  Block  Island  I  caught  a  good  sized  blue- 
fish  one  day  -  trolling  from  a  "cat-boat".   I 
was  the  only  one  of  the  party  that  caught  a 
fish  -  and  this  was  the  only  fish  I  ever  caught 
out  of  the  ocean. 

I  do  not  remember  the  events  of  1896-97. 
My  teaching  was  growing  in  volume  in  the 
Scientific  School.   The  enrollment,  by  this  time, 
was  300  to  400;  and  mathematics  was  prescribed 
for  all  freshmen  and  sophomores  -  and  optional  for 
juniors.   I  had  the  services  of  two  or  three 
assistants  -  in  both  first  and  second  year  work; 
for  we  kept  the  "sections"  down  to  about  thirty 
or  less;  so  as  to  permit  as  much  student's 
blackboard  recitations  as  practicable.   My  two 
Radcliffe  half  courses  were  interesting,  and 
added  $400  a  year  to  my  income.   I  did  a  good 
deal  of  work  on  Committees  of  the  Faculty  and 
of  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  L.S.S.  -  and 
kept  up  my  summer  courses. 

I  had  bought  a  "Victor  Bicycle"  in  1893; 
and  got  my  exercise  and  transportation  by  its 
aid.   At  some  time  about  1895  -96,  I  went  for 
a  bicycle  trip  for  a  weekend  with  Professor 
Schilling,  of  the  German  Department,  to  Rutland, 
Mass.  -  seme  twenty  miles  northeast  of  Worcester, 
in  a  pretty  hilly  country.   We  had  good  going 
as  far  as  Worcester,  and  he  kept  speeding  ahead 
of  me;  after  we  passed  Worcester  we  struck  heavy 
going, and  he  couldn't  keep  up  with  me,  and  I 
left  him  behind  -  to  his  angry  disgust  J   On 
the  return  trip  we  were  more  sensible  and  kept 
together  I 

After  summer  school  in  1897  I  went  on  a 
trip  to  England.   I  got  a  rojnd  trip  ticket 
on  a  Cattle  Steamer,  of  the  Leyland  Lines,  out 
of  Boston,  to  Liverpool,  for  $93.   I  went  over  on 
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the  "Lancastrian"  and  returned  on  the 
"Armenian".   The  trip  each  way  required 
about  nine  days.   On  the  Lancastrian  there 
was  space  for  only  four  passengers.   These 
were  Professor  Hardy  of  Amherst,  and  his 
son,  in  one  stateroom,  and  a  young  Englishman 
and  myself  in  the  other. 

Professor  Hardy  had  been  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Amherst;  but  had  branched 
out  into  authorship  of  novels  and  into 
politics.   He  was  on  his  way  to  Teheran, 
to  represent  the  United  States  as  Minister 
to  Persia.   I  did  not  envy  him  the  journey; 
his  son  was  a  Harvard  sophomore  -  off  for 
a  summer  trip. 


The  Englishman  was  a  typical  one  - 
he  had  been  prospecting  in  the  wilds  of 
Western  Canada  -  for  gold  or  fur  trading  - 
if  he  found  any  valuables,  he  did  not 
tell  us  about  them. 

I  slept  in  the  upper  berth,  by  the 
porthole,  and  he  in  the  lower.   He  insisted 
on  the  porthole's  being  open  every  night. 
It  was  just  by  my  shoulders  and  head. 
Before  we  got  across  we  had  some  cold 
nights  and  I  didn't  enjoy  the  open  port- 
hole by  my  face  -  but  I  stood  it  - 
although  I  caught  a  head  cold  from  it. 

I  had  no  seasickness  whatever.  We 
had  beautiful  weather,  except  for  the 
second  and  third  days  before  landing  in 
Liverpool  -  while  we  were  approaching  the 
Irish  coast.   During  these  two  days  we 
had  a  "following  gale"  -  which  blew  the 
sea  into  high  waves,  so  that  the  ship 
seemed  to  be  standing  still  in  the  bottom 
of  a  great,  shallow  bowl;  that  is,  the 
horizon,  in  all  directions,  seemed  higher 
than  our  position  on  the  ship.  But, 
because  the  gale  blew  in  the  direction 
of  our  progress  it  did  not  delay  or  bother 
us;  or  cause  so  much  motion  -  and  I  had 
no  sea  trouble. 

During  the  wet  weather,  however, 
the  cattle  smells  became  offensive  in 
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parts  of  the  ship.   But  our  staterooms  and  the 
dining  room  were  at  the  highest  part  of  the  ship  - 
by  the  "Bridge"  and  there  was  always  fresh  air 
on  the  windward  side  of  the  decks. 

On  account  of  its  value,  all  animal  droppings 
are  carefully  kept  on  shipboard  and  landed  for 
^fertilizers  on  the  other  side.   With  800  or  900 
cattle  on  board,  this  item  was  considerable. 

It  was  then  very  common  for  Harvard  students, 
who  wanted  a  trip  to  Europe,  to  "work  their  way" 
on  a  cattle  steamer.   They  fed  and  tended  cattle 
on  the  trip  across  -  and  the  Leyland  Steamship 
Company  gave  them  free  passage  back.   They  surely 
had  a  "smelly"  job  -  especially  when  the  trip 
across  was  foggy,  or  rainy  or  wet. 

We  had  a  royal  cook  on  the  Lancastrian;  and 
the  meals  were  feasts.   There  were  no  women  on 
board. 

I  crated  my  bicycle  and  took  it  with  me. 
At  Liverpool  I  uncrated  it  and  stored  the  crate 
until  I  returned.   I  made  the  trip  from  Liverpool 
to  London  by  bicycle.   First  night  I  spent  in 
Chester,  where  I  stopped  from  Saturday  afternoon 
until  Monday  morning.   On  Sunday  I  rode  on  my 
wheel  out  to  Hawarden,  and  heard  Gladstone's  son 
conduct  the  services  in  Hawarden  Church.   After 
the  service  I  lined  up  with  other  tourists  outside 
the  church  and  had  near,  closeup,  views  of  both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone,  and  saw  them  get  into 
their  carriage  and  drive  away. 

Mr.  Gladstone  looked  as  grand  and  great  as 
he  was.   I  think  he  was  then  or  quite  recently 
had  been,  Prime  Minister;  and  the  "Home  Rule"  for 
Ireland  was  the  foremost  question  of  the  day  in 
English  politics. 

I  was  close  enough  and  really  had  a  good 
chance,  to  put  out  my  hand  and  make  the  Premier 
shake  hands  with  me;  and  to  say  something  to  him 
but  I  hadn't  the  "gall"  to  do  it.   His  wife 
stopped  to  speak  to  a  child  near  me;  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  also  stopped  and  waited  for  her. 
No  one  spoke  to  him;  and  I  do  not  remember 
certainly  whether  everybody  lifted  his  hat  to 
the  "Grand  Old  Man"  -  but  I  think  we  did,  even 
if  it  was  a  cap  we  wore. 
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I  afterwards  rode  through  Hawarden 
Park,  where  Mr.  Gladstone  felled  trees 
with  his  axe  for  exercise,  and  had  a  good 
view  of  Hawarden  Castle  from  all  sides. 

In  the  park,  going  down  a  hill,  a 
leather  strap  got  loose  on  my  wheel  and 
got  into  the  rear  sprocket  wheel,  under 
the  chain.   This  accident  bent  the  frame 
of  my  bicycle  so  that  the  front  and  rear 
sprocket  wheels  were  out  of  line;  but, 
on  mounting,  I  found  I  could  ride  back 
to  Chester  all  right.   Next  morning  I 
took  the  wheel  to  a  shop  and  got  it  fixed 
all  right. 

I  was  interested  in  Chester  because 
June  had  been  there;  and  had  not  only 
written  me  about  the  ancient  Roman  Wall 
and  the  Cathedral,  but  had  sent  me  photos 
of  both.   Hence,  I  visited  them  both  to  see 
what  she  had  seen  -  and  I  circumnavigated 
the  ancient  part  of  the  city,  walking  on 
top  of  the  old  wall. 

The  view  of  the  Dee  River  was  lovely, 
and  the  old  Cathedral  is  famous  for  some  of 
its  carvings,  though  it  is  not  a  large  nor 
imposing  cathedral. 

I  cannot  recall  the  succession  of 
places  where  I  stopped;  but  I  have  the 
exact  itinerary  in  some  notebooks  which 
I  have  kept. 

I  was  one  night  in  Litchfield,  and 
saw  the  fine  Cathedral;  also  the  statute 
of  old  Samuel  Johnson,  the  English  author 
and  dictionary  maker,  who  claimed 
Litchfield  as  his  native  place. 

I  rode  one  day  in  the  rain  -  all  the 
day;  and  hadn't  a  dry  thread  on  me.   This 
was  the  day  I  arrived  at  Warwick;  and  I 
was  determined  to  get  there  that  day,  for 
two  reasons:  (1)  because  I  expected  to  get 
my  first  letters  from  June  there  at  the 
"Woolpack  Inn";  and  (2)  I  had  sent  forward 
my  suitcase  there  and  had  dry,  clean 
clothes  to  put  on  when  I  should  arrive. 
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On  setting  out  in  the  morning  of  that  day  I  had 
quite  a  company  of  fellow  English  bicyclists  -  but 
as  the  day  wore  on,  the  company  reduced  to  one 
English  woman  who  was  with  me  all  the  way  and 
passed  on,  in  spite  of  the  rain,  to  her  home  in 
Stratford=on-Avon,  where  I  was  ungallant  enough 
not  to  look  her  up  the  next  day  when  I  reached 
Stratford. 

Of  course,  I  saw  Warwick  Castle  and  the  other 
minor  "sights5 of  Warwick. 

During  the  rain,  on  the  previous  day,  I  passed 
Kenilworth;  but,  on  account  of  the  downpour  was 
content  with  the  view  I  got  from  the  road,  of  the 
ruins  of  the  famous  old  castle  that  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  written  about. 

One  day,  en  route,  I  passed  through  Banbury  - 
and  rode  by  the  v'Banbury  Cross"  -  or  over  the 
"Banbury  Cross";  for  "Banbury  Cross"  seems  to  be 
an  abbreviation  for  the  "Banbury  Crossroads"  - 
and  not  a  "Cross",  but  a  "Crossing"  of  two  ancient 
roads. 

I  spent  two  delightful  days  at  the  "Red  Horse 
Inn"  at  Stratford-on-Avon;  and  saw  all  the  Shakespeare 
memorials  I  could  find  -  including  the  Church  -  his 
bust  -  his  tomb  in  the  church  chancel;  his  birthplace, 
his  "New  Place"  -  his  school  room  -  the  park  where 
he  was  supposed  to  have  been  guilty  of  "poaching", 
the  "Ann  Hathaway"  cottage  -  the  John  Harvard  House, 
etc. 

From  the  grounds  of  Shakespearefe  "New  Place" 
I  picked  up  a  pocket  full  of  a  triangular  (or 
tetrahedral)  shaped  beechnuts  and  brought  them 
home  to  Cornelia.   I  believe  she  has  them  yet  - 
on  a  string  -  she  loved  to  play  with  them  and 
wear  the  string  of  "Shakespeare  beads". 

This  'New  Place"  was  the  home  that  Shapespeare 
built  for  himself  after  he  made  his  fortune  in 
London  -  and  he  retired  then  and  lived,  I  believe, 
the  last  years  of  his  life. 

The  house  he  built  on  it  had  been  destroyed, 
possibly  by  fire,  and  only  the  foundations  are  to 
be  seen  now,  or  were  to  be  seen  then. 
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I  hired  a  rowboat  and  Trent  some  distance 
up  the  Avon  River  in  the  late  afternoon.   The 
River  is  not  an  imposing  stream  as  to  size 5 
but  there  is  a  mill  on  it  within  the  "city" 
limits;  and  the  "pond"  or  backwater  from  the 
mill  dam  makes  a  picturesque,  placid,  stream; 
which  extends  for  some  miles  up  stream  between 
banks  that  are  so  high  and  so  filled  with 
shrubs  and  trees  as  to  "embower"  the  river, 
and  make  boating  on  it  a  kind  of  dream. 

But  I  was  alone,  and  after  getting  a 
mite  upstream  I  began  to  hear  a  rapid 
succession  of  shotgun  explosions;  the 
Englishmen  were  out  shooting  birds  (I  don't 
know  what  kind)  in  the  fields  by  the  river 
banks . 

I  concluded  it  wasn't  safe  to  go  further, 
and  hastened  back,  fearing  a  stray  shot  might 
get  me  in  the  face. 

Next  I  had  two  or  three  glorious  days  in 
Oxford.   I  cannot  account  or  describe  the 
colleges,  libraries,  churches,  museums,  etc., 
I  saw  there  -  and  the  wonderful  grounds  and 
parks  -  the  great  dining  halls  -  the 
portraits  -  busts  -  statues  -  monuments  where 
Bishops  Cramner  and  Ridley  were  burned  at 
the  stake  —  I  was  busy  every  minute  seeing 
all  the  "sights"  I  could. 
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I  recall  the  wonderful  "Quads"  and 
Gardens"  -  especially  of  Christ  Church 
and  New  Colleges  -  the  Magdalen  Tower  and 
the  St.  Mary's  Church  -  the  Bodleian  Library  - 
the  Cavendish  Laboratories  (or  was  the  latter 
at  Cambridge  in  1899?). 

When  I  was  an  undergraduate  in  Chapel 
Hill  I  had  read  somebody's  book:  "Five  Years 
in  an  English  University";  and  I  feasted  eyes 
and  imagination  on  the  wonders  of  Oxford  - 
not  missing  companionship,  for,  I  think, 
I  like  best  to  go  "sight-seeing"  alone; 
for  then  I  can  ruminate  and  loiter  as  I 
please,  undisturbed. 

Then  I  went  to  Windsor,  and  saw  Eton, 
the  Castle,  the  Park  -  tourists  were  admitted 
to  the  St.  George's  Chapel,  the  memorial 
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Chapel  to  "Prince  Albert",  to  the  Castle  -  there 
was  so  much  to  see  that  had  been  only  names  in 
books  for  so  many  years. 

Queen  Victoria  was  then  at  Balmoral  Castle 
in  Scotland;  for  this  was  the  summer  season  - 
at  the  end  of  August;  but,  there  was  no  hot 
weather,  to  Be,  in  England. 

From  Windsor  I  followed  the  Thames  to  London  - 
past  Runnymeade,  Twickenham,  Staims,  Kingston, 
Hampton  Court,  Richmond,  following  the  South  bank 
of  the  River  and  crossing  on  Westminister  Bridge 
at  the  Parliament  Houses;  under  the  shadow  of 
the  tower  where  the  famous  bell  -  "Big  Ben"  - 
or  clock,  hangs. 

I  spent  the  night  in  an  Inn  at  Staines , 
and  saw  Hampton  Court  early  next  morning  - 
getting  my  breakfast  at  an  Inn  that  looked  on 
the  entrance  to  Hampton  Court.   June  had  written 
so  much  about  Hampton  Court  in  1884  -  I  almost 
looked  for  her  in  "The  Maze". 

I  was  worn  out  -  as  to  my  knees  -  when  I  got 
to  London.   The  saddle  and  pedals  were  not  rightly 
adjusted  -  and  I  didn't  know  the  remedy;  so,  every 
downward  thrust  in  riding  was  painful  to  my  knee- 
caps; but  I  was  all  right  when  walking. 

I  had  no  difficulty  in  going  through 
"Charing  Cross"  (Cross  roads)  and  other  crowded 
London  streets  on  the  wheel  -  later,  on  foot,  I 
had  more  trouble  to  get  across  streets  -  though 
there  were  no  autos  -  only  buses,  hansons ,  cabs, 
carriages,  all  sorts  of  horsedrawn  vehicles.   The 
"London  Tube"  -  or  underground  railway  -  was  in 
operation,  but  I  dicta* t  use  it  much,  it  was  a 
dark,  unlighted  hole. 

I  got  a  room  on  Endsleigh  Street,  as  near  as 
I  could  to  where  June  had  been  in  1884. 

I  spent  one  strenuous  week  in  London,  going 
from  early  morning  till  late  at  night,  seeing 
everything  I  could  -  the  Tower  and  its  Crown  jewels 
and  its  historic  points  -  Westminister  Abbey,  with 
its  Jerusalem  Chamber  and  its  priceless  and  fabulous 
historic  monuments  -  the  Houses  of  Parliament  - 
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the  British  Museum  -  the  National  Art 
Gallery  -  Kensington  Museum  -  Kensington 
Gardens  -  Albert  Memorial  -  St,  Paul's 
Cathedral  -  the  Bank  of  England  -  the 
Strand  -  Piccadilly  -  Hampstead  Heath  - 
theatres  -  Hyde  Park  -  Trafalgar  Square, 
etc. 

I  couldn't  drink  English  coffee  - 
and  drank  hot  milk  instead  -  English 
restaurants  were  so  unlike  American  that 
I  had  trouble  getting  food  I  liked.   I 
bought  some  raisins  to  eat  in  my  room, 
these  made  me  so  sick  that  I  left  London  - 
completely  exhausted  -  two  days  before 
I  intended  -  going  back  to  Stratf ord-on- 
Avon  for  two  days  of  rest  before  I  sailed 
from  Liverpool.   En  route  to  Stratford  I 
was  so  train  sick  I  had  to  put  my  head 
out  the  window  to  relieve  my  stomach  - 
much  to  my  own  disgust  and  to  the  disgust 
of  the  six  or  seven  elderly  English  ladies 
who  were  in  the  Railway  Carriage  with  me. 
I  shipped  my  bicycle  to  Liverpool  -  I 
couldn't  have  ridden  it  back  -  I  crated 
it  and  brought  it  home  safely. 

At  Stratford  I  consulted  a  Physician  - 
so,  was  feeling  about  myself  again  when  I 
embarked  from  Liverpool  two  days  after  I 
left  London,  but  I  spent  most  of  those 
two  days  at  Stratford  in  bed  -  just  resting, 
not  eating  much. 

The  first  sight  of  Ireland  on  the  way 
over  was  a  wonderful  sight  -  in  the  haze 
and  rain  of  a  stormy  morning.   I  remember 
the  "Auld  Head  of  Kinsale"  -  the  southernmost 
landmark  on  the  Irish  Coast.  As  we  passed 
up  the  southeastern  coast  approaching 
Queenstown  (we  didn't  stop  there)  I  could 
see  the  green  fields  of  the  Emerald  Isle  - 
and  we  were  close  enough  in  so  that  we 
could  see  women  working  in  the  fields. 

Coming  home  on  the  Armenian  there  was 
a  company  of  50  or  60  passengers.   My  cabin- 
mate  was  Dr.  John  Green  of  St.  Louis,  a 
Harvard  man  and  a  prominent  physician  and 
social  figure  of  St.  Louis.   He  was  a  lover 
of  good,  highly  seasoned  foods,  and  of 
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strong,  ill-smelling  cheeses.   He  had  gone  into 
S.  S0  Pierce's  on  the  way  over  and  bought  a  supply 
of  the  rich  foods  and  cheeses  he  liked  -  fearing  he 
wouldn't  get  it  on  shipboard.   He  still  had  a  lot 
of  it  coming  back.   His  daughter  and  her  girl  friend 
were  in  another  cabin.   Dr.  Green  was  a  short,  and 
quite  stout,  middle-aged  man.   One  day  he  had  lost  a 
piece  of  foul-smelling  cheese  (I  had  thrown  it  out  of 
the  port-hole  -  in  collusion  with  his  daughter's 
friend  -  who  had  been  unable  longer  to  endure  the 
odor  of  it  in  her  cabin,  and  had  brought  it  round 
to  ours).   After  we  had  thrown  it  out,  when  I  returned 
next  to  my  state-room,  I  found  Dr.  Green  lying  flat 
on  his  stomach  on  the  floor,  reaching  round  under 
the  berth;  he  remarked:  "I've  lost  a  dainty,  darling 
little  bit  of  cheese,  and  am  trying  to  find  it." 
Needless  to  say  he  never  found  it. 

But  Dr.  Green  and  I  had  a  jolly  time  together. 
We  sat  together  at  the  dining  table.   He  was  always 
telling  some  funny  story  -  we  walked  the  decks  by 
the  hour,  while  he  told  stories  and  talked.   Some- 
times at  the  dining  table  some  story  would  occur 
to  him  which  he  couldn't  relate  there;  and  he  would 
whisper  to  me  some  catchword  which  would  remind  him 
of  the  story  and  ask  me  to  recall  it  next  time  we 
walked  the  decks. 

I  never  saw  the  doctor  again,  but  his  son, 
John  Green,  Jr.,  was  a  student  at  Harvard  not  long 
after;  and  I  saw  something  of  him,  and  helped  him 
with  his  mathematics. 

I  cannot  recall  any  outstanding  events  in  the 
intervals  1897  -  1899.   Life  went  on  smoothly  -  all 
of  us  busy  =  the  children  taking  up  all  our  interest 
and  time  outside  other  duties.  We  took  them  on 
trips  to  Nantucket,  Nohant,  Point  of  Pines  and  to 
Waver ley  Oaks.   June  was  assiduous  in  advising  outings 
for  their  health  and  pleasure  -  she  kept  all  the 
things  she  could  in  our  backyard  for  them  to  play 
with.   In  their  learning  to  walk  we  got  an  ingenious 
little  circular,  saddle-shaped  affair  on  wheels  in 
which  the  child  could  safely  sit  and  propel  itself 
by  putting  feet  on  the  floor.   It  was  a  delight  to 
both  children.   We  did  not  let  -  or  try  to  teach  - 
either  of  them  to  walk  until  about  fifteen  months 
old  -  lest  walking  too  young  would  give  them 
bow- legs. 
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June  taught  both  children  to  read  and 
both  entered  grammar  school  above  the  first 
grade.   Of  course,  she  found  them  to  be  the 
brightest  children  she  ever  had  taught. 
She  and  Mrs .  Spencer  read  them  and  told  them 
all  the  classic  fairy  stories  and  tales  and 
fables  -  Mrs.  Spencer  read  to  them  the 
vrRollo  Books"  -  and  numbers  of  other  standard 
children's  books  -  by  Mrs.  Sherwood,  I  think, 
and  others j  and,  of  course,  everything 
pertaining  to  Christmas  was  done  for  their 
benefit  and  enlightenment  and  entertainment. 
All  anniversary  occasions  were  scrupulously 
and  lovingly  observed  -  in  childhood  and  always 

The  children  were  surely  blessed  and 
fortunate  in  their  mother  and  grandmother  - 
two  superior  women,  of  unusual  intelligence, 
cultivation,  and  elevation  to  the  welfare 
and  development  in  the  best  way  of  the  budding 
intelligences  of  two  promising  children.    It 
would,  indeed,  have  been  strange  if  both 
children  had  not  responded  lovingly,  and 
developed  sweetly  under  the  care  of  two  such 
women.   The  children  surely  "got  their  chance", 
and  they  responded  to  it.   When  they  are  in 
middle  life  and  beyond,  they  will  appreciate, 
far  more  understandingly  than  they  can  now, 
what  it  meant  to  them  to  have  such  a  mother 
and  grandmother,  in  constant  attendance, 
during  their  formative  years;  and,  I  think, 
they  will  wish  and  labor  in  vain  to  surround 
their  own  children  with  such  ideal  conditions. 
What  would  it  not  have  meant  to  me  to  have  had 
in  my  childhood  such  a  chance  I      God,  only, 
knows;  for  the  response  of  the  individual 
to  outside  influences  is  one  of  the  mysteries 
of  life. 

1899  was  another  eventful  year.   For 
years  I  had  given  some  attention  to  textbook 
production.   I  had  prepared  some  outlines  of 
trigonometry  and  analytic  geometry  and  of 
mathematical  formulae  -  some  I  had  printed  - 
but  these  were  all  minor  efforts.   The  main 
thing  I  had  worked  on  was  a  textbook  on 
calculus.   I  had  used  mimeographed  and 
lithographed  editions  of  a  developing  text- 
book; and  in  1899  I  put  in  shape  to  print; 
and  it  was  printed  by  the  Harvard  University 
Press  -  in  a  limited  edition  of  a  few  hundred 
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copies  for  the  sole  use  of  my  classes  in  the  L.S8S. 
I  did  not  put  it  on  sale  for  public  use;  for  I 
intended  to  revise  it  thoroughly  during  the  three 
years  I  calculated  to  use  the  limited  edition  in 
my  classes  -  then  publish  it  for  general  use. 

I  used  the  advance  sheets  with  my  classes  in 
1898  -  1899,  and  finished  this  edition  in  May,  1899. 
I  never  resumed  the  revision  or  publication  for 
reasons  that  will  appear  herein  later  -  because  I 
was  soon  so  charged  with  administrative  work  that 
bookmaking  became  impossible. 

In  the  summer  of  1899,  after  the  close  of  the 
summer  school  I  took  a  second  six  weeks'  trip  to 
Europe.   I  left  the  bicycle  behind  this  time.   I 
planned  the  whole  trip  before  starting  and  bought 
every  railroad  and  steamer  ticket  for  the  round  trip, 
from  Cook's,  before  I  left  Boston.   I  went  over  on 
a  Leyland  Line  cattle  steamer  from  Boston  to 
Liverpool,  and  returned  on  the  American  Line  steamer 
St.  Paul,  from  Cherbourg,  France,  to  New  York  - 
coming  back  "second  class". 

On  landing  in  Liverpool  I  went  by  rail  up 
the  West  Coast  of  England,  through  the  wild  moors 
of  Westmoreland,  through  the  Burns  country,  through 
Carlisle,  to  Glasgow.   I  didn't  stop  anywhere  till 
I  reached  Glasgow  -  where  I  arrived  on  a  Saturday. 
On  Sunday  I  went  to  a  Presbyterian  service  in  the 
Glasgow  Cathedral  -  and  was  reprimanded  after  the 
service  by  a  long  whiskered  Scotchman,  who  told 
me  I  was  not  permitted  to  walk  round  the  Church 
on  the  Sabbath  and  read  the  inscriptions  on  the 
busts  and  tablets  and  memorial  windows  J   NQt  a 
train  or  boat  was  run  -  so  it  would  have  been 
impracticable  for  me  to  leave  Glasgow  on  Sunday  if 
I  had  desired.   B^t  I  could  walk  about  the  streets  - 
and  look  at  buildings  from  the  outside;  and  I 
could  have  a  glass  of  Scotch  Whiskey  with  my 
meals  at  the  hotel.   I  tried  one  -  and  a  few 
tastes  of  it  entirely  satisfied  me  that  the 
fiery  stuff  had  such  a  bad  taste  I  couldn't 
drink  it  -  and,  truly,  the  little  I  drank  it 
seemed  I  could  feel  the  bad  effects  of  for  a  day 
or  two  afterwards. 

I  saw  the  shipbuilding  yards  on  the  Clyde, 
and  the  Glasgow  University  -  but  there  wasn't 
much  that  interested  me  enough  to  detain  me  - 
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hence,  I  left  on  Monday  for  a  trip  up  the 
Lake  through  the  Rob  Roy  country  -  through 
Lake  Katrine,  and  through  the  Trossachs. 
It  was  a  lovely  day's  trip  through  a  region 
that  nature  had  made  beautiful;  and  which 
the  canny  Scotchmen  had  utilized  for  tourists 
temptations  -  and  it  was  uncanny  how  they  could 
tempt  your  money  away  from  you. 

I  spent  Monday  night  at  Stirling  -  where 
the  view  from  Stirling  Castle  is  one  of  the 
finest  I  ever  saw  -  of  a  river  valley  in 
which  one  traces  the  river,  winding  through 
beautiful  fields  for  miles  -  with  mountains 
rising  on  each  side.   The  Monday's  trip  was 
a  standardized  trip  -  called  the  "tour  of  the 
Trossachs"  -  it  was  worth  while  -  partly  by 
train,  partly  by  stage  and  partly  by  boats. 
In  "Loch  Katrine"  was  "Fair  Ellen's  Isle*' 
that  Scott  made  famous  in  "Lady  of  the  Lake'  . 

Then  I  was  in  Edinburgh  two  days  -  new 
Princess  Street,  the  University,  Edinburgh 
Castle,  Holy  Road  Palace,  John  Knox  house, 
the  Scott  monument,  the  Art  Gallery  -  and 
what  not.   Edinburg  is  more  interesting  than 
Glasgow  -  but  neither  city  has  much  to  detain 
the  casual  tourist  for  long.   I  went  thence  to 
Melrose  and  spent  a  night  in  an  Inn  where  my 
r«*sm  looked  out  on  the  ruins  of  Melrose 
Abbey  -  and  Isaw  Sir  Walter  Scott's  home 
that  he  built,  and  went  through  all  the 
rooms  open  to  the  public  -  all  most 
interesting  and  worth  while. 

Near  the  Scottish  border,  where  I  had 
to  wait  an  hour  for  my  train,  I  tried  to 
get  admission  to  a  large  spinning  mill  - 
cotton  or  wool  -  I  don't  rememner,  but  my 
best  efforts  at  the  office  were  of  no  avail  - 
"visitors  were  not  admitted"  to  the  »ili- 
The  next  night  I  spent  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  - 
in  a  smoky,  commercial  hotel  -  then  hastened 
on.   I  stopped  there  overnight  because  I 
wanted  to  travel  by  day  to  see  the  country 
and  the  cities  and  the  cathedrals  of  the 
east  coast  of  England.   I  saw  Lincoln 
Cathedral  and  Y«>rk  Cathedral  next  day  - 
and  was  in  both  of  them  -  saw  others  from 
the  train  as  I  passed  -  on  my  way  to  Cambridge 
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University  -  where  I  spent  two  delightful  days  and 
nights  -  going  over  the  colleges  and  chapels  and 
enjoying  the  parks  along  the  river  Cam  -  which  flows 
behind  the  colleges.   Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  the 
Theologian  Erasmus  were  the  two  outstanding  historical 
characters  at  Cambridge  -  which  is  not  so  beautiful 
or  so  interesting  as  Oxford. 

Then  I  was  in  London  a  few  days  -  seeing  again 
some  of  the  places  I  saw  in  1897  -  and  stopping  this 
time  at  a  good  hotel  -   Cox's  hotel,  I  think  it  was. 
I  recall  seeing  St.  James'  Palace. 

Then  a  channel  trip  from  New  Haven  to  Dieppe  - 
and  a  train  trip  through  Rouen  to  Paris  -  for  my 
first  and  only  visit  to  that  magical  city.   I 
stopped  at  the  "Hotel  d'Oxford",  off  the  Rue  Royale  - 
not  far  from  the  Louvre  -  having  been  recommended 
thereto  by  my  colleague  at  Harvard,  Professor 
de  Sumichrost. 

It  was  much  easier  to  get  food  that  I  enjoyed  in 
Paris.   Their  modes  of  making  and  serving  food  are 
much  nearer  to  ours  than  the  English;  and  such  dainty 
service  -  the  cleanest  plates,  table  ware,  cloths  and 
napkins;  nobody  seems  to  know  so  well  as  the  French 
how  to  serve  food  daintily  and  satisf yingly. 

So,  I  enjoyed  my  week  in  Paris  better  than  I 
had  my  week  in  London  in  1897.   I  was  just  as  busy 
every  hour;  in  the  Louvres,  the  Palais  Royal,  the 
Luxembourg  Palace  and  Gardens,  the  Invalides,  the 
Sevres  Patternes,  the  National  Biblioteque  (?) ,  the 
Opera,  the  Bastile,  the  Champs  Elysees,  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe,  the  Madeleine,  the  Rond  Point,  Notre  Dame, 
the  Bridges,  the  Latin  Quarter  -  I  do  not  know  what 
all  I  didn't  see. 

At  the  time  I  was  there  the  "Dreyfus  Case"  was 
a  matter  of  International  interest  because  Zola, 
the  author,  had  secured  a  reopening  of  the  awful 
affair;  and  I  was  in  par is  when  the  decision  was 
announced  setting  Dreyfus  free  from  the  horrible 
imprisonment  to  which  he  had  been  unjustly  subjected 
through  an  Army  intrigue  and  racial  persecution 
(he  was  a  Hebrew) . 

So,  I  didn't  get  sick  in,  or  of  Paris  -  I 
wish  very  much  I  could  renew  the  visit.   I  have 
not  much  desire  to  see  Italy  -  and  none  to  go  to 
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Germany  -  I'd  like  to  see  Switzerland,  Paris 
and  London  -  but  these  would  entirely  satisfy 
me  as  regards  further  European  travel,, 

I  did  not  enjoy  either  of  my  last  ocean 
passages  -  both  were  wet,  cold  and  dreary J 
and  the  stench  of  the  cattle  going  over  was 
inescapable.   Not  only  were  decks  wet  and 
impossible,  but  staterooms,  clothing,  every- 
thing was  wet;  underclothes  seemed  wetter  in 
the  morning  than  when  taken  off  the  night 
before . 

I  was  not  actually  seasick,  but  felt 
so  uncomfortable  that  I  spent  a  great  deal 
of  the  time  lying  down  in  my  berth.   If  I 
had  been  a  smoker  -  or  could  have  agreeably 
tolerated  tobacco  smoke,  I  could  have  got  on 
much  better  in  the  cabin  or  smoking  room. 

On  the  return  -  in  a  dense  fog  on  the 
Grand  Banks  -  the  St.  Paul  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  a  collision  with  the  Oceanic; 
our  engines  were  reversed,  people  were 
frightened,  some  woman  fell  to  praying  - 
but  the  Oceanic  crossed  our  bow,  a  black 
bulk  looming  out  of  the  fog,  not  a  ship's 
length  ahead  -  but  we  missed  her,  and  no 
harm  was  done. 

A  sea  voyage  can  be  horribly  monotonous 
and  trying  when  the  weather  won't  let  you  get 
up  on  the  deck  to  play  shuffle-board,  or 
walk,  or  sit  in  the  sun  on  a  steamer  chair 
and  wrapped  in  a  steamer  rug. 

When  I  got  back  to  Boston  this  time, 
I  had  just  a  silver  50£  piece  of  money 
left  in  my  pocket.   It  was  thrilling  to 
come  up  to  New  York  Harbor  -  and  I  had  no 
trouble  with  the  customs  officer.   I  brought 
June  a  silk  dress  (the  material)  from  Paris, 
and  some  gloves ;  but  my  purchases  were  very 
limited.   In  London  I  bought  the  "Kit  bag" 
which  I  still  have,  and  June  has  long  used 
it  to  store  silver  in.   It  is  too  big  and 
unwieldy  for  ordinary  travel. 

I  had  no  symptoms  of  hay  fever  during 
either  of  my  two  trips  to  Europe.   In  fact, 
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one  motive  for  going  was  that  I  had  been  assured  by 
others  that  there  would  be  complete  relief  as  I 
found  to  be  the  case. 

I  also  found  relief  in  Nova  Scotia  -  where  I 
went  for  two  or  three  summers  -  stopping  at  Digby 
each  time  during  most  of  my  stay.   I  also  visited 
Annapolis  and  Kingsport,  N.S.   One-,  of  these  summers 
at  Digby  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Potter  was  with  me;  and  a  third 
summer  Dr.  Potter  and  I  went  by  steamer  to  Halifax, 
and  there  took  train  and  boat  to  Baddeck,  on  Cape 
Breton.   From  Baddeck  we  went  on  horseback  .for  a 
trip  of  a  week  up  to  Ingonish,  on  the  northeastern 
end  of  Cape  Breton.   It  was  a  curious  fact  that 
after  I  returned  from  that  horseback  trip  I  commenced 
to  gain  weight.   That  must  have  been  about  1900  or 
1901.   I  had  weighed  never  above  135  lbs.,  and  mostly 
about  130  -  132;  and  sometimes  as  low  as  122  -  125. 
I  was  very  slight  until  I  was  past  forty  years  of  age. 

After  returning  from  the  horseback  trip  I  gained 
up  to  140;  then  I  got  up  to  142  and  144.   I  began  to 
be  disturbed  lest  I  should  grow  quite  stout  like  my 
brothers,  but,  then  the  gain  ceased  and  I  dropped 
back  to  138  -  140,  at  which  weight  I  remained  a 
good  many  years  before  I  gradually  passed  150,  and 
now,  to  my  regret,  weigh  160.   I  have  always  preferred 
to  be  slender  and  active,  physically,  and  dreaded 
stoutness.   I'd  like  to  lose  10  lbs.  now,  to  get 
back  to  150* 

But,  for  us,  the  big  event  of  1899  was  that  I 
was  asked  by  Professor  Shaler  and  President  Eliot 
to  accept  the  dual  position  of  Secretary  of  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  and  of  Clerk  (Secretary 
and  Executive  Officer)  of  the  Summer  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

Professor  Shaler  first  sent  for  me  and  told 
me  he  wanted  me  to  take  the  jobs;  then  President 
Eliot  talked  with  me  about  it;  and  both  described 
the  plans  and  urged  me  to  accept. 

In  the  Scientific  School  I  was  to  take  charge 
of  the  (1)  office,  (2)  correspondence,  (3)  records, 
(4)  minor  discipline,  (5)  notices  to  students,  etc. 
I  was  to  relieve  the  Dean  at   much  as  possible  - 
correspond  with  schools,  candidates  for  entrance, 
and  administer  regulations  relating  to  admissions, 
studies,  courses,  honors,  scholarships,  degrees, 
etc. 
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President  Eliot  made  a  special  point 
of  the  fact  that  he  wanted  me  to  build  up 
in  the  faculty  a  feeling  of  confidence  in 
regard  to  the  care  and  reliability  with 
which  the  regulations  of  the  Scientific 
School  were  enforced  and  applied. 

In  the  summer  school  I  was  to  be  the 
executive  officer  "in  general  charge  of 
the  summer  school";  and  I  was  (l)  to  select 
and  plan  courses  of  study J  (2)  secure 
instructors  and  arrange  salaries;  (3) 
attend  to  all  correspondence;  (4)  plan  for 
lodgings  and  board  for  students;  (5)  secure 
reduced  railway  rates;  (6)  arrange  excursions 
and  social  activities;  (7)  have  charge  of 
registration  and  certification  of  students; 
(8)  have  supervision  of  the  school  while 
in  session  -  etc. 

Of  course  much  of  these  things  were 
done  in  consultation  with  President  Eliot, 
with  Professor  N.  S.  Shaler,  who  was 
Chairman  of  the  Faculty  Committee  on 
Summer  Courses,  and  with  departments  and 
members  of  the  faculty. 

I  accepted  the  position  and  began  my 
service  January  1,  1900,  although  I  had  been 
spending  a  good  deal  of  time  in  the  office 
during  the  preceding  month  in  getting 
acquainted  with  details  and  in  starting 
the  plans  for  the  summer  school  of  1900. 

It  was  agreed  that  I  should  give  up 
the  courses  I  had  been  giving  for  ten  years 
in  Radcliffe  College;  but,  otherwise,  my 
teaching  duties  were  not  lessened  and  I 
remained  in  charge  of  the  mathematical 
courses  in  the  Scientific  School.   The 
latter  had  by  this  time  grown  to  large 
proportions;  for  the  Scientific  School 
then  had  about  500  students,  and  there 
were  about  300  taking  the  mathematical 
courses.   We  always  had  a  number  of  college 
men  enrolled,  in  addition  to  the  L.S.S.  men 
for  whom  the  work  was  designed  and  prescribed. 
I  had  then,  and  afterwards,  from  three  to 
five  assistants;  some  of  whom  gave  their 
whole  time  to  these  courses. 
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Some  of  the  men  who  assisted  me  were: 
Dr.  F.  H.  Safford,  later  professor  of  mathematics, 
I  believe,  in  a  Pennyslvania  college  or  university; 
Dr.  D„  F.  Campbell,  for  years  head  of  the 
mathematics  in  the  Armour  Institute,  Chicago; 
Dr.  C.  H.  Ashton,  professor  of  mathematics  in 
the  University  of  Kansas;  Dr.  A,  B.  Frizell, 
professor  of  mathematics  in  Mcpherson  College, 
Kansas;  Dr.  E.  V.  Huntington,  who  is  now  professor 
of  mechanics  in  Harvard;  Dr.  W.  C.  Brenke, 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Nebraska;  and  Dr.  Harvey  N.  Daris,  who  is  now 
professor  of  physics  in  Harvard  (later  President 
of  a  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.). 

Of  course,  I  had  a  strenuous  life  from  1900 
to  1909,  inclusive,  combining  teaching  with 
administrative  work;  the  latter  always  increasing 
in  volume  and  responsibility;  except  that,  in 
1906,  I  gave  up  the  work  in  the  Scientific 
School;  as  will  be  noted  later;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  somewhat  increased  my  duties  in  the 
summer  school  by  adding  those  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Summer  School  Committee  -  on  account  of 
Professor  Shaler's  death  in  1906. 

The  largest  enrollment  in  the  summer  school 
prior  to  1900  was  636.   The  enrollment  in  1900 
was  over  700.   The  school  that  year  was  much 
bothered  by  the  fact  that  President  Eliot  had 
permitted  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Cuba 
(at  the  time  of  the  American  occupation  of  Cuba) 
to  bring  1200  Cuban  teachers  to  Cambridge  and 
gave  them  the  use  of  the  entire  group  of  buildings 
in  the  college  yard  for  the  "Cuban  Summer  School". 

The  Harvard  Summer  School  was  obliged  to 
make  arrangements  in  Radcliffe  College,  in 
Austen  Hall,  and  wherever  we  could  find  rooms 
suitable  for  classrooms.   The  Cubans  had  the 
sole  use  of  Memorial  Dining  Hall,  also;  so  that 
we  had  a  hard  time  making  the  regular  summer 
school  members  contented,  etc. 

In  1901  I  was  promoted  from  my  permanent 
Ins true tors hip  to  an  Assistant  Professorship 
for  five  years.   I  had  been  a  "permanent" 
Instructor  for  eight  years  and  should  have  been 
promoted  long  before  if  I  had  held  a  Ph.D.  and 
could  have  got  the  support  of  the  Mathematical 
Department.   The  latter  department  properly  had 
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no  right  to  propose  or  oppose;  for  my  work 
was  always  in  the  Engineering  Department 
after  the  first  two  or  three  years.  But, 
the  Mathematical  Department  had  not,  at 
any  time,  liked  the  establishment  of  the 
courses  independently  of  that  department; 
and  were  somewhat  chagrined  to  note  that 
we  had  more  students  enrolled  in  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  courses  than 
were  in  the  Mathematical  Department  courses, 

Hence,  James  Mills  Pierce,  and  W.  F. 
Osgood,  and  Maxime  Bocher,  always  blocked 
my  promotion  so  far  as  they  could,,   I  got 
the  promotion  in  1901  through  the  support 
of  Professor  Shaler  -  with  whom  I  was  daily 
and  intimately  associated  in  administrative 
work;  and  with  the  passive  approval  of 
Professor  Ira  N.  Hollis,  head  of  the 
Engineering  Department;  who,  of  his  own 
motion  should  have  promoted  me  long  before; 
and,  no  doubt,  would  have  done  so  but  for 
the  opposition  of  the  members  I  have  above 
named  of  the  Mathematical  Department. 

I  was  never  a  "wire-puller"  or  "worker" 
for  promotion  -  my  work  was  satisfying 
and  abundant  and  useful  -  my  pay  was  good 
and  sufficient;  and  I  practiced  the  theory 
that  "promotion  should  seek  the  man"  and 
not  "man  seek  the  promotion". 

About  1903  I  realized  that  I  must 
make  a  choice  between  administrative  work 
and  my  teaching.   I  preferred  to  go  back 
to  my  teaching  and  wanted  to  get  back  to 
work  on  my  textbook  on  Calculus.   I  had  so 
much  to  do  that  I  felt  dissatisfied  with 
the  way  I  was  getting  my  work  done. 

I  laid  the  matter  before  Dean  Shaler 
and  President  Eliot  -  I  had  long  talks 
with  both;  and  both  urged  me  to  remain 
in  the  administrative  work,  and  both 
assured  me  that  there  was  to  be  agrowing 
need  and  opportunity  for  me  because 
the  receipt  of  the  McKay  Endowment  would 
soon  enlarge  the  work  of  the  Scientific 
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School  -  and  I  was  needed  in  that  field. 
Professor  Shaler  used  the  word  "indispensable", 
and  he  said  I  was  "indispensable"  in  the 
development  of  the  school.   He  assumed  that 
he  was  going  to  live  and  remain  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  School. 

But  two  important  matters  developed: 

(1)  Professor  Hollis  made  up  his  mind  that 
Shaler  ought  to  get  out  and  allow  him  (Hollis) 
to  be  the  new  leader  in  Shaler' s  place,  and 

(2)  while  the  internal  fights  were  going  on 
over  the  rivalry  of  Shaler,  Hollis  and  others, 
and  over  the  plans  for  reorganizing  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  to  use  the  McKay 
Fund,  Professor  Shaler  unexpectedly  sickened 
and  died  of  pneumonia.   This  was  in  the  winter 
of  1905-06;  and  there  was  so  much  bitterness 
engendered  by  (1)  the  internal  dissensions 
and  rivalries,  and  (2)  by  Shaler 's  defeat  of 
Eliot  V.  Lowell's  plan  to  "merge"  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  with  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  that 
Eliot  went  outside  the  Scientific  School 

and  appointed  W.  C.  Sabine  to  succeed  Shaler  - 
a  man  who  had  never  beon  identified  at  all 
with  the  Scientific  School;  but  who  was  a 
personal  friend  of  Eliot,  and  had  been  Eliot's 
guest  at  his  summer  place  at  Northeast  Harbor. 

Sabine  got  his  "pull"  with  Eliot  and  the 
Corporation  by  the  good  work  he  did  on 
Accoustics  when  he  tried  to  repair  the 
horrible  blunder  the  Corporation  had  made 
in  building  the  Fogg  Art  Museum  and  the 
Lecture  Room  in  it  -  whose  accoustics  were 
so  intolerably  bad  that  the  room  was  useless 
as  an  auditorium. 


